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OBSERVATIONS 

ok  the  jfattf  ahd  Comparison  or 

HAMLET. 

1  h  k  original  story  on  which  this  play  It  built,  may  be  found 
in  Saxo  Grantmaticus,  the  Danish  historian.  From  thence 
Belleforest  adopted  it  in  his  colle&ion  of  novels,  in  seven  volumes, 
which  he  began  in  1564,  and  continued  to  publish  through  suc- 
ceeding years.  From  this  work,  The  Hystorie  ofHamhlttt^  quar- 
to, bl.  1.  was  translated.  1  have  hitherto  met  with  no  earlier 
edition  of  the  play,  than  one  in  the  year  1604,  though  it  must 
have  been  performed  before  that  time,  as  I  have  seen  a  copy  of 
Speght's  edition  of  Chancer,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Dr. 
Gabriel  Harvey  (the  antagonist  of  Nash),  who,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, has  set  down  die  play,  as  a  performance  with  which 
he  was  well  acquainted,  in  the  year  1598.  His  words  are  these : 
"  The  younger  sort  take  much  delight  in  Shakspere*s  Venus 
"  and  Adonis ;  but  his  Lucrecc,  and  his  tragedy  of  Hamlet 
"  Prince  of  Denmarke,  have  it  in  them  to  please  the  wiser 
"sort,  159$/' 

If  the  dramas  of  Shakspere  were  to  be  characterised,  each  by 
the  particular  excellence  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest, 
we  must  allow  to  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  the  praise  of  variety. 
The  incidents  are  so  numerous,  that  the  argument  of  the  play 
would  make  a  long  tale.    The  scenes  are  interchangeably  du 

A  i  j  versified 
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versified  with  merriment  and  solemnity)  with  merriment  that 
includes  judicious  and  instructive  observations;  and  solemnity, 
not  strained  bytpoetic^l  violence  above  the  natural  sentiments 
of  man.  New  characters  appear  from  time  to  time  in  continual 
succession^  exhibiting  various  forms  of  life  and  particular  modes 
of  conversation.  The  pretended  madness  of  Hamlet  causes 
much  mirth,  the  mournful  distractiop  of  Ophelia  fills  the  heart 
with  tenderness,  and  every  personage  produces  the  effect  intend* 
ed,  from  the  apparition  that  in  the  first  act  chills  the  blood 
with -horror,  to  the  fop  in  the  last,  that  exposes  affectation  te» 
just  contempt. 

i  The  conduct:  is  perhaps  not  wholly  secure  against  objeftionsJ 
The  action  is  indeed  for  the  most  part  in  continual  progression*- 
but  there  are  some  scenes  which  neither  forward  nor  retard  it. 
Of  the  feigned  madness  of  Hamlet  there  appears  no  adequate, 
cause,  for  he  does  nothing  which  he  might  not  have  done  with,, 
the  reputation  of  sanity.  He  play?  the  madman  most,  when, 
he  treats  Ophelia  with  so  much  rudeness,  which  .seems  to  be> 
useless  and  wanton  cruelty. 

.  Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  piece,  rather  an  instrument 
than  an  agent.  After  he  has,  by  the  stratagem  of  the  play, 
convicted  the  king,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  punish  him ;  and 
t is -death  is  at  last  effected  by  an  incident  which  Hamlet  had 
no  part  in  producing. 

The  catastrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced ;  the  exchange; 
•i.  weapons  is  rather  an  expedient  of  necessity,  than  a  stroke 
of  art.  A  scheme  might  easily  be  formed  to  kill  Hamlet  with 
the  dagger,  and  Laertes  with  the  bowl,    - 

The  poet  is  accused  of  having  shewn  little  regard  to  poetica) 
justice,  and  may  be  charged  with  equal  neglect  of  poetical  pro- 
bability, The  apparition  left  the  regions  of  the  dead  to  little 
purpose  ;  the  revenge  which  he  demands  is  not  obtained*  but 

*       .  .  .  .  ..»  bT 
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by  the  death  of  him  that  was  required  to  take  it ;  and  the 
gratification,  which  would  arise  from  the  destruction  of  an 
usurper  and  a  murderer,  is  abated  by  dtt  untimely  death  of 
Ophelia,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  harmless,  and  the 
pious.    Johnson. 
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Dtamati*  ©ewonae* 


MEN. 

'Claudius,  King  of  Denmark, 
Hamlet,  Son  to  the  former,  and  Nepbfav  to  the  present 

King. 
Fortinbras,  Prince  of  Norway* 
Polonius,  Lord  Chamberlain* 
Horatio,  Friend  to  Hamlet. 
Laertes,  Son  to  Polonius. 
Voltimand,         "I 
Cok.nel.us,  \c~rtim. 

ROSENCRANTZ,        f^  *• 

Guildenstern,J 
O  s  r  i  c  k  ,  a  Courtier. 
Another  Courtier. 
A  Priest. 

Marcellus,>0~       # 
Bernardo,     J    «* 
Francisco,  a  Soldier. 
Reynaldo,  Servant  to  Polonius* 
A  Captain ;  An  Ambassador. 
Ghost  of  Hamlet's  father. 

WOMEN, 

Gertrude,  Queen  of  Denmark ,  and  Mother  to  Hamlet. 
Ophelia,  Daughter  to  Polonius.  A 

JLords,  Ladies,  Players,  Grave-Diggers,  Sailors,  Messengers^ 

and  other  Attendants. 

Scene,  Eltineur. 
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lACTL    SCENE  L 


■Elsineur.    A  Platform  before  the  Palace*    FnANClSCP 
on  his  Pott,     Enters  kin  B$Kti&KDO. 

Bernardo, 

Who's  there? 
Fran.  Nay,  answer  me :  .stand,  and  unfold  your- 
self.   ., 
Ber,  Long  live  the  king  J 

Fran.  Bernardo  ? 

•  *« 

<    Ber.  He, 

Fran.  You  CQme  most  carefully  upon  your  hour,  4 

Ber,  'Tis  now  struck  twelve;  get  thee  to-be^l, 
Francisco. 

Fran.  For  this  relief,  much  thanks :  'tis  bitter  ^old, 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart. 

Bcr.  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  f  *o 

fran.  Not  a, mouse  stirring    >       t  . 


Ber. 
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* 

Ber.  W«H.  good  night*      '  "    '      ,     ^ 

If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Mafcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  haste/ 

£«frr  HOrAYio,  «tofMA*ettlus. 

/raw.  I  think,  I  hear  them. — Stand,  ho!  Who  is 
there  ? 

/for.  Friends  to  this  ground. 

Mar.  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Fran.  GiVe  you  good  night. 

Mar.  O,  farewel,  honest  soldier : 
Who  hath  relievM  you  ?  so 

Fran.  Bernardo  hath  my  place. 
Give  you  good  night.  [Exit  Francisco. 

Mar.  Holla!  Bernardo  I 

Ber.  Say,  N 

What,  is  Horatio  there  ? 

Her.  A  piece  of  him. 

Ber.  Welcome,  Horatio;  welcome, good  Marcellus. 

Mar.  What,  has  this  thing   appcar'd    again   to* 
night  ? 

Ber.  I  have  seen  nothing. 

Mar.  Horatio  says,  'tis  but  our  phantasy ;  30 

And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him, 
Touching  this  dreaded  sight,  twice  seen  of  us  j 
Therefore  I  have  intreated  him  along, 
With  tft  to  "watch  the  minutes  of  this  night  5 
That,  if  again  this  apparition  come, 
He  may  approve  out  eyes,  and  speak  to  it. 

/for.  Tush!  tush  I  twill  not  appear-.  •    - 

Ber. 
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Ber.  Sit  down  a  while  x  •-,•_• 

W  V 

And  let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears, 

That  are  so  fortified  agaiiist  our  story,  ,  '40 

>Vhat  we  two  nights  have  seen. 

Nor.  Well,  sit  we  down, 
And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this. 

Ber.  Last  night  of  all,  ;  *  •.- 

When  yon  same  star,  that's  westward  from  the  p$lef 
Had  made  his  qourse  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven  «• 
Where  now  it  bums,  Marcellus,  and-  myself, .     < 
JChe  bell  then  beatingfone,^—  .*  \ 

Mar.  Peace,  break  thee  off  j  look,  where  it  comes 
again]..  .  49 

Enter  Ghatt. 

« 
Ber.  In  the  same  figure,  like  the  king  that's  dead,- 

Afar.  Thou  art  a  scholar,  speak  to  it,.  Horatio. 

1   B<r.  Looks  it  not  like  the  king  ?  mark  it,  Horatio. 

Hot.  Most  like: — it  harrows  me  with  fear,  and 

wonder. 

\  Bet.  It  would  be  spoke  to, 

Mar.  Speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

<  ^Hor.  What  art  thou,  that  usurp'st  this  time  of 

night, 

Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form 

In  winch  the  majesty  of  bury'd  Denmark 

Did  sometime  march?    by  heaven  I  charge  thee, 

speak* 

Mar.  If  is  offended.  .    $0 

Ber.  See  !  jt  stalks  away, 

H*r> 
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Hor.  Stay ;  speak  $  I  charge  the*,  speak* 

Mar.  *Tis  gone,  and  will  not  answer. 

Bcr.  How  now,  Horatio  ?  you  tremble*  and  look 
pale  : 
Is  not  this  something  more  than  phantasy  ? 
What  think  you  of  it  ? 

*fe/.  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe, 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine- own  eyes. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  king  ?  70 

H*r.  As  thou  art  to  thyself : 
6uch  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on, 
When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated  5 
So  frown'd  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle, 
He  smote  the  sledded  Poi&ck  on  the  ice. 
*Tis  strange. 

Mar.  Thus,  twice  before,  and  just  at  this  dead 
hour, 
With  martial  stalk  he  hath  gone  by  our  watch. 

Hor.  In  what  particular  thought  to  work,  I  know 
not; 
But,  in  the  gross  and  scope  of  mine  opinion,  -       89 
This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 

Mar.  Good  now,  sit  down,  and  tell  me,  he  that 
knows, 
Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land  ? 
And  why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  Cannon, 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war  ? 

Why 
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Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  die  Sunday  from  the  week  I 
What  wight  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day  ; 
Who  h%  that  can  inform  roe  ?  01 

/for.  That  can  1 1 
At  least,  the  whisper  goes  to.    Our  but  king, 
Whose  image  even  but  now  appeared  to  us, 
Was, .  a*  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  prick'd  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride, 
Dar'd  to  the  combat  5  kk  which,  our  valiant  Hamlet 
(For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world  esteem'd  him) 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras;  who,  by  a  aeal'd  compact, 
Well  ratify'd  by  law,  and  heraldry,  109 

Did  forfeit,  with  his  life,  all  those  his  lands, 
Which  he  stood  aeu'd  of,  to  the  conqueror  t  . 
Against  the  which  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  king  j  which  had  returned 
To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 
Had  he  been  vanquisher  j  as,  by  that,  covenant, 
And  carnage,  of  the  articles  design'd, 
His  fell  to  Hamlet :  Now,  sir,  young  Fortinbrasj 
Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full, 
Hath  in  die  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there,       1 10 
Shark'd  up  a  bat  of  landless  resolute*, 
For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise 
That  hath  a^stomach  in't  \  which  is  no  other 
(As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  state) 
But  to  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand, 
Aifd  terms  coospulsatory,  tjwse  foresaid  lands 

So 
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So  by  his  father  lost  t  And  this,  I  take  it, 
Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations  j  ■     '■       - 

The  source  of  this-  our  watch  5  and  the  chief  head     ■•* 
Of  this  post-haste  and  romage  in  the  land.  120 

*   Ber.  [I  think,  it  be  no  other,  but  even  so  : 
Well  may  it  sort,  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  aVmed  through  ouf  watch  ;  so  like  the  king  ' 
That  was*  and  is  the  question  of  these  wars. 

Hor.  A  mote  it  is,  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye.         > 
In  the  most  "high  and  palmy  state  of  Rdme, 
A  little  ere  "the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead     ; 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets ; 
Stirs  shone  with  trains-  of  fire  ;  dews  of  blood  fell ; 
Disasters  veil'd  the  sun ;  and  the  moist  star,  131 

Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands, 
Was  sick  almost  to  dooms-day  with  eclipse.  ^ 

And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events, — 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates, 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on,— 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 
Unto  our  clrmatures  and  countrymen.—] 

j    •  Re-enter  Ghost. 

But,  soft  j  behold,  lo,  where  it  comes  again ! 

I'll  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me. — Stay,  illusion  I    J4+ 

If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice, 

Speak  tome:. 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done, 

*^hat  ntay  to  thee  do-  ease,  and  grace  to  me, 

'w  3  Speak 
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Speak  to  me : 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate, 

Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 

O,.  speak; 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 

Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth,  1  m 

For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

[Cock  crows » 
Speak  of  it  <; — stay,  and  speak, — Stop  it,  Marcellus.— 

Mar.  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partizan  ? 

Hot.  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 

Bcr,  'Tis  here ! 

Hot.  'Tis  here ! 

Mar.  'Tis  gone  !  [Exit  Ghost. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 
To  offer  it  the  shew  of  violence  5 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable,  160 

And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery, 

Bcr.  It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock  crew. 

Hor.  And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.     I  have  heard, 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill- sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day  5  and,  at  his  warning, 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine  :  and  of  the  truth  herein  170 

This  present  object  made  probation.  ■  • 

Mar,  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes    .*  •     • 

B  Wherein 
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Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long  t 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad; 
The  nights  are  wholesome  j  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
$o  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time* 

tior.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
But,  look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad,         181 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill : 
Break  we  our  watch  up ;  and,  by  my  advice, 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet ;  for,  upon  my  life, 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him : 
po  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it,. 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty * 

Mar.  Let's  do't,  I  pray ;  and  I  this  morning  know 
Where  we  shall  find  him  most  convenient.    [Exxwa. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Room  of  State.  Enter  the  King,  Queen,  Hamlet,  Po- 
lonxus,  Laertes,  Voltimand,  Cornelius, 
Lords,  jutd  Attendants. 

King.  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's 
death 
The  memory  be  green ;  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  kingdom 
To  be  contra&ed  in  one  brow  of  woe ; 
Yet  so  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature, 

4  That 
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That  we  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him, 

Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves. 

Therefore  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen, 

The  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state. 

Have  we,  as  'twere,  with  a  defeated  joy,—  too 

With  one  auspicious,  and  one  dropping  eye ; 

With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage, 

In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole, — 

Taken  to  wife :  nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 

Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 

With  this  affair  along  : — For  all,  our  thanks. 

Ifow  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras,-- - 

Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth  j 

Or  thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death, 

Our  state  to  be  disjoint,  and  out  of  frame, —        ftio 

Colleagued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage, 

He  hath  not  fsul'd  to  pester  us  with  message, 

Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 

Lost  by  his  father,  with  all  bands  of  law, 

To  our  most  valiant  brother. — So  much  for  him* 

Now  for  ourself,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting  i 

Thus  much  the  business  is :  We  have  here  writ 

To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras,—. 

Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 

Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose, — to  suppress  820 

His  further  gait  herein  j  m  that  the  levies, 

The  lists,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 

Out  of  his  subject : — and  we  here  dispatch 

You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 

For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway j 

B  i  j  Giving 
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Giving  to  yjofc'no  further  personal  power 
To  business  with  the  king,  more  than  the  scope 
Of  these  dilated  articles  allows. 
Farewel ;  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  duty. 
*    VoL  In.  that,   and  all  things,   will  we  shew  our 
.   :  duty.  230 

4  King,  We  doubt  it  nothing ;  heartily  farewel. 

[Exeunt  Vo l t i m an d,  and  Cornelius, 
And  now,.  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  toW  us  of  some  suit ;  What  is't,  Laertes  ? 
You  cannot  speak. of  reason  to  the  Dane, 
And  lose  your  voice :    What  would'st  thou   beg, 

Laertes,  * 

That  sfrail  not  be  my.  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 
The  head.  j$- not  more  native  to  the  heart, 
The  hapd  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth, 
Than  is  jhe  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father.. 
What  would' st  thou: have,  Laertes*  240 

Laer.  My.  ditead  lord,  *  -  , . 

Your  leave. and  favour  to  return  to  France  ; 
From  whence  though  willingly  I.eame  to  Denmark, . 

To  sljew  my  di|ty  intyoui!  cpronatwMi }         -.-  . 
Yet  now,  J  must  confess,  that  duty  done, 
My  thoughts  and  wishes  bend  again  toward tJf  ranee  j 
fA»d  bowLthem  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King.  Have  you  your  father**  leav<e  ?  What  says 
'  Polonius  ? :  „ .     1  . 

Pol.  He,  hath,  my  lord,  [wrung  from  me  my  slow 
/leave,      /  f. 
By  laboursome  petition  5  and,  at  last,     ,  250 

'  *  Upon 
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Upon  his  will  I  s^d  ray  hard  consent}: 
I  do  beseech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 

King,  Take"  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes ;  time  be  thine, 
And  thy  best  graces  spend  it  at  thy  will.— 
But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son,— • 

Ham,  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 

[Aside* 

King,  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on  you  I 

Hmm,  Not  so,  my  lord,  I  am  too  much  i'  the  sun* 

Queen,  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour  off, 
And  let  thin*  eye-  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids  s6r 

Seek-  /or  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust  s 
Thou  know'st,  'tis  common  $  all,  that  live,  must  die. 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Horn,  Ay>  madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen,  If  it  be, 
Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  I 

Ham,  Seems,  madam!    nay,  it  is;    I  know  not 
seems. 
*Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black,  870 

Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath* 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 
Nor  the  deje&ed  haviour  of  the  visage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shews  of  grief, 
That  can  denote  me  truly :  These,  indeed,  seem, 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play : 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  passeth  shew ; 
These,  but,thc  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe* 

Biij  King. 
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King,  *Tis^weet  and  commendable  in  your  nature, 
Hamlet,  . 

To  give  ihese  mourning  duties  to  ycmr  fether  :      280 
But,  you  mtis*  know,  your  father  lost  a:  father  5 
That  father  lost,  lost  feis';  and  the  survivor  bound 
In.  filial  obligation,  foe  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow  s  But  to  persever 
In  obstinate  coridolement,  is  a  course 
Of  impioiisi  stubbornness  5  'tis  unmanly  grief  : 
It.  shews  a  will  most  incorreft  to  heaven ; 
A  heart  unfortify'd,  or  mind  impatient  ; 
An  understanding  simple,  and  unschool'd : 
For  wiiat,  we  know,  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the?  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense,.  a£t 

Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition, 
Take  it  fo  heart  ?•  Fie  1  *tis  a  fault  to  heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature, 
To  reason  most?  absurd,'  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers, -and,  who  still  hathxry'd, 
From  the  first  corse,  'till  he  that  died  to-day, 
This  must  tt  so.     We  pfray  you,  throw  to  earth 
This  unprevaiiing  woe  j  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father,:  for,  Jet  the  world  take  note,         300 
You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne : 
And,  with  no  less  nobility  of  Jove 
Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  hrs  son, 
Do  I  impart  toward  you.-    For  your  intent 
In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg, 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire  : 
And,  we  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 

,    Here, 
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Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 
Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son.    .  •     . 

Queen,  Let  not  thy  mother  lose  her  prayers,  Ham- 
let;    ,  :  310 
I  pray  thee,  stay  with  us,  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham.  I  shall  m  all  my  best  obey  you,  madam. 
»  King.;  Why,  'tis  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply j 
Be  as  ourself  in  Denmark.— Madam,  come  5  - 
Tins  gentle  and  unfore'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart :.  in  grace  whereof,     . 
No  jocund  health,  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day, 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell ; 
And  the  king's  rouze  the  heaven  shall  bruit  again, 
Re-speaking  earthly  thunder.  Come,- away.  [Exeunt. 

Manet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  !  322 

Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self- slaughter !  O  God  !  O  God  ! 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  'of  this  world ! 
Fie  on' t!  O  fie!  'tis  an  un weeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank,  and  gross  in  nature, 
Possess  it  merely.  .  That  it  should  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  deadl — nay,  not  so  much,  not  two : 
80  excellent  a  king;  that  was,  to  this,  331 

Hyperion  to  a  satyr :  so  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  might  not  let  e'en  the  winds  of  heaven   • 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heaven  and  earth ! 

Must 
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Must  I  remember?  wbyr  she  would  hang  on  him* 
As  if  increase  of  appelate  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  ovl:  And  yet*  within  a  month,—- 
Let  me  not  think  on'tj Frailty,   thy  name   is 

woman! — 
A  little  month  ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old,.     - 
With  which  she  follaw*d  ray  poor  father's  body,    $4© 
Like  Niobe*  all  tears  : — why  she,  even  she,-— 
O  heaven  V  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason, 
Would  have  mourn'd  longer,— .  marry1  d  with  my 

uncle, 
My  father's  brother  j  but  no  more  like  my  father, 
Than  I  to  Hercules :  Within  a  month 5 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  .unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  gauled  eyes, 
She  marry'd. — O  most  Wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets  1 
U  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good  3  35a* 

But  break,  my  heart ;  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue  ! 

Enter  Horatio,  Bernardo,  a^Marcellus. 

Her.  Hail  to  your  lordship !  * 

Ham.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well : 
Horatio, — or  I  do  forget  myself  ? 
Hot.  The  same*  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant 

ever. 
Ham.  Sir,  my  good  friend  $  I'll  change  that  name 
with  you. 
And  what  make  you,  from  Wittenberg!  Horatio  ? — 
Marcelkts  \ 

Mar* 
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Mar.  My  good  lord,—-  359 

Ham.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  5  good  even,  sir. — 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 

Hor.  A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham .  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so ; 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself :  I  know  you  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elsineur  ? 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep, .  ere  you  depart. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's  funeral. 

Ham.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  modcme,  fellow-student; 
I  think,  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding;         371 

Hor.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  follow'd  hard  upon. 

Ham.  Thrift,  thrift,   Horatio !    the  funeral  bak'd 
meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
'Would  I  had  met  my -dearest  foe  in  heaven., 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  thitday,  Horatio  In-^i. 
My  father, — methinkg,  I  see  my  father.  '       , .    .n' 

Hor.  O  where,  my  .lord  ?  •    ' '• 

Ham.  In  my  mind's  eye*  Horatio;    '.:•:  ••       .       379 

Hor.  I  saw  him  60 ce,  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon'his  like  again. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw.  him  yesternight.  . 

Ham.  Saw  t  who  ? 

Hor.  My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham.  The  king  my  father  I 

Hor.  Season  your  admiration  for  a  while 

With 
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With  an  attcnt  ear  5  'till  I  may  deliver, 

Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen, 

This  marvel  to  you.  396 

Ham.  For  heaven's  love,  let  me  hear, 

Hor.  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch, 
In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night, 
Been  thus  encounter'd.     A  figure  like  your  father, 
Arm'd  at  all  points,  exactly,  cap-a-pe, 
Appears  before  them,  and,  with  solemn  march, 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them :  thrice  he  walk'd, 
By  their  opprest  and  fear  surprized  eyes, 
Within  his  truncheon's  length  ;  whilst  they, .  distUTd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  a£t  of  fear,  401 

Stand  dumb  and  speak  not  to  him.    This  to  me 
In  dreadful  secresy  impart  they  did ; 
And  I  with  them,  the  third  night,  kept  the  watch  : 
Where,  as  they  had  delivered,  both  in  time, 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 
The  apparition  comes  :  I  knew  your  father  j 
These  hands  are  not  more  like. 
•    Ham.  But  where  was  this-? 

Mar.  My   lord,    upon    the   platform   where    we 
watch'd.  410 

Ham.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it ) 

Hqv.  My  lord,  I  did ; 
But  answer  made  it  none :  yet  once,  methought, 
It  lifted  up  its. head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak  : 
But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  loud  5. 

And 
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And  at  the  soaqd  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vanish'd  from  our  sight. 

Ham.  'TU  very  strange.  419 

/for.  As  I  do  live,  my  honoured  lord,  'tis  true  j 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty, 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me* 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  \ 

All.  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Arro'd,  say  you } 

All.  Arra'd,  my  lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ? 

AH.  My  lof d»  from  head  to  foot. 

Qam.  Then  saw  you  not  his  face.  439 

Hot.  O,  yes,  my  lord  3  he  wore  his  beaver  up. 

Ham.  What*  ioqk'4  he  frowningiy } 

Hor.  A  countenance  more 
In  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham.  Pale,  or  red. 

Hot.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you  I 

/for.  Most  constantly. 

Ham.  I  would,  I  had  been  there. 

Hot.  It  would  haye  much  amaVd.  you.  449 

Ham.  Very  Hke* 
Very  like:  Stay'd  it  long? 

Hot.  While  one  with  moderate  haste  . 
Might  tell  a  hundred. 

Both.  Longer,  longer. 

Her. 
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Hor.  Not  when  I  saw  it. 

Ham*  His  beard  was  grizzl'd  ?  no  ? 

Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  lifej 
A  sable  silver'd. 

Ham.  I  will  watch  to  night ;  450 

Perchance,  'twill  walk  again,   • 

Hor. .  I  warrant,  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
I'll  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape, 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all, 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal1  d  this  sight, 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still  5 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night, 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue ; 
I  will  requite  your  loves :  So,  fare  you  well :         460 
Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
I'll  visit  you. 

All.  Our  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you ;  Farewel. 

[Exeunt. 
My  father's  spirit  in  arms  !  all  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  some  foul  play:    'would,   the  night  were 

come! 
•Till  then  sit  fctill,  my  soul :  Foul  deeds  will  rise, 
(Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them)  to  men's  eyes. 

•  I  £xit\ 


SC£Ar£ 
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SCENE  III. 


An  Apartment  mPoLONius*  House.    Enter  Laertes, 

and  Ophelia. 

Laer.  My  necessaries  are  embark'd  j  farewel : 
And,  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit,  47a 

And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep, 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Oph.  Do  you  doubt  that  ? 

Laer.'  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favour, 
Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 
Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute  ; 
No  more. 

Oph.  No  more  but  so  ?  480 

Laer.  Think  it  no  more : 
Fox*  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews,  and  bulk ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes, 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal.     Perhaps,  he  loves  you  now ; 
And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will :  but,  you  must  fear, 
His  greatness  weighed,  his  will  is  not  his  own ; 
For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth : 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do,  499 

Carve  for  .himself ;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  state  j 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscribed 

C  Unt« 
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Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body. 

Whereof  he  is  the  head :  Then  if  he  says,  he  loves 

you, 
It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it, 
As  he  in  his  particular  ac"t  and  place 
May  give  his  saying  deed  j  which  is  no  further* 
Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 
Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain,    500 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs 5 
Or  lose  your  heart  5  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmaster'd  importunity. 
Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister; 
And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection, 
Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 
The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon : 
Virtue  itself  scapes  not  calumnious  strokes : 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring,  $19 

Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclos'd  j 
And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 
Be  wary  then :  best  safety  lies  in  fear  j 
Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 

Op  A.  I  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep, 
As  watchman  to  my  heart :  But,  good  my  brother, 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Shew  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven  5 
Whilst,  like  a  puft  and  reckless  libertine,  $*o 

Himself  the  primrose -path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  read. 

Lacr. 
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Laer.  O,  fear  me  not. 
I  stay  too  long  ;-~*-But  here  my  father  come*. 

£»frr  Polonxus. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace  ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 

Pol.  Yet  here,  Laertes?  aboard,  aboard,  for  shame; 
The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail, 
And  you  are  staid  for:  There,— my  blessings  with 
you ;        [Laying his  hand  on  Laertes'  head* 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory  530 

Look  thou  character.    Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  aft. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast)  and  their  adoption  try*d, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ; 
But  do  hot  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new~hatch'd  unfiedg'd  comrade.    Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 
Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice :      540 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  jodgaaent. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  express  d  in  fancy  -,  rich,  not  gaudy : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 
And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  stationy 
Are  most  seled,  and  generous  chief,  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  tender  be : 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

Cij  This 
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This  above  all, — To  thine  ownself  be  true ;  550 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewel  j  my  blessmg  season  this  in  thee  I 

Laer.  Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  time  invites  you  ;  go,  your  servants  tend. 

Laer,  Farewel,  Ophelia  5  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  said  to  you. 

Of  A.  'Tis  in  my  memory  lock'd, 
And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

Laer.  Farewel;  [Exit  Laertes. 

Pol.  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you  ? 

Oph.  So  please  you,  something  touching  the  lord 
Hamlet.  56a 

Pol.  Marry,  well  bethought : 
'Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you  5  and  you  yourself 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  bounteous ; 
If  it  be  so  (as  so  'tis  put  on  me, 
And  that  in  way  of  caution),  I  must  tell  you, 
You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly, . 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour :     576 
What  is  between  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth.  ' 

Oph.  He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late  made  many' tenders 
Of  his  affection  to  me. 

PoL '  AfFeftion  ?  puhl  you  speak  like  a  green  girl, 
Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 

Oph,  I  do  not  know,   my  lord,   what  I  should 
think. 

Pol. 
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Pol.  Marry,  I'll teaehysu?  think,  yourself "a>  baby ; 
That  you  have  ta'ea -these  tend#9S*fbf  tru*  pay, 
Yihich  are  not  sterling.  Tender  ypur&eljfmore  dearly  5 
Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the%poor  phrase         581 
Wronging  it  thus),  you'll  tender  me  a  fool. 

Oph.  My  lord,  he  hath  importuned  me  with  love, 
In  honourable  fashion. 

Pol.  Ay,  fashion  you  may  call,  it  j  go  to,  go  to. 

Opk.  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech, * 
•  my  lord, 
With  almost  all  the  holy  vow*  of  heaven. 

Pol.  Ay,  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.   I  do  know, 
When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  soul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows :  These  blazes,  daughter, 
Giving  metre  light  than  heat,— extinft  in  bothy     591 
Even  in  their  promise,  as  it  is  a  making,— 
You  must  not  take  for  fire.    From  this  time, 
Be  somewhat-  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence ; 
Set  ydur  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate, 
Than  a  command  to  parley.    For  lord  Hamlet, 
Believe  so  much  in  him,  That  he  is  voting  $ 
And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk, 
Than  may  be  given  you :  In  few,  Ophelia,  59$ 

Do  not  believe  his  vows :  for  they  are  brokers ; 
Not  of  that  dye  which  their  investments  shew, 
But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits, 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds, 
The  better  to  beguile.    This  is  for  all, — 
I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
Have  you  so  slander  any  moment's  leisure, 

Cuj  As 
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As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 

Look  to't,  I  charge  you$  come  your  ways. 

.    Oph.  I  shall  obey,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.  '■ 

The   Platform.      Enter   Hamlet,    Horatio,    and 

Marcellus. 

Ham.  The  air  bites  shrewdly  j  it  is  very  cold.     610 

Hor.  It  is.  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 
t   Ham*  What  hour  now  ? 

Hor,  I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Afar.  No,'  it  is  struck. 
!    Hor^  Indeed  ?  I  heard  it  not :    it  then  draws  near 

the  season, 
Wherein. the  spirit  held' his.  wont  to  walk. 

•  [Noise  of  musick  within. 

What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Harp,.  The  king  doth  wake  to -night,  and  takes  his 
rouse, 
Keeps  wassel,  and  the  swaggering  up-spring  reels ; 
And,  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down, 
The  kettle-drum,  and  trumpet,  .thus  bray  out      621 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hor.  Is  it  a  custom  ? 

Ham.  Ay^f.  marry,  is't : 
But,  to  my  mind, — though  I  am.  native  here, 
And  to  the  manner  born, — it  is  a  custom 
Morj  honour' d  in  the  breach,  than  the  observance. » 

This 
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This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west, 

Makes  us  tradne'd,  and  tax'd  of  other  nations  : 

They  clepe  11s,  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 

Soil  our  addition  j  and,  indeed,  it  takes  631 

From  our  atqhievements,  though  performed  at  height. 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 

So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 

That*  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 

As,  in  their  birth  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 

Since  nature  cannot  chuse  his  origin),  * 

By  the  o'er-growth  of  some  completion, 

Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason  5 

Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'er-teavens      640 

The  form  of  plausive  manners  ji-<  that,  these  men,— 

Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  df'aone  defeft; 

Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star,— 

Their  virtues  else  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 

As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo)  T 

Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 

From  that  particular  fault :  The-  dram  of  bast 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  worth  out,  ' 

To  his  own  scandal. 

Enter  Ghost, 

Hor.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  I  650 

Ham.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  I—. 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd, 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell, 
£e  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable, 
Thou  coxn'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 

That 
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That  I  will  speak  to  thee  i  V\\  call  thee,  Haafllet, 

King,  father,  royal  Dane  j  O,  answer  met 

Let  me  not  burst  in.  ignorance  1  but  tell, 

Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 

Have  burst  their  cearments  ?  why  the  sepulelure,  66+ 

Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-urn'd* 

Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 

To  cast  thee  up  again  *  What  may  this  mean*— 

That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  eompkte  steel, 

Re  visit 'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon* 

Making  night  hideous  :  and  we  fools,  of  nature 

So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition* 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls ^ 

Say,  why  is  this  ?  wherefore  ?  what  should  we  do  ? 

Hor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  ill,  679 

As  if  it  some  impartmeot  did  deske 
To  you  atone. 

Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  a&ion 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed,  ground  ; 
But  da  not  go  with  it* 

Hor.  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham.  It  will  not  speak ;  then  I  wilL  follow  it. 

Hor.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  what  should  be  the  fear  ? 
I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's,  fee ;  680 

And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? 
It  waves  me  forth  again ; — 1*11  follow  it. 

Hor.  What,  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my 
lord* 

Or 
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Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff, 

That  beetles  o'er  his^base  into  the  sea  ? 

And  .there  assume  some  other  horrible  form, 

Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason, 

And  draw  you  into  madness  ?  think  of  it : 

[The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation,  690 

Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain, 

That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea, 

And  hears  it  roar  beneath] . 

Hc&n,  It  waves  me  still : — 
Go  on,  '  M  follow  thee. 

Mar.  You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Hold  off  your  hands. 

Hot.  Be  rul'd,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ham.  My  fate  cries  out, 
And  makes  each-  petty  artery  in  this  body  700 

As  hardy  'as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve. 

Still  am  I  call*d — unhand  me,  gentlemen ;— 

[Breaking  from  them. 
By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me : — 

I  say,  away  :— Oaon, I'll. follow  thee. 

[■Exeunt  Ghost,  and  Ham  let. 

Hot.  'lie  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

Mar.  Let*s  follow ;  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

Hor.  Have  after : — To  what  issue  will  this  come  ? 

Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 

Hor.  Heaven  will  direct  it. 

•  Mar.  Nay,  let's  follow  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  V. 


A  more  remote  Part  of  the  Platform*    Re-enter  Ghost, 

and  Hamlets 

Ham.  Whither  wilt  thou  lead  me  ?  speak,  I'll  go 
no,  further,  711 

Ghost.  Mark  me. 

Ham.  I  will. 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come, 
When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghost ! 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not,  bu£  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  I  shall  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear.  7*0 

Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,   when  thou  saalt 
hear. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghost.  I  am  thy  father's  spirit  j 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night  j 
And,  for  the  day,  confin'd  to  fast  in  fires, 
'Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 
Are  burnt  and  purgd  away.     But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word  729 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul ;  freeze  thy  young  blood  ; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres  $ 
Thy  knotty  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end 

Like 
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Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine : 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 

To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood : — List,  list,  O  list !—» 

If  thou  did'st  ever  thy  dear  father  love, 

Ham.  O  heaven  1 

Gkost.  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural  mur- 
der. 

Ham.  Murder?  740 

Ghost.  Murder  most  foul,  as  m  the  best  it  is; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham,  Haste  me  to  know  it ;  that  I,  with  wings  as 
swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Gkost.  I  find  thee  apt ; 
And  duller  should'st  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Let  lie's  wharf, 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this.     Now,  Hamlet,  hear : 
*TXs  given  out,  that,  sleeping  in  my  orchard,        75a 
A  serpent  stung  me ;  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Rankly  abus'd :  but  know,  thou  noble  youth, 
The  serpent,  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life, 
Now  wears  his  crown. 
-    Ham.  Q,  my  prophetick  soul  \  my  uncle  f 

Ghott.  Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast, 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traiterous  gifts 
(O  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce !),  won  to  his  shameful  lust  76* 

The  will  of  my  most  seeming- virtuous  queen* 

O,  Hamlet, 
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O,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-off  was  there  I 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity,  < 

That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage  j  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd, 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven ; 
So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd,  770 

Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed. 
And  prey  on  garbage. 

But,  soft !  methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air- 
Brief  let  me  be  : — Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 
My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon, 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole,  ^ 

With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment ;  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man,  78a 

That,  swift  as  quick-silver,  it  courses  through  "! 

The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body $ 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset  , 

And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood :  so  did  it  mine  j  J 

And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about,  , 

Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand,  789        , 

Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  dispatch'd :  *j 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 

UnhoutelTd, 
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Unhousell'd,  disappointed,  unaneal'd^ 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head  : 
O,  horrible !  O,  horrible !  most  horrible ! 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not  j 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest. 
But,  howsoever  thou  pursu*st  this  act, 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  letvthy  soul  contrive      $09 
Against  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her.     Fare  thee  well  at  once ! 
The  glow-worm  shews  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gjns  to  pale  his  uneffc&ual  fire : 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu !  remember  me.  [Exit. 

Ham.  O,  all  you  host  of  heaven  !  O  earth !  What 
else!-' 
And  shall  I  couple  hell ! — O  fie  l—-Hold,  hold,  my 

heart  j 
And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old, 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up ! --Remember  thee  ?  810 

Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.     Remember  thee  ? 

* 

Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 

1*11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 

All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past, 

That  youth  and  observation  copied  there  5 

And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 

Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 

Uiimix'd  with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  heaven. 

D  O  most 
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O  most  pernicious  woman !  820 

0  villainy  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain  \ 
My  tables, — meet  it  is,  I  set  it  down, 

That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain  3 
At  least,  I  am  sure,  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark : 

[Writing. 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are.    Now  to  my  word  j 
It  is,  Adieu,  adieu  I  remember  me. 

1  have  sworn  it. 

Hot.  My  lord,  my  lord,——  [Within. 

Mar.  Lord  Hamlet, [Within. 

Hot.  Heaven  secure  him !  [Within. 

,    Ham.  So  be  it  I  831 

Mar.  Illo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord  I  [Within. 

Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy  !  come,  bird,  come. 

Enter  Horatio,  and  Maecellus. 

Mar.  How  is't,  my  noble  lord  r 

Hot.  What  news,  my  lord? 

Ham.  O,  wonderful) 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No  5  you  will  reveal  it. 

Hor.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 

Mar.  Nvl,  my  lord.  84b 

Ham.  How  say  you  then 5  would  heart  of  man  once 

think  it  ? 

But  you'll  be  secret,— 
Both.  Ay,  by  heaven,  my  lord. 
Ham.  There's  ne'er  a  villain,  dwelling  m  all  Den- 
mark, • 

But 
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But  he's  an  arrant  knave. 

Hot.  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from 
the  grave, 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  Why,  right  \  you  are  in  the  right  j 
And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
X  hold  it  fit,  that  we  shake  hands,  and  part :        859 
You,  as  your  business,  and  desire,  shall  point  you  ;-r 
For  every  man  hath  business,  and  desire, 
Such  as  it  is,~and,  for  my  own  poor  part, 
Look  you,  I  will  go  pray. 

Hot.  These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my 
lord* 

Ham.  I  am  sorry  they  offend  you,  heartily ; 
Yes,  'faith,  heartily. 

Hot.  There's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Yes,  by  saint  Patrick,  but  there  is,  Horatio, 
And  much  offence  too.  Touching  this  vision  here,— 
It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you :  861 

For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'er-master  it  as  you  may.   And  now,  good  friends, 
As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers, 
Give  me  one  poor  request. 

Hor.  What  is't,  ray  lord  ?  we  will.       g^ 

Ham.  Never  make  known  what  you  have  seen  to* 
night. 

Both.  My  lord,  we  will  not. 

Ham.  Nay*  but  swear  it. 

Har.  In  faith,  my  lord,  not  I.  870 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith* 

D  ij  Ham. 
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Ham.  Upon  my  sword. 
*    Mar.  We  have  sworn!  my  lord,  already. 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword, « indeed. 

Ghost,  [beneath]  Swear. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha,  boy !  say'st  thou  so  ?  art  thou  there, 
true-penny  ? 
Come  on, — you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellaridge,— 
Consent  to  swear. 

Hot.  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  speak  of. this  that  you  have  seen, 
Swear  by  my  sword.  ■  l  881 

Ghost,  [beneath']  Swear.       '     '* '  -  * 

Ham.  HicSBubique?  then  we'll  shift  our  ground  : — 
Come  hither,  gentlemen, 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  tny  sword  : 
Swear  by  my  sword, 
Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard.    ' 

Ghost,  [beneath]  Swear  by  his  sword. 

Ham.  Well  said,  old  mole;  can'st  work  i*  the  earth 

so  fast?  *  •  S89 

A  worthy  pioneer !  — Once  more  remove,  good  friends. 

Hor.    O  day'  and   night,    but   this   is  wondrous 
strange  ! 

Ham.  And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  welcome. 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 
But  come ; — 

Here,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  mercy  f 
How  strange  or  odd'soe'efr  I  bear  myself, —     ' 
As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet 

To 


To  put  an  antiefe  disposition  on,— 
That  you,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  stall     909 
(With  arms  encumber'4  thus  $  or  this  h^ad-shake  j 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase, 
As,  Wellt  well,  we  4*?*/;— or,  We  could,  an  if  tut 
tpmld  5" — or,  ff  we  list  to  sfieak $— or,.  There  be,  a\  if 
they  might  \ — 

Or  such  ambiguou*  giving  out),  denote 
That  you  know  aught  of  me  :  This  do  ye  swear, 
So  gra,ce  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  hel£  you I 
Swear, 
Ghost,  [beneath]  Swear.  010 

Ham.  R$st,  rest,  perturbed  spirit! — So,  gentlemen. 
With  all  my  love.  I  do  commend  me  to  you :. 
And  what  so  poor  a,  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do,  to,  qxdtqss  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 
God  willing,  shall  not  lapk.    Let  us  go  in  together  $ 
Aad  stiU  your  ftwjera  on.  your  lips,  I  pray. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint ; — O  cursed  spight  I 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right  1 — 
Nay,  come,  let's,  go  together.  [Exeunt* 
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ACT II    SCENE  I. 

An  Apartmnt  in  Po  lo  n  i u  s '  House.    Enter  Po  lo n  i u  s, 

and  Reynalbo. 

Poloniut. 

Give  him  this  money,  and  these  notes,  Reynaldo. 
Rey,  I  will,  my  lord. 

Diij  Pol. 
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Pol.  You  shall  da  marvellous  wisely,  good  Rey- 
<  .    naldo,- '»  •  -  ,:  *  -  < 

Before  yoii  Visit  him,  to  make  enquiry 
Of  his  behaviour.  • ' ) 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it* 
'*.  PM.  •  Marry,'  well  said  $  yerf  well  said.  -.  Look  you, 
sir,  » 

Enquire  me  first  what  Dttnskers  are  in  Paris ;  * 

And  how,  and  who*  what  means,  and  where  they  keep,' 
What  company;  at!  What-expeoce  5 .  and  finding,       10 
By  this  encompassment,  and  drift  of  question,- 
(That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more  nearer; 
Then  tyour  particular  demands  will  touch  it : 
Take  you,  as. 'twere,  som«  distant  knowledge  of  him'; 
As  thus, — I  know  his  father,  and  his  friends, 
And,"  in  part,  htm, — Do  ydu  mark  this,  Reynaldb  ) 
i  Rxy.  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord.  * 

Pol.  Andy  in  part,  him,—*hut,  you  may  say,— wot 

•well:  t 

But,  if  %t  be  he' I  mean,  he's  very  zmld\ 

-Addittti  so  and  so ;— and  there  put  on  him  «    20 

What  forgeries  you  please  5  marry,  none  so  rankr    -.- 

As  may  dishonour  him ;  take  heed  of  that ; 

But,  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips, 

As  are  companions  noted  and  most  known 

'To  youth  and  liberty, 

Rey.  As  gaming,  my  lord. 

Pol.  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  swearing, 
Quarrelling,  drabbing : — You  may  go  so  far. 

Rey.  My  lord,  that  would  dishonour  him.  - 

Pol. 
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/V.  'Faith,  no ;  as  you  nitey  season  it  in  the-charge. 
Yoit  must- not  put  another  scandal  on  hint,      ■         31 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency ; 
That's  not  my  meaning :    but  breathe  his.  faults  sa 

«  quaintly,  ' 

That  tilery  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty  ; 
The  flash  and  out- break  of  a  fiery  mind  j 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood, 
Of  general  assault.  *        •  -     - 

Rey.  But,  my  good  lord,— — 
Pol,  Wherefore  should  you  do  this  * 
Rey.  Ay,«mylord,  .  46 

I  would  know  that. 

Pol.  Marry,  air,  here's  my  drift  5 
.And,  1  -"btelfave,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant  i    ' 
You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son, 
As  'twere  a  things  little  soil'd  i'  the  working, 
Mark  you,    your  party  in  converse,  him  you  would 
i  sound,  ' 

Having  ever  seen,  in  the  predominate  crimes, 
The  youth,  you  breathe  of,  guilty,  be  assur'd,      ♦ 
He  clbses  with  you  in  this  consequence  ;• 
Good  sir,  or  so  5  or  friend,  or  gentleman,—  jjo 

4         According  to  the  phrase,  or  the  addition, 
Of  man,  and  country.   ,■ 
Rey.  Very  good,  my  lord.  1 

Pol.  And  then,  sir,  does  he  this',-*~He  does — Wliat 
«  was  I 

About  to  say?  I  was  about  to  say         " 
Something :  Wh*re  did  I  leave  * 
.         •  Rey, 


Rey.  At,  closes  in  the  consequence. 

Pol.  At,  closes  in  the  consequence, — Ay,  marry  j 
He  closes  with  you  thus : — /  know  tfe  gentleman  : 
\  saw  him  yesterday,  or  t'other  day  %  $0 

Or  then,  or  then  ;  with  suck,  or  such ;  and^  as  you  say, 
There  was  hi  gaming ;  there  o'er  took  in,  his  rouse} 
There  falling  out  at  tenms;.  or,  peftfaflce, 
I  saw  him  enter  s%dt  a  house  of  sale, 
(Videlicet,  a  brothel)  or  so  forth. — S.e^  you  now  j 
Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth  t 
And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach,   . 
With  windlaces,  and  with  assays  of  bias, 
By  indirections  find  directions  out ; 
So,  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice*  70 

£hall  you  my  son :  You,  hays  mo,  have  you  not  ? 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  have. 

Pol.  God  be.  wi'  you ;  jiare  you  well, 

Rey.  Good  my  lord, — 

Pof.  Observe  his  inclination  in  yourself, 

Rey.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  let  him  ply  hi*  muskfe, 

fry.  Well,  my  lord.  [M* 

£nter  OPHZLl\f 

Pol.  Farewel,^  Jipw  now,   Ophelia?    what's  th* 

matter  ? 
Opfu  Q,  my  lord,  myt  lord,  I  have  been  so  af« 

frighted !  8q 

Pol.  With  what,  in  the.  name  of  heaven  ? 
Qph.  My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  closet, 

Lord 
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Lord  Hamlet,— with  his- doublet  all  unbrac*d$ 

No  hat  upon  his  head ;  his  stockings  foul'd, 

Ungarter'd,  and  down -gyved  to  his  ancle; 

Pale  as  his  shirt  j  his  knees  knocking  each  other; 

And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport, 

As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell, 

To  speak  of  horrors,  ~ he  comes  before  me, 

Pol.  Mad  for  thy  love  ?  9© 

Opk.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  j  * 

But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it.  " 

Pol.  What  said  he  ? 

Oph.  He  took 'me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard : 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  All  his  arm ; 
¥Lhd,  with -his  other  ha<id  thns,o'er  his  brow,     * 
He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face, 
As  he  would  draw  it.     Long  &faid  h*soj  •*-       "* 
At  last,— a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm,  9^ 

And  -thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and. down,— * 
He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 
And  end  his  being :  That  done,  he  lets  me  go  : 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  turn'd, 
He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
"For  out  o*  doors  he  went  without  their  helps,*  .     * 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me. 

Pol.  Come',  go  with  me ;  I  will  go  seek  the  king. 
This  is  the  very  ecstacy  of  love ; 
Whoie  violent  property  foredoes  itself,  j  10 

And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings, 

As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven, 

1  That 
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That  does  affiift  our.  natures.    I  am  sorry, — 
What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ? 

Opks  No,  my  good  lord ;  but,  as  you  did  command, 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  deny'd 
His  access  to  me. 

Pol.  That  hath  made  him  mad. 
I  am  sorry,  that  with  better  heed,  and  judgment, 
I  had  not  quoted  him  :  I  fear'd,  he  did  but  trifle* 
And  meant  to  wreck  thee ;  but,  beshrew  my  jealousy  I 
It  seems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age  129 

To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions, 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.    Come,  go  we  to  the  king 
This  must  be  known ;  which,  being  kept  close,  might 

move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  love. 
Gome.  ,  [Extant* 

SCENE  II. 

The  Palace.    Enter  the  King,  Queen,  Rosencrantz, 
Guilpenstirn,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Welcome,  dear  Rosencrantz,  and  Guilden- 
stern ! 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  you,         130 
The  need,  we  have  to  use  you,  did  provoke 
Our  hasty  sending.     Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation ;  so  I  call  it, 
Since  nor  the  exterior  nor  die  inward  man 

1 

Resembles 
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Resembles  that  it  was :  What  it  should  be, 
More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put  him 
So  much  from  the  understanding  of  himself, 
I  cannot  dream  of :  I  entreat  you  both, 
That, — being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him ; 
And,  since,  to  neighboured  to  his  youth  and  humour,— 
That  you  vouchsafe  your  rest  here  in  our  court 
Some  little  time ;  so  by  your  companies  14* 

To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures ;  and  to  gather, 
So  much  as  from  occasion  you  may  glean, 
Whether  aught,  to  us  unknown,-  afflicts  him  thus, 
That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy. 
-    Queen.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk'd  of 

you  j 
And,  sure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living, 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.    If  it  will  please  you 
To  shew  us  so  much  gentry,  and  good  will,  150 

As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  a  while, 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope, 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Ros.  Both  your  majesties 
Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  us, 
Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

Gkil.  But  we  both  obey ; 
And  here  give  up  ourselves,  m  the  full  bent,        1Q0, 
To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet, 
To  be  commanded. 
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King.  Thinks,  Rosencragtz,  and  gentle  Guilden- 

stern. 
Queen.  t  Thanks,  Guildenstern,  and  gentle  Rosen- 
crantz : 
A  ndl  beseech  yo\i  instantly  to  visit 
JVJy  too  much  changed. son. — Go,  some  of  you, 
And  tyring  these  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

(juiL  Heavens  make  our  presence,  and  our  prac- 
.  tices, 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him ! 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guil. 
Queen,  Ay,  amen!  ,  170 

PoL  The  embassadors  from  Norway,  my  good  lord, 
Are  joyfully  return'd. 

King.  Thou  still  hast  been  the  father  of  good  news; 

Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord  ?  Assure  you,  my  good  liege, 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul, 
Both  to  my  God,  and  to  my  gracious  king : 
And  I  do  think  (or  else  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure 
As  it  hath  us'd  to  do)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy.  180 

King.  O,  speak  of  that  j  that  I  do  long  to  hear. 

Pol.  Give  first  admittance  to  the  embassadors  5 . . 
My  news  shall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feast.. 

King.  Thyself  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them 
in.  [£***  Poi,oniu3j 

He  tells  me,  my  dear  Gertrude,  he  hath  found 

3  The 


The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  distemper. 

Queen.  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  main ; 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o^er-basty  marriage. 


Re-enter  JPoLOtuvs,  tmtk  Vo&tmiajo,  md  Co*. 

KELIU8. 

/Twi^.  Well,  we  shall  sift  mm.-— -Welcome,  my 
good  friends!  189 

3ay,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway  ? 

ft&.  Most  fair  return  of  greetings,  and  desires. 
Upon  our  first,  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
His  nephew's  levies  j  which  to  him  appear'd 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack ; 
But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found  ' 

It  was  against  your  highness  :  Whereat  griev*d,— 
That  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence, 
Was  falsely  borne  in  hand, — sends  out  arrests 
On  Fortinbras ;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys  5 
^Receives  rebuke  from  Norway  $  and,  m  fine,        too 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more 
To  give  the  assay  of  arms  against  your  majesty. 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy; 
Gives  htm  threescore  thousand  crowns  in  annual -fee  j 
And  his  commission,  to  employ  those  Soldiers; 
So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack :  ' 

With  an  entreaty,  herein  f uYthef  tfiewn, 
l^hat  h  might  jAefese  you  to  give  traie^  pass  *  " 
Through  your  domiiiiorrs  Tor  this  enterprise  $ 
On  such  regards  of  safety  and  aUowance,  mo 

As therein sot tiff dWn.  -  ......  v. 

fi  King. 
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King.  It  likes  us  well ; 
And,  at  our  more  consider'd  time,  we'll  read, 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business. 
Mean  time,  we*  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour : 
-Go  to  your  rest  5  at  night  well  feast  together  j 
Most  welcome  home  I-  [Exeunt  Volt,  and  Cor. 

,.P«/«.  This  business  is  well  ended  # 
My  "liege*,  and  madam,  to  expostulate 
What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is,        .  290 

Why  da.y  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time, 
Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time. 
Therefore, — since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 
And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes,— 
I  will  be  brief:  Your  noble  son  is  mad : 
Mud  call- 1  it.;  for,  to  define  true  madness, 
What  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  else,  but  mad : 
But  let  that  go. 

Queen.  More  matter,  with  less  art* . 

fol.  Madam,  I  swear,  I  use  no  art  at  all. —      230 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true :  *tis  true,  'tis  pity ;  . 
And  pity  '}tis,  'tis  true :  a  foolish  figure  \     , . 
But  farewel  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art.         .        • 
Mad- let  us  grant  him  then :  and  now  rema'ujfl,  > 

^That  we  find  put  the  cause  of  this  ^ffeft  l 
Or,  rather  say*  the  cause  of  this  deleft  f  ,    , 
For  this  etfeft,  defective,  comes., by  .cause :    , , 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  f\}\j?  per,pen4.    > 
I  have  a  daughter  \  have,  whilst  t\fc\$  pine ; 
W}io,  m  her  duty  and  obedience,  jn^,   .V  \  ,  '**$ 
Hath  given  me  {his :  Now  gather,  ^4  surmise. 
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To  the  celestial,  and  my  soul's  idol,  the  most  beautified 

Ophelia — 

That's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase  ;  beautify* d  • 

Is  a  vile  phrase  ;  but  you  shall  hear  :—*• 

These  in  her  excellent  white  bosom,  these,  &C.~- 
Queen.  Came  this  from  Hamlet'  to  her  ?  * 

Pol.  Good  madam,  stay  a  while;  I  will  be  faith-' 
ful.'-~ 

Doubt  thou,  the  stars  are  fire;  [Reading.* 

x  Doubt,  that  the  sun  ddth  move;  S50 

Dtubt  truth  t<r  be  a  liar ; 
But  never  doubt,  Hove, 

O  dear  Ophelia,  1  am  ill  at  these  numbers ;  /  have  not 
art  to  rechon  my  groans :  but  that  I  love  thee  best,  0 
most  best,  believe  k.  f  Adieu. 

1  Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whilst 

this  machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet, 

This,  in  obedience,  hath  my  daughter  shewn  me : 
And,  more  above,  hath  his  Splicitmgs, 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  anA  place,     260 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King*  But  how  hath  she 
Receiv'd  his  love  ? 

Pol.  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

King.  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable* 

Pol.  I  would  fain  prove  so.    But  what  might  you 

think,  '  ' 

E  i  j  When 
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When  I  had  Men  this  hot  love  on  the  wing 

(As  I  perceiv'd  it,  I  must  tell  you  that, 

Before  my  daughter  told  me  )r  what  might  you, 

Or  my  dear  majesty  your  queen  here,  think,         270 

If  I  had  play'd  the  desk,  or  table-book; 

Or  given  my  heart  a  working,  mute  and  dumb  j, 

Qv  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight  ? 

What  might  you  think  ?  no,  I  went  round  to  work, 

And  my  young  mistress  thus  I  did  bespeak ; 

Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  out  of  thy  sphere"  ; 

This  must  not  be  :  and  then  I  precepts  gave  her, 

That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort, 

Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens.  279 

Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice  1 

And  he*  repulsed  (a  short  tale  to  make), 

Fell  into  a  sadness ;  then  into  a  Cast  j 

Thence  to  a  watch :  thence  into  a  weakness  $ 

Thence  to  a  lightness ;  and,  by  this  declension, 

Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves, 

And  all  we  mourn  for. 

King*  Do  you  think,  'tis  this  \ 

Queen.  It  may  be,  very  likely* 
,  Pol.  Hath  tftwre  been  such  a  time,  (I'd  fain  know 

that), 
That  I  have  positively  said,  %Tu  so%  ago 

When  it  prov'd  otherwise  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  know. 

Pol.  Take  thi6  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwise  1  . 

Pointing  to  kis  head  and  shoulder. 
If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 

Where 
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Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre.  • 

King,  llow  may  we  try  it  further  ? 

Pol.  You  know,   sometimes  he  walks  four  hours' 
together, 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

Queen.  So  .he  does,  indeed.    .  300* 

Pol.  At  such  a  time  I'll  loose  my  daughter  to  him ;  ♦ 
Be  you  and  t  behind  an  arras  then ;  ' 
Mark  the  encounter':  if  he  love  her  not,  *» 

And  be  not  from  his  reason  fallen  thereon,         *        '  ' 
Let  me  be'  no  assistant  for  a  state,  ; 
But  keep  a  farm,  and  carters.  ■    ■   * 

King.  We  will  try  it. 

•■•         •   • 

Enter  Hamlej,  reading. 

Queen.  But  look,  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch  comes 

reading. 
Pol.  Away,  I  do  beseech  you,  both  away; 
I'll  board  him  presently : — O,  give  me  leave.— '  310 1 

[Exeunt  King,  and  Queen. 
How  does  my  good  lord  Hamlet  > 
■  Ham.  Well,  god-a' -mercy.  ' 
.  Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  I  .■■'■*" 

'    Ham,  Excellent  well ; 
You  a*e  a  fchmohgtr.. 
Pal.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Therf  t  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man* 
Pol.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  Ay,  sip  y  to  t?e  honest  as  this  world  goes, 

E  iij  1$ 


Is  to  be  one  man  pick'd  out  of  ten  thousand*        329 

Pol.  That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  For  if  the  sun  breeds  maggots  in  a  dead  dog, 
Being  a  god,  kissing  carrion, — Have  you  a  daughter  t 

Pol.  I  have,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  i*  the  sun :  conception  is  a 
Messing;  but  not  as  your  daughter  may  conceives 
friend,  look  to't* 

PoL  How  say  you  by  that?  I  Aside.]  Still  harping 
on  my  daughter : — yet  he  knew  me  not  at  first ;  he 
said,  I  was  £  fishmonger :  He.  is  far  gone,  far  gone  * 
and,  truly,  in  my  youth  I  suffer*  d  much  extremity 
for  love ;  very  near  this,— I'll  speak  to  him  again.— ~ 
What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ?  333 

Ham.  Words,  words,  words! 

Pol.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  f  / 

Him.  Between  who) 
'Pot.  I  mean,  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Slanders,  air:  for  the  satirical  rogue  says 
here,  that  old  men  have  greybeards)  that  their  faces  * 
are  wrinkled  $  their  eyes  purging  thick  amber,  and 
plum-tree  gum;  and  that  they  have  A  plentiful  lack 
of  wit,  together  with  most  weak  hams :  All  which, 
sir,  though  I  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe, 
yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  set  down  j 
for  yourself,  sir,  shall  be  as  old  Eft  I  am,  i&  like  A 
crab,  you  could  go  backward.  346      * 

Poi  Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there's  method 
hVt. 
Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air,  my  lord  I 

Ham* 
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/few.  Into  my  grave  ? 

/W.  Indeed,  that  is  out  o*  the  ah\— How  pregnant 
sometimes  his  replies  are!  a  happiness  that  often 
madness  hits  on,  which  reason  an^  sanity  could  not  so 
prosperously  be  delivcr'd  of.  I  will  leave  him,  and 
suddenly  contrive  the  means  of  meeting  between  him 
and  my  daughter.— My  honourable  lord,  I  will  most 
humbly  take  my  leave  of  you.  ££$ 

Ham.  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  any  thing  that 
I  will  more  willingly  part  withal ;  except  my  life,  ex* 
cept  my  life,  except  my  life. 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham,  These  tedious  old  fools  I 

Enter  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstern. 

Pol.  You  go  to  seek  lord  Hamlet :  there  he  is. 

{Exit. 

/tor.  God  save  you,  sir! 

GuiL  Mine  honoured  lord !— •- 

/fas.  My  most  dear  lord  i — 

Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends !  How  dost  thou* 
Guildenstern  ?  Ah,  Rosencrantz  l  Good  lads,  how  do 
ye  both  ? 

Ros.  As  the  indifferent  cjuldren  of  the  earth. 
-    GuU.  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  over-happy ;    370 
On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button* 

Ham.  Nor  the  soals  of  her  shoe  ? 

Ros.  Neither,  my  lord,  . 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  waist,   or  in  the 

middle  of  her  favour*  1 

Gvit. 
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Guil.  'Faith,  hor  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  the  secrbt  parts  of  fortune?  O,  most  true; 
she  is  a  strumpet.    What  news  ? 

Ros.  None,  my  \oH ;  but  that  the  world's  grown 
honest.  380 

'  Ham.  Then  is  dooms-day  near:  But  your  news  is 
not  true.  [Let  me  question  more  in  particular:  What 
have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the  hands  of - 
fortune,  that  she  sends  you  to  prison  hither } 
'  Guil.  Prison,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Denmark's  a  prison.  "  J 

Ros.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one ;  in  whieh  there  are  many  con- 
fines, wards,  and  dungeons ;  Denmark  being  one  of 
the  worst.  390 

Ros.  We  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  then  'tis  none  to  you  5  for  there  is 
nothing  either  good  or  bael,  but  thinking  makes  it 
so  :  to  me  it  is  a  prison. 

Ros.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it, one  5  'tis 
too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  O  God !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-shell,  ' 
and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space  ;  were  it ' 
not  that  I  have  bad  dreams.  399 

Guil.  Which  dreams,   indeed,  are  ambition ;   for 
the  very  substance  of  the  ambitious   is  merely  the- 
shadow  of  a  dream. 

Ham.  A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 
*  Ros.  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and 
li^ht  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow. 

•    "  Ham. 
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Ham.  Tb«i  are  our  beggars,  bodies  j  and  our 
raonarchs,   and  out-&tretcb'd  heroes,   the  beggars* 
shadows  i  Shall  we  to  the  court I  for*  by  my  iky*  I ' 
cannot  reason. 
Both.  We- 11  wait  upon  you*  410 

Ham*  No  such  matter  %  I  will  not  sort  you  with 
the  rest  of  my  servants  5  for,  to  speak  to  you  like  an 
honest  man,  I  am  most  dreadfully  attended}**    Butr 
in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship,  what  make  you  at, 
IJlsineur? 
Mas.  To  viait  you,  my  lord  $  no  other  occasion. 
Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am  5,  J  am  even  poor  in  thanks  j, 
but  I  thank  you r  and  sure,  dear  friends,  n*y  thanks- 
are  too  dear  at  a  half-penny.     Were  you  not  sent 
fori  Is  it  your  own  inclining  I  Is  it  a  free  visitation  r 
Come,  come;  deal  justiy  with  rn«s.  GQmq,  come» 
nay,  speak.  499* 

•  Guilm  What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ?  ;. 
Ham.  Any  thing~~but  to  the  purpose*  You  were 
sent  for  *  and  there-  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  your, 
looks,  which  your  modesties  hare  not  craft,  enough 
to  colour :  I  know,  the  good  king  and  queen  have. 
sent  for  you. 
Ros*  To  what  end,  my  lord  I  .  429 

Ham.  That  you  must  teach  me.  *  But  let  me  con- 
jure your  by  the  rights  of  Our  fellowship,  by  the  con- 
sonancy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever- 
preserved  love,  and  by  what  more  dear  a  better  pro- 
poser could  charge  you  withal,  be  even  and  diredi 

with  me*  whether  you  were  sent  for,  or  no  ? 

Ros. 
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JRos.  What  say  you  i  [ToGvild. 

Ham.  'Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you  j — 4f  you " 
love  me,,  hold  not  off. 

GuiL  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for.  *  430/ 

*  Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why  ;  so  shall  my  anticipation 
prevent  ybur  discovery,  and  your  secrecy  to  the  king 
and  queen  moult  no  feather.  <  I  have  of  late  (but, 
wherefore5, 1' know  not),  lost  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all- 
custom, of  exercises  :  <and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily 
with  my  disposition,  that  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth, 
seems  to  me  a  steril  promontory ;.  this  most  excellent 
canopy i  the"  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'er-hanging 
firmament,  this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden 
fire,  why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me,  than  a 
foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours*  What 
a  piece  of  work  Ss  a  man !.  How  noble  in  reason  1 
how  infinite  in  faculties !  in  form,  and  moving,  how 
express  and  admirable  1  in  aft  ion,  how  like  an  angel  I 
in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the 
world  1  the  paragon  of  animals !  And  yet,  to  me,  what1 
is  this  quintessence  of  dust  ?  man  delights  not  me,— 
nor  woman  neither  j  though,  by  your  smiling,  you 
seem  to  say  so.  458 

Ras.  My  lord,  there  was  no  such  stuff  in  my 
thoughts. 

Ham.  Why  did  you  laugh  then,  when  I  said  Man 
delights  net  mef  *■ 

Ros.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in 
man,  what  lenten  entertainment  the  players  shall  re- 
ceive-from  you :   we  coted  them  on  the  way)   and' 

hither 
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hither  are  they  coming,  to  offer  you  service. 

Ham.  He  that  plays  the  king,  shall  be  welcome  j 
his  majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  me:  the  adventurous 
knight  shall  use  his  foil,  and  target :  the  loyer  shall 
not  sigh  gratis;  the  humourous  man  shall  end  his 
part  in  peace:  the  clown  shall  make  those  laugh, 
.  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o'  the  sere ;  and  the  lady 
shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verse  shall  halt 
for't. — What  players  are  they  *  .473 

-     Ros.  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  ,such  de- 
light in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham.  How  chances  it,  they  travel*  their  residence, 
'both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways. 
.     Ros.  I  think,  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  means 
of  the  late  innovation. 

.     Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they  did 
ivhen  I  was  in  the  city  ?  Are  they  so  followed  ? 

fios.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not,.  ,  482 

{Ham..  How  comes  it  ?  Po  they  grow  rusty  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted 
jace :  But  there  is,  sir,  an  aiery  of  children,  little 
eyases,  that  cry  out  on.  the  top  of  question,  and.are 
piost  tyrannically  clapp'd  for't :  these  are  now  tht 
fashion  j  and  so  berattle  the  common  stages  (so  they 
call  them),,  that  many,  wearing  rapiers,  .are  afraid  of 
goose-quills,  and-  dare  scarce  come  thither. «  490 

Ham.  What,  are  they  children  ?  WJ10  maintains 
*exa  I  how  are  they  escoted  ?.  Will  tbey  pursue  the 
quality  no  logger  than  they. can  sing?  will  they  not 
say  afterwards,  if  they  should  grow  themselyes  to 

common 
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common  players  (as  it  is  most  like,  if  their  means 
are  no  better),  their  writers  do  them  wrong,  to  make 
them  exclaim  against  their  own  succession  ? 

Ros>  "Faith,  there  has  been  much  to*  do  on  both 
sides  ;  and  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin,  to  tarre  them  on 
to  controversy :  There  was,  for  a  while,  no  money 
bid  for  argument,  unless  the  poet  and  the  player  went 
to  cuffs  in  the  question.  503 

Ham.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Gutl.  "O,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about  of 
brains. 

Ham.  bo  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord;  Hercules  and 
his  load  too].  *        508 

Ham.  It  is  not  very  strange;  for  my  uncle  is  king 
of  Denmark ;  and  those,  that  would  make  mouths 
at  him  while  my  father  hVd,  give  twenty,  forty, 
■fifty,  an  hundred  ducats  a-piece,  for  his  picture  in 
little.  There  is  something  in  this  more  than  natural, 
if  philosophy  could  find  it  out. 

{Flourish  of  trumpets. 

Gutt.  There  are  the  players. 

Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  ElsineuY. 
Your  hands.  Come  then :  the  appurtenance  of  wel- 
come is  fashion  and  ceremony  1  let  me  comply  with 
you  in  this  garb ;  test  my  extent  to  the  players,  which, 
I  tell  you,  must  shew  fairly  outward,  should  more 
appear  like  entertainment  than  yours.  You  are  wel- 
come :  but  my  tmtlcfather,  and  aunt-mother,  are 
deceivM.  4*3 

CuiL 


G*s7.  In  t*at,  my  dear  lord  r 
Ham.  1  amr  but  mad  north-north-west :  -when  tha 
wind  is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw, 

W.  WtM%e  with  you,  gentlemen* 

ffizst.  Hark  you,  OnQdenstern  ;— and  yon  too  ;-i 
at  each  ear  a  hearer  :  tfhatgreat  baby,  you  see  there, 
is  not  yet  out  of  his  awadlmg-douts.  £30 

Rat.  Haply,  he*s  the  second  time  ootne  to  thetn  \ 
for,  tfiey  say,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  cfrikL 

Ham.  \  will  prophesy,  he*omes  to  tell  me  of  the 
players;  mark  it.— Yea  say  right,  sir:  on  Monday 
morning;  'twas  then,  indeed. 

PoL  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 
•  Hat.  My  lord,  1  taut  wews  to  tcfl  you.-^-Wtien 
Itoscftts  was  an  a&or  m  Rome,~~- 

PH.  The  sxfofs  arecoYne  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  9ez,  bittf  £4* 

Pd.  Upon  mme  htlnour-,— * 
Ham*  Yfcfi  xttm  tacit  v&ot  tin  Ms  *»,— 
Pol.  T!%e"best  aftors  in  the  -world,  either  for  tra- 
<£tedjr,  oomedy,  fiistttry,  pastoral,  pastoral- comical^ 
tosfttrical-pattdra]  ftragicaKhistorical,  tragical-tonii- 
oal,  ttstofital-pastoral],  scene  undividafele,  or  poem 
ttrffimited:  Seneca  cannot  he  tod  heavy,  norPkmtus 
too  Kg** :  9ot  the  law  of  writ,  andthe  liberty,  these 
'fee  the  only  men.  54*9 

Hum.  0-  Jepkfka,  judge  9/  ftm^rihat  a  treasure 
%ttfst«Hm! 


Pol.  What  a  treasure  had. he,  ray  lord?    -    •     \ 
f  -flaw;  Why >~Onc  fair  daughter,  and  no  wore > 
The which  he  loved  passing' uplL 

Pol.  Still  on  my  daughter.  [jttide. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  '&  the  right,  old  Jephtha? 

Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jephtha,  my  -lord,  ,i  have  a 
daughter,  that  I  love  passing  well.         -,•  358 

Bam.  Nay,  that  follows  not.   ...  » 

iW.  What  follows  then,  my  lord  r; 

/few.  Why,,  v&  By  lotf  God  «wfy-i-and-  then,  you 
know,  /*  c^nwr  Jo  pass,  As  most  like  it  was ,-^The  nrsf 
/ow-  of  .the  pious  chanson  will  shew  you,  more ;  for 
look,  where  my  abridgment  comes.  -   ? 

Enter  four  or  five  Players. 

jYmi  are  welcome,  masters ;  welcome,  all  :^-I  ^m 
glad  to  see  thee  well : — welcome,  good  friends.-— 0» 
old  friend  1;  Why, ,  thy  face  is  vakne'd  since  1  saw 

^hee  last ;  Com1  st  thou  to  beard  me  in  Denmark  ?  — 
What !  my  young  lady  and  mistress  I  By^'Mady, 
your  ladyship  is,nearer  to  heaven  than  when.  I  taw 

_you  J*sf, 'jby  the  altitude  of  a  chioppine;  .  Pray 
God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be 
not  cnack'd  within  the  ring.— Masters,  you  are  aU 
welcome.  We'll  e'en  to't  like  French  falconers,  fly 
at  any  thing  we  see ;  Well  have  a  speech  straight 
Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality  j  come,  a  pasr 
senate  speech.  5357 

1  Play.  What  speech,  my  good  lord  r 
Ham.  I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  one*,— bi£ 

•  it 
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it  was  never  afied ;  or,  if  it  was,  iiat«  above  once : 
for  the  play,  I -remember,  pleasM  net  the  million  j 
'twas  caviare  to  the  general :  but  it  wa&  (as  I  receive 
it,  and  others,  whose  judgments, .  in  sueh  •  matters, 
cried  in  the-  top  of  mine)  an-  excellent '-play-?  well 
digested  in  the  scenes,  set  down  with  as*  much  nto- 
desty  as  cunning.  '•  I  remember,  one  said,  there  were 
no  sallets  in  the  lines,  to  make  the  •  matter  savoury  5 
nor  no  matter  in .  the  phrase,  that  .might  -indite  the 
aiithon  of -affection  >  but  call7 d  it,  an  honest  method  5 
(as*  wholesome  as  sweet,  and'  by  v-ery  inuch  more 
handsome  than  fine}.  -One-  spftedh  in  it  I  chiefly 
lov'd  i- 'twas  Eneas'  tale  to  Dido;  and  thereabout 
©fit  especially,  where  bespeaks  of  Priam's  slaughter : 
If  it  live  in  your  memory,  begin  at  this  line  5  let. me 
see,  let  me  see  j—        •  •     -  » 

The  rugged  Pyrrfmtf  lik*  the  Hyreanian  £«m*,— 
*tis  not  so ;  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus.  597 

The  rugged  Pyrrhusf^he,  whose  sable  arms, 
Black  astkis  purpose ,  did  the- nig  hi  resemble 
•   When  he  lay  -couched  in  the  ominous  horst,-^- 

Hath  now  this-  dread  'and  Math  complexion  smear* d 
Witt  heraldry  more  dismal ;  head  to  foot 
Now  is  he  total  gules ;  horridly  trich*d 
With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons; 
BalCd  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets^ 
That  lend-  a  tyrannous  and  a  damned  light 
To  their  lord* s  murdtr  :  Roasted  in  wrath  f  and  firt v 
And  thus  oyer- sized  with  coagulate  gofe, 
With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhus         609 

Fij  Old 


QU  gfmdsire  Priam  stths:—~*$o,  pnocttdyou* 
JW,  'Fore  God,  my  lord,  mUtpokcn*  wittv£oo4 

^cent,  and  good  discretion, 
l  Pioy.  4w«  he  finds  km, 
Striking  too  short  at  Greeks;  his  antique  smord* 
Mehellious  tohis  arm,  lies  where  it  folk,  ; 
Repugnant  to  command  :  Unefual*mateh% 
Pyrrhusat  Priam  drives;  in  rage,  strike*,  wide,  $ 

.  jut  with  the  uAijfaud  wndof  he*f*M  sapr<4 
The  unnerved  father  falls.    Thou  tmmtm  Uimm, 
Soenmg  to  feel  this  him,  withfUmmg  tap  (a? 

.  Stoops  to  his  fast  aM  with  a  hiaem  tntih 
TaAcs  primer  PyrrhusJ  ear:  fort  k!  histmord, 
Which  was  ekekning  on  the tnihky  head 
Of  rcy§ren4.Pn*m>  item'd  $  the  ear  0 stick: 
So,  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhus  stood  % 
And,  lih*  a  u^ral  to  kt*u4%  qua*  matter, 

»  Did  nothing. 
But,  as  tm  often  see,  against  sme  storm, 
A  silence  m  the  heavens  ,  the,  rack  stand  stiil, 
The  hold  winds  speechless,  and  the  ork  helm  $30 

As  hush  as  death:  anon,  the  deeaeful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region:  So,  after  Pyrrhus? pom*, 
A  roused  vengeance  sets  him  new  a-worh » 
And  never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall 
On  Mars' s  armour,  ferg'dfer  proof  eterne, 
With  less  remorse  those  Pyrrhus*  Ueeding  sword 
New  falls  on  Priam.—~*  . 
Out,  out,  thou  strumpH  Fortune  I  All  you  gods, 
in  general  synod,  tab  away  her  power  * 

Break 
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Break  all  tke  spokes  and  feHies  from  ker  wheel,  .    •  64© 
•   And  bowl  ike  round  nave  dawn  tke  kill  of  keaven,  • 
As  low  as  to  tke  fends,  * 

Pol.  This  is  too  long.  * 

Ham.  It  shall  to  the  barber's,  with  your  beard.— ' 
Pr'ythee,  say  on  i—^He's  for  a  jigg,  or  a  tale  of  baw- 
dry, or  he  sleeps  t-^-say  on,  come  to  Hecuba.    * 
1  Play.  But  who,  a  woe  !  had  seen  tke  molded  queen,— 
Ham.  The  mobled  o^ieen  ? 
Pol.  That's  good  ;  mobled  queen  is  good* 
1  Play.  Run  bare-foot  up  and  down,    threatening  tke 
flames  •  -650 

Witk  bisson  rheum  ;  -  a  clout  upon  tkat  head, 
Wkere  late  the  diadem  stood ;  and,  for  a  robe9 
About  her  lank  and  all  o*cr-tccmed  loins, 
A  blanket,  in  the  ahfhn  of  fear  caught  up ; 
Who  this  kad  seen,  witk  tongue  in  venom  steep* d, 
*  Gainst  fortune's  state  would  treason  have  pronounced :   • 
But  if  tke  gods  themselves  did  see  ker  then, 
Wken  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport 
In  mincing  witk  kis  sword  ker  husband* s  limbs ; 
The  instant  burst  of  clamour  tkat  ske  mad*  66V 

{Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all), 
Would  have  made  milch  tke  burning  eyes  of  keaven,     '  * 
And  passion  in  the  gods* 

Pol.  Look,  whe Y  he  has  not  turn'd  hit  colour,  and 
has  tears  in's  eyes^-Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Ham.  'Tiswell^  I'll  have  thee  speak  out  the  rest 

of  this  soon. — Good  my  lord,  will  you  see  the  players 

well  bestow VI*  Dp  yon~hearr  let  them  be  wt&l  used^ 

-  Fiij  for 


for  they  are  the  abstract,  and  brief  chronicles  of  the 
time;  After  your  death,  you  were  better  have  sv  bad 
epitaph,  than  their  ill  report  while  you  live,         671 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to  their 
desert* 

Hm+  Odd'*  bodikins,  man,  much  better*  Us* 
every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shall  'scape  whip-, 
pingi  Use  them  after  your  own  honour  and  dignity  x 
The  less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is  in  yttur 
bounty.    Take  them  in. 

Pol.  Come,  sirs*  [Exit  Folohivs, 

Ham,  Follow  him,  friends :  we'll  hear  a  play  to* 
morrow. — Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend  \  can  ypu 
play  the  murder  of  Gonzago  I  68* 

1  Play.  Ay,  my  lorde 

Ham.  We'll  ha't  to-morrow  night.  You  could, 
for  a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen  or  sixteen 
lines,  which  I  would  set  down,  and  insert  in't  l  could 
you  not  I 

%  Play.  Ay*  my  lord** 

Ham.  Very  well.  Follow  that  lords  and  look 
you  mock  him  not.— -My  good  friends,  (feRos.  and 
Guild.]  FU  leave  you  till  night  1  you  are  welcome 
tQ  Elsjneur.  69a 

Jbs.  Good,  my  lord.        [l*tu*t  Rot*  aid  Gviu 
:  Ham,  Ay,  so*  God  be  wi*  you;— Now  J  am  alone. 
O,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here, 
But  in  a  fi&ton,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Could  fiaroe  Us  soul  so  fo  his  own  coacsit, 

That* 


J&H,  HAMMPV* 

That,  from  b»r  working*  all  hit  visage  warnVd  i 

?«ars  in  his  eyes,  difitra&ion  in's  aspect,  7*9 

A  broken  voice,  and  hi*  whole  function  suiting 

With  forms  to  hi?  conceit  ?  And  all  for  nothing ! 

For  Hecuba! 

What's*  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 

That  he  should  weep  fm  her  l  What  would  he  dor 

Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion. 

That  I  have  ?  He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears, 

And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech $ 

Jtfake  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free, 

Confound  the  ignorant;  and  amaze,  indeed,        710; 

The  very  faculty  of  eyes  and  ears* 

Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak, 

J-ike  John-a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause, 

And^can  say  nothing ;  no,  not  for  a  king, 

Upon  whose  property,  and  most  dear  life, 

A  damn'd  defeat  was  made*    Am  I  a  coward  ? 

Who  calls  me  villain  ?  breaks  my  pate  across  ? 

Plucks  off  my  board,  and  blow*  it  in  my  nice  ? 

Tweaks  me  by  the  nose  ?  gives  me  the  lye  i1  the  fhroaj, 

As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  Who  does  me  this  i       721 

Ha!  Why  I  should  take  it;  for  itcannotbt, 

But  lam  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 

To  make  oppression  bitter;  or,  ere  this, 

J  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 

With  this  slave's  vffaW  Bloody,  bawdy  villain! 

Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless  villain ) 

Why,  what  an  ass  am  1 I  This  is  most  brave  5 

That 
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That  I,  the  soft  of  a  dear  father  murdered, 

prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven*  and  hell,      73* 

Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words, 

And  fall  a  cursing,  like  a  very  drab,  - 

A  scullion ! 

Fie  upon't !  foh ! 

About,  my  brains !  Hum!  Wave  heard, 

That  guilty  creatures,  si|ting  at  a  play, 

Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the^cene 

Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 

They  have  proelainVd  their  malefactions :  735 

Fok  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 

W ith  most  miraculous  organ .    1 41  have  these  .players 

Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father, 

Before  mine  uncle :  1*11  observe  his  looks ; 

I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick  $  if  he  do  blench, 

I  know  my  course.    The  spirit,  that  I  have  seen, 

May  be  a  devil :  and  the  devR  hath  power 

To  assume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and,  perhaps, 

Out  of  my  weakness,  and  my  melancholy 

(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits), 

Abuses  me  to  damn  me :  I'll  have  grounds 

More  relative  than  this  $  The  play's  the  thing, 

Wherein- 1*11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 

[Exiu 
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ACT\IL    SCENE  L 

-  "  i        "  ■     ', ■ 

TfoPatoi..    Enter K*n$,  Qw*,  Pqlonivs,  Opium a, 

ROSENCRANTZ,  and  GuiLD$N3T£&N. 

■  Jkng* 

A  '  * 

And  can* you  by 90 drift of cattrfewte* 
Cfot  fiflm  hi*b  **y  to  put?  ©a  tfct*  909615109  . 

Grating  so  harshly  all  ilia  daye  of  ^ujet 
With  turl}i|feftt  *d4  4&gW>W  lunacy  ?: 

Ito.  He  dim'eanfes*  he  fegls  hvasdf  distpaArt  j 
But  from  what  cause  he  will  by  no  means  speak, 

Gia7.  Nor  do  we  fed  W»  forward  to  he  smwfci  j 
But,  with  a  crafty  madftt*,  .keeps  aloof* 
When  we  ipevdd  bring  to»  oa  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state.-  t* 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  weU ) 

Ros.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 

Guil.  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  disposition* 

Ros.  Niggaitfof  question ;  hut  of  our  demand** 
Most  fretjy  in  his  reply. 

•gw#a.  J)id  you  assay  him 
To  any  pastime  ? 

Ros.  Madam,  it  so  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
We  D*err?aught  on  the  way :  of  these  we  told  hun : 
And  thore  did  teejuin  him  a  kind  of  joy  20 

To  hear  of  it :  They  are  here  about  the  court ; 
And,  as  I  think,  they  have  already  order 
This  njjgfet  to  play  before  him. 

Pol. 


fo  hamlet;  ABM* 

Pol.  'Tismostjrue: 
And  he  beseech'd  me  to  entreat  your  majesties, 
To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King.  With  all  my  heart;  and  It  doth  much  coh- 

'   tent  me  " 

To  hear  him  so  inclin'd.        ^ 

Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  farther  edge, 

And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights.'       r  '  39 

Ros.  We  shall;  my  lord.    [ Exeunt  Ro s .  amtGvt  l  .' 

King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too: 
For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither  3 
That  he,  as 'twere  by  accident,  may  here  •     • 

Affront  Ophelia. 

Heir  father,  and  myself  (lawful  espials) 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  seeing,  unseen* 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge  j 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behav'd, 
If 't  be  the  affliction  of  his  love,  or  no,  40 

That  thus  he  suffers  for. 

Queen.  I  shall  obey  you  :— 
And,  for -my  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish, 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause     • 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness :  so  shall  I  hope,  your  virtues 
Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again, 
To  both  your  honours. 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wish  it  may.  [Exit  Queen. 

Pol.  Ophelia,  walk  you  here  t— Gracious,  so  please 
you, 
We  will  bestow-  ourselves  ?»— Read  on  this  book ;  5© 

(ft  Oph. 
That 
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That  show  of  such-an  exercise  may  colour 
Your  loneliness. — We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this,— 
*Tis  too  much  prov'd, — that,  with  devotion's  visage, 
And  pious  a&ion,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devil  himself. 

King.  O,  'tis  too  true !  how -smart 
A  lash  that  6peech  doth  give  ray  conscience  I    [Aside. 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beauty'd  with,  plastering  art, 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it, 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word ;  60 

O  heavy  burden ! 

Pol.  I  bear; him  coming;  let's  withdraw,  my  lord. 

[  Exeunt  &in$,  .and  P  0  h  0  N 1  u  s . 

•  \  t  . 

Enter  HamletI 

■•   •    -  •  ■  > 

Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  tlie,  question  2-^ . 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  tin?  mind,  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune ; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ? — To  die ; — to  sleep  j— 
No  more  ? — and,  by:asleep,  to -say- we  end  ,  , 

The  heart-ach,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to ; — 'tis  a  consummation  %  73 

Devoutly  to  be«wish'd.  •  To  die  j — to.  sleep  ;-r- 
To  sleep!    perchance,  to  dream*-— Ay,  there's  the 

ruhj.  ■    x 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  cpil, 
Must  give  us  pause  :   There's  the.  respect, 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life ; 

For 


For  who  wotrM  bear  the  whips  and  /scorn*  of  titaie, 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  conttrtnety, 

lire  pangs  of  dfcspisM  love,  the  law's  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  *Wd  the  spurmt  «6> 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  ittake 

With  a  bare  bodkin?  who  would  fardels  bear, 

To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  fife ; 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  deafh,*— 

Tlie  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns— puzzles  the  will ; 

And  makes  us  rather  Ijear  those  Hh  we  have; 

Than  fly  to  other*  that  we  know  not  of  I 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ;         90 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

U  sickly  M  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 

And  enterprises  "of  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lose  thr  name  of  a&h>n,-^-Sdft  you,  trowl 

[Seeing  Oihelhu 
The  fair  Ophelia  ?^Nyntph,  iri  thy  ©tisons 
Be  all  trty  sins  remember^. 
'   Opk.  GteAmylord, 

How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a 'day ?  " 
mm:  thtrtrfMy  thank  yoti ;  wett.  •  ra> 

Oph*  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  <of  "yourSg 
That  I  have  tefnged  l6ng  to  redeliver jr  - ' 
I  pray  you,  trow  receive  them; 

tiam.  No,  nott; 
I  never  gave  you  aught.  •■-••*.. 

•  - ;  Of>:> 
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Opk.   ftfy  honour**  lord,   yon  know  right  well, 
you  did; 
And,  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath  compos*4 
As  made  the  things  more  rich  j  thfeir  perfume  lost, 
Take  these  again*  for  to  the  noble  mind 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor*  When  givers  prove  unkind.  1 10 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha!  are  yon  hottest t 

'Opk.  My  lord  * 

Nam.  Are  you  fair? 

VpJL  What  means  your  lordship? 
-    flam.  That,  $f  yoti  he  honest,  and  fair,  yotishottW 
fedmft  no  tKscourse  to  your  beauty. 
•   <fyh.  Gould  betfuty,  my  lord,  havete&er  commerce 
than  with  hoflesty  }  1 1 £ 

Ham.  Ay,  truly  5  for  the  -power  of  beauty  wiH 
sooner  transform  honesty  from  what  ftistoaftfewiH 
than  the  force  of  honesty  can  -translate  beauty  into 
its  Tikfettess^  ¥hfe  was  some  time  a  parado*>  but  now 
tte.  tfrtfe  ghrfcs  it  proof  .    I  did  love  yoti  once*  » 

$ph.  iridcted,  my  lord,  ydnmadeniebel?eVes6.  : 

9&m.  You  should  ndt  fcafe  BeHeVd  me  ?  fbrviiC 
Me  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stork,  but  we  shall 
relish  of  *k?  I  lov*d  you  hot. 

6fk.  I  was  the  more  deccrv'd;  l     Ye $ 

Jfete.  "Oathe^toantmrtery;  why  Wtoafd'&  thou 
be  a  breeder  of  -smners^  t  am  triyWlf  Ihfliffereht  ho1- 
nest*  but  y<ft  i  tom"4  accuse  me  of 'stafli'thmgp,  that 
ft  *were  better,  my  mother  had  wfr  home*  m€i  t  am 

very    proud,    revengeful,    ambitious"; "  With   more 

Q  offences 
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offences  at  my  beck,  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put 
them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  shape,  or  time  to 
&£t  them  in :  What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do 
crawling  between  earth  and  heaven  ?  We  are  arrant 
knaves,  all ;  believe  none  of  us :  Go  thy  ways  to  a 
nunnery  ?  ■  Where's  your  father  i  140 

Oph.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him ;  that  he  may 
play  the  fool  no  where  but  in's  own  house.    Farewel* 

Opk.  O,  help  him,  you  sweet  heavens  I 

Ham,  If  thou  dost  marry,  I'll  give  thee  this  plague 
for  thy  dowry :  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as 
snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny.  Get  thee  to 
a  nunnery j  farewel :  Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry, 
marry  a  fool ;  for  wise  men  know  well  enough,  what 
mqnsfcrs  you  make  of  them;  To  a  nunnery,  go  > 
and  quickly  too*    Farewel.  .       i$t 

Oph*  Heavenly  powers,  restore  him  I 

Ham.  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too  well 
enough  \  God  hath  given  you  one  face,  and  you 
make  yourselves  another :  you  1  jig,  you  amble,  and 
you-Jisp,.  and  nick-name  God's  creatures,  and  make 
your  .wantonness  your  ignorance :  Go  to  j  I'll  no 
more  on't ;  it  hath  made  me  mad.  •  \  say,  we  will 
liaye  no  more  marriages:  those  that  are  <  married 
alreadyf  all  but  one,  shall  live ;  the  rest  shall  ketp  as 
they* are.  To  a  nunnery,  go.  [Exit  Hamlet.  161 
.  QpA,  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  overthrown  1 
The;  courtier's,  •  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue> 
-sword  $   :  ■  > 

The 
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The  expe&ancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 

The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 

The  observ'd  of  all  observers !  quite,  quite  down ! 

And  I,  of  ladies  most  dejeft  and  wretched, 

That  sudt'd  the  honey  of  his  mupick  vows. 

Now  see  that  noble  and  nwftt  sovereign  reason, 

Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh ;  170 

That  uiimatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth, 

Blasted  with  ecstasy :  O,  woe  is  met 

To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see  I 

Re-enter  King,  and  Polonius. 

•  »  * 

King.  Love !  his  affections  do.  not  that  way  tend ; 
Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  Jack'd  form  a  little, 
Was  not  lijte  madness.      There's  something  ia  his 

~     soul, 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood  \ 
And,  I  do  doubt  the  hatch,  and  the  disclose, 
Will  be  some  danger ;  Which  for  to  prevent, 
I  have,  in  quick  determination,  18a 

Thus  set  it  down  $  He  shall  with  speed  to  England, 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute : 
Haply,  the  seas,  and  countries  different, 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something-settled  matter  in  his  heart; 
Whereon  his  brains  still  beating,  puts  him  thus 
From  fashion  of  himself.    What  think  you  on't  ? 

Pol.  It  shall  do  well  s  But  yet  do  I  believe 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
Sprung  from- neglected  love. — How  now,  Ophelia? 

Gij  Y*u 
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Yeu  need  no*  feU  y;%  w&t  k>r4  H*3fttet  sajd  i         1.99 
We  heard?  it  aH.r--My  lord,  d©,a*j|oj*f|lefts*| 
But*  if  yw  Jx?l£  it  fit,  after  t&e  play, 
Let  his  quee&  mother  aU  ajone  e&tr<eat  hi» 
To  shew  h$  gfe{ i  kt  her  be.  round  wjtfi  hh»  5 
And  I'l(  be  pjao'd,  $0  pkaje  you*  in  the  ear 
Qf  »aU  their  conference ;  If  she  find,  him  rot* 
Tq  England  HW*  him  ;  or  con$ag  bin*,  wbw* 

« 

Your  wisdom  be$t  shall  think. 

King,  it  shall  he  sp ;  &** 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd  go.  [Exeunt; 

SCENE  II. 

■  ■■  1   in 

A  Hall.      Enter  Hamlet,   and  two  or  three  of  tkt 

Players. .   * 

Ham. .  Speafc.  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  prcn 
noune'd  jit  to  you*  trippingly  qn  the:  tongue. :  but  if 
yon  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  4®,  I  had  ag 
licye  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines*  $*qr  do  aof 
saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  ftan4»  thus  ;  but  U$* 
all  gently :  fpr  in  the  very  torrent*  tempest,  and  (as 
I  may  say)  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  ftusfc  aCr 
quire  and  beget  a  temperance,  that  may  give  it 
smoothness,  O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear 
a  robustious  perriwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  tQ 
tatters,  to  vejy  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  ground, 
lings;  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  pf  nothing 
but  .iftcxffcahk  dumb  shews,  and  mm  »  I  wpuht 
\  •  have 
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have  such  a  fellow  whipp'd  for  o*er-doing  Termagant } 
it  out-herods  Herod  :  Pray  you,  avoid  it, 

l  Play.  I  warrant  your  honour.  217 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither*  but  let  your  own 
discretion  be  your  tutor :  suit  the  a6tion  to  the  word, 
the  ward  to  the  action ;  with  this  special  observance, 
that  you  o'er-step  not  the  modesty  of  nature :  For, 
any  thing  so  over-done  is  from  the  purpose  of  play- 
ing,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first,  and  now,  was,  and 
is,  to  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature;  to 
shew  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image, 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form 
and  pressure.  Now  this,  over-done,  or  come  tardy 
off,  though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but 
make  the  judicious  grieve ;  the  censure  of  which 
one,  must,  in  your  allowance,  o'er-weigh  a  whole 
theatre  of  others.  O,  there  be  players,  that  I  have 
seen  play, — and  heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly,— 
not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that,  neither  having  the 
accent  of  christians,  nor  the  gait  of  christian,  pagan, 
nor  man,  have  so  strutted,  and  bellow'd,  that  I  have 
thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made 
men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  hu- 
manity so  abominably. 

1  Play.  I  hope,  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently 
with  us.  240 

Ham.  O,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  those,  that 
play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more  than  h  set  down  for 
them :  For  there  be  of  them,  that  will  themselves 
laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators 

Giij  to 


to  laugh tf9;  though,  in  the  mean  4ime,  90ms  ue- 
cessary  question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  considered : 
that's  villainous*  and  shews  a  most  pitiful  ambition 
in  the  fool  that  uses  it.    Go,  malfc  you  ready  — 

l&wnt  Pkytrt* 

Enter  Voiomvs,  Rosbncrantz,  and  Guilden* 

S?ERN. 

JIow  now,  pay  lord  ?   will  the  king  h^r  thil  piece  of 

work* 

Pa/.  And9  the  queen  too,  and  that  presently. 

Ham.  Bid  the  players  make  haste. —  [Exit  FpLOV* 
Will  you  two  help  to  hasten  them  ? 

Both.  Ay,  my  lord.  [Exeunt  Roe.  ml  QviW 

.  /foe.  What,  hoj  Horatio  \ 

£ftfer  Horatio. 

/for.  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 

Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
A*  e'er  my  conversation  cop'd  withal. 

lior.  O,  my  dear  lord,~-  26* 

Ham,  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter  t 
For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits, 
To  feed,  and  clothe  thee?  Why  should  the  poor  be 

flatter'd  F 
No,  let  the  candy 'd  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp  1 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.     Post  thou  hear  t 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice. 

And 
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And  could  qf  men  distinguish,  her  election 

Hath  seal'4  thee  for  herself:  for  thou  hast  been    270 

As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing j 

A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 

Hast  taen  with  eguaj  ttofck*  3  and  West  art  those, 

Whose  ttatd  and  judgmejit  are  sorwell  co-mingled, 

That  they  are  aoJ  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 

To-sound  what  stop  she  please :  Give  me  that  man 

Thai  is  HO*  fiaiajon's  slay*,  and  I  will  wchr  hirn 

In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  Jte&rt  of  feeart, 

As  1  dQthee.*r4lof»etlung  too  much  of  tjris>— r 

There  k  a  play  fo-night  before  ?fee  king  $  -  *8o 

One  scene  0/  it  comes  near  the  circumstance, 

Which  I  have  told  thee,  of  my  father's  death. 

I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  see'tt  tbfcfc  a&  a-fcot, 

Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul 

Observe  my  uncle :  if  his  occulted  guilt 

Do  act  itself  uokendel  in  one  speech, 

It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen* 

And  my  imagination*  are  as  fou) 

As  Vulcan's  stithy :  Give  him  heedful  note : 

For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face ;  ftoo 

And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 

In  censure  of  his  seeming. 

/for.  Well,  my  lord: 
If  he  steal  aught,  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing, 
And  scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

Ham.  They  are  coming  tp  the  ploy  j  I  must  be  idle : 
Get  you  a  place. 

,  Danish 
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Danish  March.  A  Flourish.  Enter  King,  Queen,  Polo* 
nius,  Ophelia,  Rosencrantz,  Guilpen- 
STERN,  and  others. 

King.  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet? 

Ham.  Excellent,  i1  faith ;  of  the  camelion's  dish t 
I  eat  the  air,  proraise-cramm  d :  You  cannot  feed 
capons  so.  299 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  answer,  Hamlet ; 
these  words  are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine  now. — My  lord,  you  play'd 
once  i*  the  university,  you  say  ?         [TaPolonius. 

Pol.  That  did  I,  my  lord :  and  was  accounted  a 
good  a&or. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enacH 

Pol.  I  did  enadt  Julius  Caesar :  I  was  killed  i*  the. 
capitol ;  Brutus  kilTd  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him,  to  kill  so  capital 
a  calf  there. — Be  the  players  ready  ?  31a 

Ros.  Ay,  my  lord ;  they  stay  upon  your  patience. 

Queen.   Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  sit  by  me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here's  metal  more  attract 
tive. 

PoL  O  ho !  do  you  mark  that  ?  [  To  the  King* 

Ham.  Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

[Lying  down  at  Ofhkua's  feet. 

Oph.  No?  my  lord.  * 

Ham.  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord.  .320 

flam.  Do  you  think,  I  meant  country  matter*  ? 
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0#.  J  think  nothing,  my  lofd. 

Jfea*.  TJ*at*s  <*  fair  though  to  tie  tatwepn  raa\ds 

legs* 
0/>^  Yftat  i&,  gay  lord* 

#w*.  l**l\i%g. 

Oph.  Yw  !*<?  merrjy  mj  lor4» 

#px.   Who,  I  ? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  kw^L 
,  #**.   O  J    y<nu*  only  jjgrJi«kfl%     What  shpul<J  a 
man  do,  but  be  merry  ?  for#  look  you,   how  cheer-, 
fH%  rpjf  i»oth*r  looks*  aq4  my  father  died  within 
these  two  hours.  &ft 

Oph.  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

Ham.  So  long?  Nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear 
Wack,  for  I'll  have  a  siu>  of  sables*  O  heavens  1 
die  two  months  ago,  ar^l  nof  forgotten  yet  ?  Then, 
there's  hope,  a  great  rain's  memory  may  outlive  Jiis 
life  fcalf  a  year :  Bu$,  byY-lacJy,  he  must  build 
fiuurfctes  then:  or  else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking 
%a,  with  the  hobby-horse ;  whose  epitaph,  is  For,  0$ 
Jk%  ft  *fc  hobby-horse  is  forgot.  339 

Trumpets  sound.     The  dumb  skew  follows. 

Enter  a  king  and  queen,  very  lovingly ;  the  queen  em- 
bracing Aim,  and  he  her.  She  kneels,  and  makes  skew 
of  protestation  unto  him.  He  takes  ker  up,  and  de- 
clines his  head  upon  ker  neck :  lays  him  down  upon  a 
hank  of  jfautttiy  she,  seeing  him  asleep,  leaves  him* 
Anon,  comes  in  a  fellow,  takes  off  his  crojutn,  kisses 
it,  and  pours  poison  in  the  King's  ears^  and  exit. 

The 
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The  queen  returns ;  finds  the  king  dead,  and  makes 
passionate  atlion.  lie.  poisoner,  with  some  two  or 
three  mutes,  comes  in  again,  seeming  to  lament  with 
her.  The  dead  body  is  carried  away.  The  poisoner 
wooes  the  queen  with  gifts',  she  seems  loath  and  un- 
witting a  while,  but-  in  the. end,  accepts  his  love. 

[Exeunt* 
Opk.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.    Marty,  this  is  miching  malicho ;   it  means 

mischief. 
Opk.  Belike,  this. show  imports  the  argument  of 

the  play. 

Enter  Prologue. 

Ham.  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow :  the  players 
cannot  keep  counsel  5  they*ll  tell  al!. 

Opk.  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  shew  meant? 

Ham.  Ay,  or  any  shew  that  you'll  shew  him :  Be 
not  you  ash  am' d  to  shew,  he'll  not  shame  to  tell  you 
what  it  means.    .  359 

Oph.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught;  I'll  mark. 
the  play. 

Pro.     For  us,  and  for  our  tragedy, 

Here  stooping  to  your  clemency •, 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently* 

Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring  ? 
Vph.  'Tis  brief,  my  lord. 
Ham,  A$  woman's  love* 

tnter 
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Enter  a  King,  and  a  Queen. 

P.  King*  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus1,  cart  gone 
round 
Neptune's  salt  wash,  and  Tellus*  orbed  ground ;  360 
And  thirty  dozen  moonst  with  borrowed  sheen 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been  j 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands, 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands, 

P.  Queen.  So  many  journies  may  the  sun  and  moon 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  be  done  1 
But,  woe  is  me,  you  are  so  sick  of  late, 
So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  state, 
That  I  distrust  you.    Yet,  though  I  distrust, 
Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must :  370 

For  women  fear  too  much,  even  as  they  love. 
And  women's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity  ; 
In  neither  ought,  or  in  extremity* 
Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know ; 
And  as  my  love  is  siz'd,  my  fear  is  so. 
Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear ; 
Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there. 

P.  King.  Faith,  I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly 
too; 
My  operant  powers  their  fun&ions  leave  to  do : 
And  thou  shalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind,        380 
Honour'd,  belov'd ;   and,  haply,  one  as  kind 
for  husband  shalt  thou 

P.  Queen,  O,  confound  the  rest  I 
Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  my  breast : 

to 
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In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurst ! 

None  wed  the  second,  but  who  kill'd  the  first. 

:    -Ham.  That's  wormWo6d. 

P.  Queen.    The  instances,    that  second  marriage 
htove, 
Are  b4se  respects  of  'thrift,  fcut  none  t>f  >ove  t 
A  second  time  I  H«H  my  httsbanddead,  390 

When  second  husband  kissed  me  m  bed*. 

P.  King.  I  d*  befievtj  you  think  whift  tibw  ydb- 
sfceakr 
Sot,  what  we  dw  determine,  trft  we  tireafu 
Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory  5  - 
Of  violent  birth,  but  £oor  vaKdJty  ? 
Which  tfow>  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  ©ri  the  free  £ 
*Bat  fall,  imshake'n,  when  they-nleHoVr  be. 
Most  nexeswrf-y  'tis  j  that  we  forget 
To  pay  ouwelVes  what  to  -ourselves  Is  debt  x 
What  to  ourselves  In  passion  we  propose,  qjq 

i^Hre  pa'sSibn  ending,  doth  tlie  Jmrpose  losev 
The  violence  df  either  grief  or  70VV 
Their  town  eha&ures  with  themselves  destroy  r 
Where  joy  m6st  revels,  grfef  doth  toost  lament? 
\Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  ^aeddent. 
This  world  is  not  for  aye  ;  nor  'tis  not  strange, 
That  eVen  our  fdves  stfiould  with  our  fortuhes  changer; 
*for  'tis'a  question  left !ifs  yet  t6  prove, 
Whether  IdVe  lead  fortune,  orelse  fortune  love. 
The  great  man  down,  you*maf1cf  his  favourite  flies  J 
The  poor  adyane'd,  makes  frienoVolf  Enemies*,      4  1  t 
'     *  v  '3  '  AM 
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And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend  r  ' 

For  who  not  needs,  shall  never  lack  a  friend;  , 

Andwho  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  trjy .    . 

Dire6tly  seasons  him  his  enemy.  .  > 

But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  began,— 

Our  wills,  and  fates,  do  so  contrary  run, 

That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown ; 

Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  nonef  of  our  own  * 

So  think  thou  wilt  no  second  huSbaad  wed ;  420 

But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  first  lord  is  dead. 

.    P.  Queen,   Nor  earth  to  give  me  food,  nor  heaven 

light! 
Sport,  and  repose,  lock  from  me,  day,  and  night  1 
To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope ! 
An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope  ! 
Each  opposite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy, 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy  I 
Both  here,  and  hence,  pursue  me  lasting  strife, 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife ! 

Ham.  If  she  should  break  it  now,— [ToOph.  430 

P.  King,  'Tis  deeply  sworn.    Sweet,  leave  me  her* 
awhile  5 
My  spirits  "grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  [SUepL 

P.  Queen,  Sleep  rock  thy  brain  : 
And  never  come  mischance  betwixt  us  twain !     [Exi&. 

Horn*  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ?         .     . 

Queen.  The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  methinks. 

Ham,  Oy  but  she'll  keep  her  word* 

H  King. 
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King*  Have  you  heard  the  argument  ?  Is  there  no 
offence  iri't  ?  440 

Ham.  No,  no,  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest  5  no 
offence  i'  the  world. 

King.  What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

//jot.  The  mouse-trap.  Marry,  how  ?  Tropically. 
This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna : 
Gonzago  is  the  duke's  namej  his  wife,  Baptista: 
you  shall  see  anon 5  'tis  a  knavish  piece  of  work  :  But 
what  of  that  ?  your  majesty,  and  we  that  have  free 
.souls,  it  touches  us  not ;  Let  the  gali'd  jade  wince, 
our  withers  arc  unwrung. —  450 

£«^rLuciANUS, 

This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  duke. 

Oph.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love, 
if  I  could  see  the  puppets  dallying. 

Oph.  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen* 

Ham.  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning,  to  take  off  my 
<dge. 

Oph.  Still  better,  and  worse. 

Ham.  So  you  mistake  your  husbands. 

Begin,  murderer. Leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and 

begin.  460 

£ome — The  croaking  raven  doth  bellow  for  revenge. 

Luc.  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and 
time  agreeing ; 
Confederate  season*  else  no  creature  seeing ; 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected, 

4  With 
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With  Hecat's  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected, 
Thy  natural  magic,  and  dire  property, 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately. 

[Pours  the  poison  into  his  eats. 
Ham.    He  poisons  him  i*  the  garden  for  his  estate. 
His  name's  Gonzago  *.  the  story  is  extant,  and  written 
in  very  choice  Italian  :  You  shall  see  anon,  how  the 
murderer  gets  the  love  of  Gonzago's  wife.  471 

Opk,  The  king  rises.   . 
Ham.  What !  frighted  with  false  fire ! 
Queen.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 
Pol,  Give  o'er  the  play. 
King.  Give  me  some  light : — away  ! 
-    All,  Lights,  lights,  lights  U 

[Exeunt  All  but  Hamlet,  and  Horatio. 
Ham.    Why,  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungallcd  play  : 
For  some  must  watch,  whilit  some  must 
sleep ;  480 

Thus  runs  the  world  away.— 
Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers  (if  the 
rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me),  with  two 
Provencial  roses  on  my  rayed  shoes,  get  me  a  fellow- 
ship in  a  cry  of  players,  sir  t 
Hot,  Haifa  share. 
Ham,  A  whole  one,  I. 

For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear, 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself  5  and  now  reigns  here        49* 
A  very,  very — peacock*      « 

Hij  Hor. 


Hori  You  might  have  rhym'd. 

Ham.  O  good  Horatio,  1*11  take  the  ghost's  word 
for  a  thousand  pound.     Did'st  perceive  ? 

Hor.  Very  well,  my  lord. 
%.  Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning, — 
,  /for.  I  didtvery  well  note  him. 
.  Haw.  Ah,  ha'! — Conie,  some  musick  j  come,  the 
r  .  recorders. — 

For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy,  ; 

Why  then,  beiijte,  he  likes  it  not,  perdy .-—         500 

Enter  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstern. 

Come,  some  miisick. 

Guil.  Good  my  lord,  •  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with 
you. 

Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  history.  , 

Guil,  The  king,  sir, — 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  what  ojf  hkn  ?  .  .  ; 

Guil.  Is,  in  his  retirement,  maryejjous  distemper'd. 

Ham.  With  drink,  sir  ? 
.  Guil.  ^Io,  my  lord*  with  chojer, 

<  Ham.  Your  wisdom  should  shew  itself  more  richer, 
to  signify  this  to  the  doctor ;  for,  for  me  to  put  hin& 
to  his  purgation,  would,  perhaps,  plujige  him  into 
morecholer.  51a 

Guil.   Good  my  lord,  put  .your  discourse,  into  some 
frame,  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affair. . 
Ham.  I  am  tanje,  sir :— -pronounce. 

<  Guil.  .The  queqn*  your  mother,  in  most  great  af- 
fliction  of  spirit,  hajli  sent  me  to  you*  • 

# .  Ham.  You  are  welcome,*. 

Gut/. 


1 
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Gnil.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  is  not  of 
the  right  breed.  If  it  shall  please  you  to  make  me  w 
wholsome  answer,  I  will  do  your  mother's  command- 
ment :  if  not,  your  pardon,  and  my  return,  shall  be 
the  end  of  my  business.  5*3 

Ham.  Sir,  I  cannot. 

GuiL  What,  my  lord? 

Hayt.  Make  you  a  wholsome  answer;,  my  wit's 
diseas'd :  But,  sir,  such  answer  as  I  can  make,  you' 
shall  command ;  or  rather,  as  you  say,  my  mother  t 
therefore  no  more,  but  to  the  matter:  My  mother^ 
you  say,—  j&o 

Ros.  Then  thus  she  says;  your  behaviour  hath 
struck  her  into  amazement  and,  admiration. 

Ham.  O  wonderful  son,,  that  can  so  astonish  a 
mother! — But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of  this 
mother's  admiration  ?.  impart. , 

Ros.  She  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her  closet,  ere 
you  go  to  bed. 

Ham.    We  shall  obey,   were. she  ten  times  our. 
mother.  , 

Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ?    r  > 

Ros.  My.  lord  you  once  did  love  me,  .  54* 

Ham*  And  do  still;  by  these  pickers  and  stealers. 

Ros.  (jood  j»y  lord,  *  what  is  your  .cause-  of  diar 
temper)  Y^x&,.  surely,,,  bar  the  door  upon  your  own, 
liberty^  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend. 

Ham'.  .Sir,  I  lack  advancement.  i 

•  Rf+    How.  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice, 
of  toe  king  himself  for  your  succession  in  Denmark  f 

Hiij  Hani 
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/few.  Ay,  sir,  but  WUU  tke  grass  grow,— the  pro* 
verb  is  something  musty .  5491 

'£#fcr  /4*  Players,  with  Recorders, 

Q,  the  recorders: — let  me  see  one.-*~To  withdraw 
with  you:— Why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the 
wind  of  me,  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  I 

1  Guil.  ©,.  my  lord-,,  if  my  -duty  be  too  bold,  my 
love  is  too  unmannerly.  '.<  , 

t  Ham,  .  I  do  not  well  understand  that.  Will  you 
play upoi\  this;  pipe I  : 

'  Guil.  My  lord,  I  cannot. 
Hanu  I  pray  yonv  *    •  - 

Guil.  Believe  me,  I  cannot.  .,     .  ± 

*  Mam.  Ida  beseech  you.  560 

•  Guil.  I  know>  no.  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham.  *Tis  as  easy  as  lying  :  govern  these  ven~ 
Cages  with  ^cbri  fingers  and  thumb,  .  give  it  breath 
with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent 
musiok;    O,ook  you,  these  at*  the'stdps;   * 

Guil.  But  these  cannot  I  command-to  any  Utterance 
of  harmony ;  I  hava  not  the  skill,        *  5G71 

<  \Mam.  Why,  look  ^fcu  now,  how  unworthy  a- thmg 
you  mifee^df  me-f  Y%u  would  pfey  iripdn'me)  you 
would  seem- to  k*ow  my  stops?'  y^a  wouft$  pluck 
euMfee  bear*  of  >my' mystery;  5  you,wottldsdand  vaxt 
from  mfy  iowe0M$>te'  to  thje  top  pffffiy  tfoiftpcfts :  and 
there  is  much  musick,  excellent  voices  in  thit  little 
organ)  ye*  canttot  you  make  it  speak.  Whf,  do 
Jou  think, -th*  -I -am  easier  to  be-play'&oifrthana 
-» -  -  ,     ~  pipe? 


\ 


pipe  ?  Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though  you 
can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play  upon  me.       [Enter 

Polonius.] God  bless  you,  sir! 

•   PoL  My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with  you, 
and  presently.  580 

Ham.JDo  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that's  almost  in 
shape  of  a  camel  ?  •  •    .      \ 

Pol.  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

Ham.  Methinks  it  is  like  a  weazeh. 
;  Pol.  It  is  back'd  like  a  weazeU 

Ham.  Or*. like  a  whale  ? 

Pol.  Very;  like  a  whale. 

Ham.  Then  will  1  come  to  my  mother  by  and  by.— 
They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. — I  will  come 
by  and  by.  590 

PoL  I  will  say  so. 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  easily  said. — Leave  me,  friends. 

,      ,    l>£xamt  Ros.  Gvih.  Hor.  &c. 

'Tis  now  the  .very  witching  time  0/  night  j 

When  church-yards  yawn*  and  hell  itself  breathes  out 

Contagion  to  this.  wprW ;    Now  could  I  drink  hot 

<     blood, 
And  da  .such  business  as  the  bitter  day 
Would  quajce  ta  look; on*     Soft;  jwwto  my.  mo- 

ther.-*- 
O,  hearty  J»*e  not  thy.  nature  j  Ut  not^  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom : 
J,et  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural »  600* 

I  will, speak  daggers  ta  her,  but  use  none  J 
My  tonguet.and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites : 

» -  •  xlonC 
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How  in  my  word's  soever  she  be  shent, 

To  give  them  seals  never,  my  soul,  consent ! 

«  '    '      '  ■      ■  — —— — ■  ' "   ■  — »^— — ■— — * 


A  Room  in  the  Palace,      Enter  the   King,    Rosen- 

CRANTZ,  and  GUILDENSTERN. 

King.  I  like  him  not ;  nor  stands  it  safe  with  us, 
To  let  his  madness  range.     Therefore,  prepare  you  j 
I  your  commission  will  forthwith  dispatch, 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you : 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow  61  • 

Out  of  his  lunes. 

Guil.  We  will  ourselves  provide « 
Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is 
To  keep  those  many  many  bodies  safe, 
That  live,  and  feed,  upon  your* majesty.  * 

Ros.  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind,  N 

To  keep  itself  from  'noyance  ;  but  much  more, 
That  spirit,  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.    The  cease  of  majesty  6ao 

Dies  not  alone ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it,  with  it:  It  is  a  massy  wheel,  '" 

Fix'd  on  the.  summit  of  the  highest  mount, 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd ;  which,  when  it  falls* 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence^ 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.    Never  alone 

Did 
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Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

King.  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  speedy  voyage; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear,  6$a 

Which  now  goes  too  free* footed. 
-  Both*  We  will  haste  us.     [Exeunt  Ros«  and  Guil, 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol*  My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's  closet  j 
Behind  the  arras  I'll  convey  myself, 
To  hear  the  process  j    lil  warrant,  she'll  tax  him; 

Jiome : 
And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said, 
'Tis  meet,  that  some  more  aueUence  than  a  mother, 
Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  should  o'cr-hear     » 
The  speech,  of  vantage.     JFare  you  wejl,  my  Uege  t 
I'll  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed,  640 

And  te}l  you  what  I  know,      .  .         ££x*fc 

King.  Thanks,  -dear  my  lord* 
O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  swells  to  heaven  1 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon't,  > 

A  brother's  murder  1 — Pray  can  I  not,  ) 

Though  inclination  J>e  as  sharp  as  wall  j 
My.  stronger  gwiif  defeats  my  strong  intent  $ 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, . 
I  stand  in  pause  where:  T  shall  first  begin, 
,An4  both  *iegle$t.    What  if  this  cursed  hand       650 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens, 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow }  Whereto  serves  mercy, 
But  to  confront  the  visage,  of  offence  I 
I  And 
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And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force,-— 

To  be  fore-stalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall, 

Or  £ardon'd,  being  down  ?  Then  I'll  look  up  ; 

My  fault  is  past.     But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer 

Can  serve  my  turn  ?    Forgive  me  my  foul  murder!— 

That  cannot  be ;  since  I  am  still  possess'd  660 

Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder, 

Mjr  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  anil  my  queen. 

May  one  be  pardonM,  and  retain  the  offence  ? 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 

Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice  j 

And  oft  'tisseen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 

Buys  out  the  law :  But  'tis  not  so  above. 

There  is' no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 

In  his  true  nature ;  and  we  ourselves  compell'd, 

Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults,         670 

To  give  in  evidence.    What  then  ?  what  rests  7 

Try  what  repentance  can :  What  can  it  not ) 

Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent  ? 

O  wretched  state !  O  bosom,  black  as  death  f 

Q  limed  soul  $  that,  struggling  to  be  free, 

Art  more  engagM  1  Help,  angels,  make  assay  f 

Bow,  stubborn  knees)    and,  heart,  with  strings  of 

steel, 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe  j 
AH  may  be  well!  •  [The  King  kneels  % 

(  Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,  now  he  is  praying  \ 
And  now  I'll  do'*  jWVnd  so.  he  goes  to  heaven : 

Ana 
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And  so  am  I  reveng'd  ?  That  would  be  scanned  i 

A  villain  kills  my  father  $  and,  for  that, 

I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 

To  heaven. 

Why,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 

He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread ; 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May ; 

And,  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows,  save  heaven  t 

•But  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought,    690 

'Tis  heavy  with  him ;  And  am  Ithen  reveng'd* 

To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  sou), 

When  he  is  fit  and  season'd  for  his  passage  ? 

No. 

Up,  sword  i  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent  t 

When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage ; 

Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed ; 

At  gaming,  swearing ;  or  about  some  act 

That  has  ho  relish  of  salvation  in't : 

•Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven ; 

And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd,  and  black,  70 1 

As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.    My  mother  stays  : 

This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days.  [Exit* 

Th<  King  rises. 

King.     My  words  fly  up,    my  thoughts  remain 
below: 
Words  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go.  [Exit. 
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The  Queen's  Closet.    Enter  Queen,  and  Po  L 0 ni u s . 

Pol.  He  .will  come  straight.      Look,  you  lay  home 
to  him : 
Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear 

with  j 
And  that  your  grace  hath  screen' d  and  stood  between 
Much  heat  and  him.     I'll  silence  me  e'en  here*. 
Pray  you,  be  round  with  him.  71O 

Ham.  [within.]  Mother,  mother,  mother! 

Queen.  I'll  warrant  you-;  fear  me  not. 
Withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming. 

[Polonius  hides  himself. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now,  mother  j   what's  the  matter  ? 

Queem    Hamlet,    thou  hast  thy  father  much  oft 

fended. 
Ham.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  offended, 
Quttn.     Come,    come,   you  answer  with  an  idle 

tongue. 
Ham.  Go,  go,  ybu  question  with  a  wicked  tongue. 
:   fiwi.-Why,  how  now,  Hamlet? 

Ham.  What's  the  matter  now  \  720 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 
Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  so : 
You  axe  the  queen, .  your  husband's  brother's  wife ;  . 
And— 'would  it  were  not  so  '.—you  are  my  mother. 
'  ,  Queen. 
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Queen.   Nay,  then  Til  set  tkose  to  you  that  can 
speak. 
.  Ham.   Come,  come,  aad  sit  you  down ;  you  shall 

not  budge ; 
You  go  not,  'till  I  set  you  lip  a  glass 
Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  you. 

Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do  *  thou  wilt  not  murder 
me? 
Help,  help,  hoi  73* 

Pol.- [Behind.]  What,  ho!  help!* 

Ham.  How  now  I  a  rat  ?' 
Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead. 

[Hamlet  strikes  at  Polonius  through  the  Arras. 

Pol.  [Behind.  ]  O,  I  am  slam. 

Queen.  O  me,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  Iknow  not : 
Is  it  the  king  ? 

Queen.  O,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this!' 

Ham.    A  bloody  deed  \ — almost  as  bad,  good  mo- 
ther, 
As  kill  a- king,  and  marry- with  his  brother.  j/p> 

Queen.  As  kiU  a  king  t* 

*    Ham.  Ay,  lady,  *twas  my  word. 

Thou  wretchedj  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewel!' 

[To  Polonium. 
I  took  thee  for  thy  better  j  take  thy  fortune : 
Thou  find'st,  to  be  too  busy,  is  some  danger. — 
Leave  wringing  of  your  hands  :  Peace ;  sit  you  down, 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart-:  for  so  I  sliaU,      .     - 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff  $ 

1  if 
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If  damned  custom  have  not  braz'd  it  to, 

That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  against,  sense*  750 

.   Queen.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'st  wag  thy 

tongue 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me  r 

Ham.  Such  an  aft, 
That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty  t 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite ;  takes  off  the  rose 
JFrom  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love* 
And  sets  a  blister,  there  \  makes  marriage  vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths :  Q,  such  a  deed. 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul ;  and  sweet  religion  makes  76b 

A  rhapsody  of  words :  Heaven's  face  doth  glow ; 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass, 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom, 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  aft. 

Queen.  Ay  me,  what  aft, 
That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ? 

Ham.  Look  here,  upon  this  picture, .  and  on  this $ 
JThe  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow  : 
Hyperion's  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself;        77* 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command ;   . 
.A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven -kissing  hill; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 
t  Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man ; 

This. 
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This  was  your  husband. Look  you  now,  what 

follows ; 
Here  is  your  husband  5  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.     Have  you  eyes  ? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed,      780 
And  batten  on  this  moor  ?  Ha !   have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  calf  it,  love:  for,  at  your  age, 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble, 
And  waits*  upon  the  judgment  5   And  what  judgment 
Would  step  from  this  to  this?    Sense,  sure,    you 

have, 
Else,  could  you  not  have  motion  t   But,  sure,  that 

sense 
Is  apoplex'd  :  for  madness  would  not  err ; 
Nor  sensqto  ecstasy  was  ne*er  so  thrall'd, 
But  it  reserved  some  quantity  of  choice, 
To!  serve  in  such  a  difference.    What  devil  was't, 
That  thus  hath  cozen'd  ypu  at  hoodman-blind  ?    791 
Eyes  without  feeling,"  feeling  without  sight, 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all. 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 
Could  not  so  mope.  • 

G  shame !  where  is  thy  blush  ?  Rebellious  hell, 
If  thou  canst  mutiny  in  a  matron's  bones,      -        s 
TOkianimg  youth  let  virtuejjejisjvatfj 
And  melt  in-  h,crown  nre jjproclaim  no  shame,  f 
fWhen  the  compuGTve^ardoiir  gives  the  charge  j4   800 
$ince  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  burn, 
And  r^easojQ4^j3tfiia-«ilU->  -'•  '— '  -.-- 
Queen.  Q  Hantie^  speak  no  more ; 

Iij  Thou 
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Thou  turn'stmine  eyes. into  my  very  soul,; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots, 
As  will ijiot  leave  ti&sfcJ*a&»^ 

Ham.  Nay,  but  to  live 
In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  incestuous  bed  4 
Stew'd in  corruption;  honeying,  and  making  love 

Over  the  nasty  stye,  jrr—  61* 

Queen.  <\  speak  to  me  no  more; 
These  words  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears  5 
JJo  more,  sweet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  A  murderer,  and  a  villain : 
£  slave,  that  i$  not  twentieth  part  .the  tythe    -         T. 
Of  your  precedent  lord : — a  vice  of  kings  s 
A  cutpurse^of  the  empire  and  the  rule  s    . 
That  from  a,  shelf  the  precious  diadem  atote, 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket !  ? 

Queen.  No  more.  *.Sa& 

-  Enter  Ghost* 

Ham.  <A  king  of  shreds  and  patches  £-~-» 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with,  your  wings, 
You  heavenly  guards ! — What  would  your  gracioui 
j   ipguret 

Queen.  Alas,  ht'sxnad. 

Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide* 
That,  kps'd  in  time  and  passion,  let's  go  by 
JThe  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 
O,  say! 

Ghost.  Do  not  forget:  This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose*  830 

But, 
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Biit,  look !  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits : 
O,  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul ; 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works  \ 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet.     . 

Ham,  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ?  • 

Queen.  Alas,  how  is*t  with  you  ?     • 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy, 
And  with  the  incorptfral  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep ; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm,  840 

Starts  up,  and  stands  on  end.     O  gentle  son, 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.    Whereon  do  you  look  ? 

Ham,   On  him!  on  himl Look  you,  how  pale 

he  glares ! 
His.  form  and  cause  conjoin*d,  preaching  to  stones, 
Would  make  them  capable.-^-Do'not  look  upon  m« ; 
Lest,  with  this  piteous  a6tion,  you  convert 
My  stern  effe&s :  then  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  colour 5  tears,  perchance,  for  blood* 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this i  851 

Ham.  Dp  you  see  nothing  there  ? 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  I  see. 
<   Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear } 

Queen.  No,  nothing,  but  ourselves. 

Ham,  Why,  look  you  there!   look,   how  it  steals 
'      away ! 
My  fattier,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv'd  I 

<        Iiij  Look, 
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Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal! 

[Exit  Ghost* 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain  « 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy  869 

Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  Ecstasy! 
My  pulse  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  musick :  It  is  not  roadnasa  - 
That  I  have  utter'd :  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word  $  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.    Mother,  for  love  of  grace, 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unftion  to  your  soul, 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness,  speaks ; 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place;  87a 

Whiles  rank  corruption,  nuning  all  withini 
Infe&s  unseen.    Confess  yourself  to  heaven : 
Repent  what's  past j  avoid  what  is  to  come ; 
Apd  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds, 
To  make  tl*em  ranker.    Forgive  me  this  my  virtue  t 
For,  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times, 
Virtue  itqelf  of  vice  must  pardon  beg  j      , 
Yea,  curb,  and  woo,  lor  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Queen.    O,   Hamlet  I   thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in 
-  twain* 

Ham.  O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it,        880 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half* 
@oed  n^ght :  but  go  not  to  mine  uncle's  bed ;  . 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not.  v 

That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat, 
Qf  habits  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this ; 

That 
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That  to  the  use  of  a&ions  fair  and  good 

He  likewise  gives  a  frock,  or  livery) 

That  aptly  is  put  on  :  Refrain  to-night ; 

And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 

To  the  next  abstinence :  the  next,  more  easy :       890 

For  use  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  nature, 

And  either  master  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 

With  wondrous  potency.    Once  more,  good  night ! 

And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  blest, 

I'll  blessing  beg  of  you. — For  this  same  lord, 

[Pointing  to  Polonius. 
I  do  repent ;  But  heaven  hath  pleas'd  it  so, — 
To  punish  him  with  me,  and  me  with  this, — 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister. 
I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him*     So,  again  good  night!*—  90* 
I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind  : 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind.—* 

Se  word  more,  good  Udy.    " ** 

Queen.  What  shall  I  do  I 

Ham.  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do : 
Let  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed, 
pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek ;   call  you,  his  mouse  \ 
And  let  him,  for  a.  pair  of  reechy  kisses, 
Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers, 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out,  010 

That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness, 
But  mad  in  craft.     'tVere  good,  you  let  him  know  g 
For  who,  that's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise, 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  agio* 

Such 
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Such  dear  conccrnings  hide  ?  who  would  do  so  ? 

No,  in  despight  of  sense,  and  secrecy, 

Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's:top, 

Let  the  birds  fly ;   and,  like  the  famous  ape, 

To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep, 

And  break  your  neck  down.  9»a 

Queen.     Be  thou  assur'd,    if  words  be  made  of 
breath, 
And  breath  of  *  life,  I  have  no  Hfe  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 
•    Ham.  T  must  to  England  ;  you  know  that  ? 

Queen.  Alack,  I  had  forgot ;  'tis  so  concluded  on. 

Ham.   There's  letters  sealed  :  and  my  two* school- 
fellows,— 
Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  fang'd, — 
They  bear  the  mandate  j  they  must  Sweep  my  way, 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery :  Let  it  work ; 
For  'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer  930 

Hoist  with  his  own  petar  :•  and  it  shall  go  hard,  ' 

But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines,  • 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon  :  O,  'tis  most  sweet, 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet ! — 
This  man  shall  set  me  packing. 
I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room : — 
Mother,  good  night. — Indeed  this  counsellor 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave, 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish  prating  knave. 
Come,  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you  : —  940 
Good  night,  mother. 
[  Exit  the  Queen,  and  Hamlet  dragging  in  Po  l  on  i  u  s*. 

ACT 
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ACT  IK    SCENE  I. 


A  royal  Apartment.  Enter  King,  Queen,  Ro  3  BNCRANTZ, 

Wld  GUILDENSTERN. 

King. 

1  here's  matter  in  these  sighs,  these  profound 

.    heaves ; 
You  must  translate*  'Us  fit  we  understand  them : 
Where  is  your  son  i 

Quceii.  Beatow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while.— 

[To  Ros.  and  Guil.  who  go  out. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  seen  to  night  ? 

King.  What,  Gertrude  ?  How  does  Hamlet  ? 

Queenl  Mad  as  the  sea,  and  wind,  when  both  con- 
tend   - 
Which  is  the  mightier-:  In.  his  lawless  fit. 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir, 
He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  cries,  A  rat!  a  rat!    ifr 
And,  in  this  brainisa  apprehension,  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man. 

King.  O  heavy  deed! 
It  had  been  so  wkh  «s,  had  we  been  there-: 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ; 
To  you  yourself^  to  us,  to  every  one.. 
Alas !  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answered  ? 
It  will  be  kid  to  us  j  whose  providence 
Should    have   kept .  short,   restrained,    and  out  of 

haunt, 
This  mad  young  man. :  but,  s&much  was  our  love,_ 

We 
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We  would  not  understand  what  was  most  fit ;  si 

But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease, 

To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 

Even  on  the  pith  of  life.     Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Queen.   To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  kill'd: 
O'er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  some  ore,  .   . 

Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base,  ' 

Shews  itself  pure  :  he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King.  O,  Gertrude,  -  come  *way  I 
The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch,  30 

But  we  will  ship  him  hence :  and  this  vile  deed     '  * 
We  must,  with  all  our  majesty  and  skill, 
Both  countenance  and  excuse. — Hoi  Gutldenstern !  ^ 

Enter  Rosencrantz,  <z«i  Guildenstern.  . 

Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  some  further  aid  : 
Hamlet  in  madness  hath  Polonius  slain, 
And  from  his  mother's  closet  hath  he  dragg'd  him  : 
<k>,  seek  him  out ;  speak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chapel.    I  pray  you,  haste  in  this. 

.  [Exeunt  Ros.  and  Gvil. 
Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  wisest  friends ; 
And  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to  do,      40 
And  what's  untimely  done :  for  haply,  slander, 
Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter, 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank, 
Transports  his  poison'd  shot,  may  miss  our  name, 
And  hit  the  woundless.air.r-* O,  come  away  I 
My  soul  is  full  of  discord,  and  dismay.  [Exeunt. 

- 1— Li ,-:,'    1 ui- : L 

SCENE 
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SCENE  II. 


Another  Roam.    Enter  Hamlet* 

Han.  ——Safely  stow'd,  But  soft, — 
Ros.  &£.  within.  Hamlet !  Lord  Hamlet ! 
Ham.    What  noise?    who  calls  on  Hamlet?    O, 
they  come.  50 

JfjiferRosENCRANTZ,  and  Guildenste*n. 

Ros.  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with  the  dead 
body? 

Han.  Compounded  it  with  dust,  whereto  'tis  kin. 

Ros.  Tell"  us  where  'tis ; '  that  we  may  take-  it 
0  thence,  ' 

And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham.  Do  not  believe  it. 

Ros.  Believe  what  ? 
( -  Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and  not  mint 
own.     Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  spunge ! — what 
replication  should  be  made  by  the  son  of  a  king  ? 

Ros,  Take  you  me  for  a  spunge,  my  lord  ?  60 

Ham.  Ay,  sir;  that  soaks  up  the  king's  counte- 
nance, his  rewards,  his  authorities*  But  such  officers 
do  the  king  best  service  in  the  end :  He  keeps  tbem, 
like  an  ape,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw :  first  mouth'd, 
to  be  last  swallowed :  When  he  needs  what  you  have 
glean'd,  it  is  but  squeezing  you,  and,  spunge,  you 
sfyall  be  dry  again, 

Ros.  I  understand  you  not,  xny  lord. 

Ham. 
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Ham.   I  am  glad  of  k  :  A  knavish  speech  sleeps  in 
a  foolish  ear.  70 

Has,    My  lord,  you  must  tell  us  wher^the  body  is, 
and  go  with  us  to  the  king. 

Ham.    The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the  king  is 
not  with  the  body.    The  king  is  a  thing— 
.    Guil.  A  thing,  my  lord*- 

Ham.  Of  nothing ;    bring  me  to  him*    Hide  fd*; 
and  all  after.  .   [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 


Another  Room.    Enter  the. King* 

King.    I  have  sent  to  seek  him,  and'  to  find  the 
body. 
How  dangerous  is  it,  that  this  man  goes  loose  ? 
Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him : 
He's  lov'd  of  the  distracted  multitude,  •&> 

Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes ; 
And,  where  'tis  so,  the  offender's  scourge  is  weigh'dl 
But  never  the  offence.    To  bear  all  smooth  and  even, 
This  sudden  sending  him  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pause :  Diseases,  desperate  grown, 
By  desperate  appliance  are  relievTd, 
Or  not  at  all.— -How  now  ?  what  hath  befallen  ? 

Enter  Rosencrantz.. 

•  * 

Ros.  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestow'd,  my  lord*  - 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 

Kmg. 
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King.  But  where  is  he  ?  po 

Ros.    Without,  my  lord ;  guarded,  to  know  your 

pleasure. 
King.  Bring  him  before  us. 
Ros.  Ho,  Guildenstern !  bring  in  ray  lord. 

Enter  Hamlet,  and  Guilds n stern. 

King.  Now,  Hamlet,  where's  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  At  supper. 

King.  At  supper  ?  Where  ? 

Ham.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten : 
a  certain  convocation  of  politick  worms  are  e'en  at 
him.  Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet :  we 
fat  all  creatures  else,  to  fat  us:  and  we  fat  ourselves 
for  maggots :  Your  fat  king,  and  your  lean  beggar, 
is  but  variable  service;  two  dishes,  but  to  one 
table ;  that's  the  end,  iq3 

King.  Alas,  alas  f 

Ham,  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath 
eat  of  a  king  j  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of 
that  worm. 

King.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

Ham.  Nothing,  but  to  shew  you  how  a  king  may 
go  a  progress  through  the  .guts  of  a  beggar.  110 

King.  Where  is  Poionius  ? 

Ham.  In  heaven ;  send  thither  to  see :  if  your 
messenger  find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i*  the  other 
place  yourself.  But,  indeed,  if  you  find  him  not 
within  this  month,  you  shall  nose  him  as  you  go  up 
the  stairs  into  the  lobby. 
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Kin*.  Go  seek  him  there* 
.    Ham.  He  will  stay  till  you  come. 

[Exeunt  Attendants, 

King.     Hamlet,     this    deed,     for   thine    especial 
safety,— 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve  120 

For  that  which  thou  hast  done, — must  send  thee 

hence 
With  fiery  quickness :   Therefore,  prepare  thyself; 
The  bark  is  ready,  and.  the  wind  at  help, 
The  associates  tend,  and  every  thing  is  bent 
For  England. 
.    Ham.  For  England  ? 

King.  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  pood. 

King.  So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'st  our  purposes. 

Ham.  I  see  a  cherub,  that  sees  them. — But,  come ; 
for  England! — Farewel,  dear  mother.  131 

King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  My  mother : — Father  and  mother  is  man  and 
wife  ;  man  and  wife  is  one  flesh j  and,  so,  my  mother* 
Come,  for  England.  [Exit. 

,   King.    Follow  him  at  foot  5  tempt  him  with  speed 

aboard  ; 
Delay  it  not,  I'll  have  him  hence  to-night : 
Away  j  for  every  thing  is  seal'd  and  done 
That   else   leans    on  the  affair:    Pray   you  make 
haste.  [Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guil. 

And,  England !  if  my  love  thou  hold'st  at  aught  140 
(As  my  great  power  thereo/  may  give  thee  sense $ 

Since 
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Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to- us),  thou  may'st  not  coldly  set 
Our  sovereign  process ;   which  imports  at  full, 
By  letters  conjuring  to  that  effeft, 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.      Do  it,  England  j 
For  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages,  ' 

And  thou  must  cure  me  t  '-Till  I  know  'tis  done, 
Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  were  ne'er  begun.        156 

[Exit. 


SCENE  ir. 


tte  Frontiers  of  Denmark .      Enter  Fort  fN  BR  AS,  with 

an  Army. 

For.  Go,  captain,  from  me  greet  the  Danish  king; 
Tell  him,  that,  by  his  licence,  Fortiabras 
Craves  the  conveyance  of  a  promis'd  march 
Over  his  kingdom.    You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  majesty  would  aught  with  us, 
We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye. 
And  let  him  know  so. 

Capt.  I  will  do't,  my  lord. 
•   For.  Go  softly  on.  [Exit  Fortinbras,  fi?c 

Enter     Hamlet,     Rosencra^tZj     Guilden- 

STERN,   &C. 

'    •  '   t 

Htm.  Good  sir,  whose  powers  are  time  ?  s      <  16& 

Kij  Capt. 
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Capt.  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

Ham.  How  purposed,  sir,  I  pray  you  ? 

Capt.  Against  some  part  of  Poland. 

Ham.  Who  commands  them,  sir  ? 

Capt .  The  nephew  of  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. 

Ham.  Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,  sir, 
Or  for  some  frontier  ? 

Capt.  Truly  to  speak,  and  with  no  addition, 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground, 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name.  170 

To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it ; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 
A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

Ham.  Why,  then  the  PeldCk  never  will  defend  it. 

Capt .  Yes,  'tis  already  garrisoned.  .. 

Ham.   Two  thousand  souls,    and  twenty  thousand 
ducats, 
Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw : 
This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace ; 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shews  no  cause  without 
Why. the  man  dies. — I  humbly  thank  yon,  sir.      186 

Capt.  Godtbewi'ye,  sir.  [Exit  Captain. 

Ros.  Will't  please  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  will  be  with  you  straight.    Go  a  litde  feefotrt. 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  the  test. 
How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me, 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge !  What  is  a  man, 
IF  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time, 
Be  but  to  sleep,  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 
£ure,  he,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse,. 

Looking 
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Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  its  not  ■    '         u. 
That  capability  and  god-like  j-eason    -     --  >  \$q 

to  fust  in  us  unus'd.    Now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, —  ""* 

A   thought,    which,  .  quarter 'd,   hath  but  one  part 

wisdom,      *  * "  • 

^nd,  ever,  three  parts  cowar4,-rI  dp  not  know, 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say,  Th^s  thiiyfs  to  do ; 
Sith  I    have  cause,    and    will,    and  strength,    and 

means 
To-do't.     Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me: 
Witness,  this  army  of  such  mass  and  charge, 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince ;  jfcoo 

Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  puft, 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ; 
Exposing  what,  is  mortal,  and  unsure, 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dare, 
Even  for  an  egg-shell.    Rightly,  to  be  great 
Is  not  to  stir  without  great: argument ; 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw, 
When  honour's  at  the  stake. -  How  stand  I  then, 
That  have  a  father  kilftd,  a  mother  stain' d, 
Excitements  of  <my.  reason,  and  my  blood,      ,       «w» 
And  let  all  sleep?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see 
The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men,         . ; 
That,  for  a  fantasy,  and  trick  of  fame, 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds  5  fight  for  a  plat, 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause,    -       * 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent,  4 

;  ..«.  Kiij  Ta 
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To  hide  the  slain  ? — Q, .  from,  this  tame  -forth* 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth  I 


SCENE  r. 

Elsintur.    A  Room  in  the  Palace.    Enter  the  Queen>  aid 

Horatio"; 

Queen.        ■  I  will  not  speak  with  her. 
Hot.  She  is  importunate  :  indeed,  distract;        2 2d 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pity'd. 
.   Queen,  What  would  she  have  ? 
Hor.    She  speaks  much  of  her  lather;    says,  she 
hears, 
There's  tricks  i'-the  world-;  and  hems,  and  beats  her 

heart; 
Spurns  enviously  at  straws ;  speaks  things  in  doubt, 
That  carry  but  half  sense :  her  speed)  is  nothing, 
Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection  5  they  aim  at  it, 
And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts ; 
.Which,  as  her  winks,  and  nod*,  and  gestures  yield 
them,  *30 

Indeed   would  make  one  think,    there  might   be 

thought* 
Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much*  unhappily* 

Queen.   'Twere  good,   she  were  spoken  with  j  for 
she- may  strew 

Dangerous 


Dangerous  conje&urcs  in  ill-breeding  faiadfcT: 

Let  her  come  m.  [£*&Mft>  ratio. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  fchVa  true*  nature  is,/         '  •.  ;  .  t 

Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  sorad  great  muss :    ."  .  ?-  t 

So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt,  :    .  • .  1 

It  spills  itself,  in  fearing  to  be  spilt,        -  A 

.  ^ 
Re-enter  Horatio,  with  Ophelia. 

Oph,  Where  i6  the  beauteous  majesty  of  Denmark  ? 
Queen.  How  now,  Ophelia  ?  .  241 

Oph.  How  should  I  your  true  love  hnota 
*    .  From  another  one  9 

By  his  cockle  hat>  and  staffs 

And  by  his  sandal  shoon.  [Singing. 

Queen.  Alas^  sweet  lady,  what  imports  this  song  ? 
Oph.  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 
He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady. 

He  is  dead  and  gone ; 
At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf,  .  *dP 

At  his  heels  a  stone, 
O,  ho! 

Queen.  Nay,  but  Ophelia,— 
Oph.  Pray  you,  mark. 

White  pis  shroud  as  the  mountain  sn$w9 

Enter  King. 

Queen.  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 
Oph.    Larded  all  with  sweet  flowers  j 
Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go, 

il'itk  true-love  shpwcrs.  % 

King* 
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King.  Mbw  do  ybti,  pretty  lady  ?  259, 

vCfh.    Well,  God  'ield  you!    They  say,  the  owl 
was  a  baker's  daughter;      Lord,  we  know  what  we 
are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be.    God  be  at  your 
table! 
King,  Conceit  upon  her  father. 
Oph*  Pray,  let  us  have  no  words  of  this 5  but  when 
they  ask  you,  what  it  means,  say  you  this : 
To-morrow  is  Saint  Valentine's  day, 
J :  •'  All  in  the  morning  betime, 

And  /  a  maid  at  your  window,  * 

To  be  your  Valentine  ;  170 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  don*d  his  clothes, 

And  dupt  the  chamber  door ; 
Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 

Never-departed  move.  •  • 

King.  Pretty  Ophelia ! 
Oph.    Indeed,  without  an  oath.  Til  make  an  end 

bn*t.. 

By  Gis,  and  by  Saint  Charity, 
Alack,  and  fie:  for  shame  ! 
Young  men  will  do't,  if  they  come  to*t ; 

By  cock,  they  are  to  blame.  *8o 

Quoth  she,  before  you  tumbled  me,         ■ » 

You  promised  me  to  toed  :  He  answers. 
So  would  I  hay  done,  by  yonder  sun, 
An  thou  hadst  not  come  to  my  bed. 
King.  How  long  hath  she  been  thus  ? 
Oph.    I  hope,  ail  will  be  well.     We  mtis*  be  pa- 
tient: but  I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think,  they 

should 


should  lay  hi  in  i'  the  cold  ground  $  My  *  blether  shall 
know  of  it,  and  so  I  thank  you  for  your  good  counsel. 
Come,  my  coach ! '  Godd  rliglit,  ladies  j  good  night, 
«weet  ladies :  'good  night,  good  night.  '  -  {v&a'f* 
King,    Follow  her  close.;. -give  her- good  watch,  I 

pray  you.  <[£*i*  Horatio 

O!  this  is  the  poison -of  deep-grief:  it  springs  .,    ^ 
All  from  her  father's  death :    And  now,  feehok)*  *© 
,  -        ,  Gertrude,  G/nteide, 
When  sorrow^  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions  t  First,  her  father  skin ;  /-> 

Next,  your  son  gone  ;  and  lie  roost  Violent;  authpY .  /-„ 
Of  his  own  just. remove;  The  people  muddy 'd, 
Thick  and  unwliohome  in  ^fcheir  thoughts,  and  wllir- 

pfcrs,  .     .  .$$> 

F0r  good  Pplonius*  deaths    and  we  have  done  but 

greenly,    •  v 

In*  huggeivitiutger  to  inter  him :  Poor  Ophelia 
©ivided  from  herself,  and  her  fair  judgment;        ,  ~> 
.Without  the.  which  we  are  pictures,  or  mere  bea'ste. 
Last,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these, 
Her  brother  is  in  secret  tfome  from  France : 
iFeeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in.  clouds,-     \ 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infeft  his  ear 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death  ;      ' 
Wherein  necessity,-  of  matter  beggar'd,  fllo 

Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign 
in  ear  and  ear.     O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this,   . 
Like  to  a  murdering  piece,  in  many  places  I 
Gives  me  superfluous  death !        , .     f  A  Ntise  uritkA 

Queen. 
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Queen.  Alack!  what  noise  is  this? 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

King*  Attend.    Where  are  my  Switzers  ?  Let  them 
guard  the  door :— 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Gen.  Save  yourself,  my  lord  ; 
The-  ocean,  <  over-peering  of  his  list,  •  ... 

Bats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste,        320 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'er-bears  your  officers  5  The  rabble  call  him,  lord* 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin, 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known,  J 

The  ratifiers  and  props  of  -every  ward, 
•They  cry,  Choose  we;  Laertes  shall  be  king  ! 
Caps,  hands,  *nd  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  clouds 
Laertes  shall  be  hing9  Laertes  king! 

Queen.  How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry ! 
O,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs*  »  330 

King,  The  doors  are  broke.  [Noise  within. 

Enter  L ae  rt e  s,  with  others, . 

Laer.    Where  is  this  king? — Sirs,    stand  you  all. 

without. 
All.  No,  let's  come  in. 
•*  .Laer.  I  pray  you  give  me  leave* 

All.  We  will,  we  will.  [Exeunt. 

Laer.  I  thank  you: — Keep  the  door. — O  thou  vile 

king* 
Ctlvt  me  my  father. 

Queen. 
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Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes.    - 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood,  that's  calm,  proclaims 
me  bastard ; 
Cries,  cuckold,  to  my  father ;  brands  the  harlot  349 
Even  here,  between  the  chaste  unsmirched  brow 
Of  my  true  mother* 

King.  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 
That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  ?— 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude ; .  do  not  fear  our  person ; 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
A6ts  little  of  his  will.— Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  thou  art  thus  incens'd  :-«— Let  him  go,   Ger- 
trude;— 
Speak,  man.  j$o 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father } 

King,  Dead. 

Queen,  But  not  by  htm. 
,.yKing.  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.    How  came  he  dead  ?    I'll  not  be  juggled 
with : 
To  hell,  allegiance  I  vows,  to  the  blackest  devilJ 
Conscience,  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pitl 
1  dare  damnation:  To  this  point  I  stand, — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence, 
Let  come  what  comes;  only  I'll  be  revenged        36* 
fAost  throughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  shall  stay  you  ? 

Laer*   My  will,  not  all  the  world's : 
And,  for  my  means,  I'll  husbaad  them  so  well, 
1  '  .  They 
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They  shall  go  far  with  little, 
'c  King,  Good  Laertes, 
If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,    is't  writ  in  your  re- 
venge, 
That,  sweep -stake,  you  will  draw  both  friend  and 

foe, 
Winner  and  loser  ?  379 

Lair.  None  but  hi9  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them  then  ? 

Laer.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  1*11  ope  my 
arms  ; 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rendTring  pelican, 
Repast  them  with  my  blood. 
-King.  Why,  now  you  speak 
Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltless  of  your  father's  death, 
And  am  most  sensible  in  grief  for  it, 
It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  *pear,  380 

As  day  does  to  :your  eye.  •       *■ 

Crowd  within.     Let  her  come  in. 

Laer.  How  now !  what  noise  is  that  ^ 

Enter  Ofnihih,  fantastically  dress? d  toith  Straws  and 

Fkwrs. 

&  heat,  dry  .up  my  brains!  tears,  seven  times  salt, 
Burn  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye  1 — 
By  heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  pay'd  with  weight, 
Till  our  scale  turn  the  beani.     O  rose  of  May  t 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister*  sweet  Ophelia  l— 

3  O  heavens! 


0  heavens!  is*t  possible  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ?  300 
Nature  is  fine  in  love ;  and,  where  'tis  fine*          , 

Crl\  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 
Oph.  They  bore  him  bare-fa?  d  on  the  bier  j 
Hey  no  nonny,  nonny  hey  nanny: 
And  on  his  grave  rained  many  a  tear;-* 
Fare  you  well,  my  dove  \  . 
Lacr.  Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and  didst  persuade  re- 
venge, 
It  could  not  move  thus, 
Oph.  You  must  sing,  Down  a-down,  an  you  call  him 
a-down-a.  *0O 

O,  Jiow  the  wheel  becomes  it!  It  is  the  false  steward, 
that  stole  his  master's  daughter. 
t  Laer.  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

Oph.  There's  rosemary,  that^s  for  remembrance  • 
pray  you,  love,  remember :  and  there  is  pansics,  that's 
for  thoughts, 

Laer,  A  document  in  madness ;  thoughts  and  re- 
membrance fitted. 

Oph.  There's  fennel   for  you,   and  columbines  : 

Therms  rue  for  you ;— and  here's  some  for  me  :-— 

we  may  call  it,  herb  of  grace  o' Sundays : — you  may 

(<  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference.— There's  a  daisy  *— 

1  would  give  you  some  violets ;  but  they-wither'd  all 
when  my  father  died  :— They  say,  he  made  a  good 
COd,—  4*5 

For  bonny  weet  Robin  is  ail  myjoyf—-*m 

L  Leer* 
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Laer.  Thought,  and  dBKBoti, ^slon,  litfTHrseft^ 
She  turns  to  favour,  ahdtoprcttttiess, 
Oph.  Arid-will  fit  ndt  cotik  kgabt'f 

And  will  ht  riot  cohie'aglAih'f  4*0 

/  No,  no,  he  is  dead, 
Go  to  tfydiMJeti, 
He  never  wiircomekgiiin. 

His  beard  was  as  white  as  skdwf 
jAU*fiax(n  was  his  polk 
He  is  gone,  he  is  gone, 
And  we  cast  away  ntdan ;  •    - 

xCod  V  mercy  on  Ms  soul  J 
And  of  all  Christian  souls!    I  pray  ®o&.    God  be 
wi*  you.  '[£*&  WHfeLiX. 

Laer.  Do  you  see  tHis,  O  Gbd* 
Kin*g.  Laertes,  5  muSt  commdn  wHh  ydur  gflcf, 
Or  you  deny  trie  'right.     Go  but'a^art, 
Make  choice  of  whom 'your  wisest  friends  ybu  wh%* 
And  they  shall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  ydu'fttad  me  r 
If  by  direft  or  by  collateral 'hand 
They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom ^ivV,   ' 
Cur  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call*  burs, 
To  you  in  satisfaction  -,  but,  if  not, 
Ueyoucontent  to  lend  your  patience  to  us,s 
"And  we  shall  jointly  "labour  with  your  'soul  44a 

To  give  it  due  content. 
Laer.  Let  this  be  so  j 
Wis  means  of  death,  his  obscure  funeral, — 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment  o'er  his  bones, 

No 


r 


Nornpye  i;jtef  npr  formal  ostentation,-— 

Crx  to  be,  beajcd,  sis  'twere,  from  heaven,  to  earth, 

Thpt.L  must;  caJTt;  ii\  question. 

-  &**&>  So^  you  shall  j- 
And,  wjiere  t,he  offence  i#»  let  the  great;  axe  fall* 
1  pray  yx)u>  gp  with  me,  [£**»«*.        $5? 

SC£tf£  VI. 


Another  Row*.    Enter  Horatio,  with  a  Servant. 

Hor.  What  ar*  they,  that  would  speak  with  me* 
,  Serv.  Sailors,  sir  ; 
They  say,  they  have  letters  for  you. 

Hor.  Let  them  come  in.— 
I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  Hamlet* 

Enter  Sailors* 

Sail.  God  bless  you,  sir. 

Hot.  Let  him  bless  thee  too. 

Sail.  He  shall,  sir,  an*t  please  him.  There's  a 
letter  for  you,  sir :  it  comes  from  the  embassador  that 
was  bound  for.  England  j  if  your  name  be  Horatio,  as 
I,am  let  to  Jcnpw  \t  is.  462 

Horatio  reads  the  letter. 

HOR4TIQ,  x#ben  thou  shall  hpve  overlook  this, 
give  these  fefyojMS  sotat  tyta*s  to  the,  king  \  they  have 
Utters  for   him.    Ere  we  were  two  days  old:  at  seay   a 

L  i  j  pirate 
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pirate  of  very  warlike  appointment  gave  us  chacez 
Finding  ourselves  too  slow  of  sail,  we  put  on  a  com- 
pelled valour ',  and  in- the grapple  I  boarded  them:  on 
the  instant,  they  got  clear  of  our  ship ;  so  I  alone  be- 
came their  prisoner*  They  have  dealt  tdtk  me,  like 
thieves  of  mercy ;  but  they  knew  what  they.  did\  I"  am 
to-do  -a,  good  turn  for  them.  Let  the-  king—have  the- 
letters  I  have  sent;  and  repair  thou  to  me  with  as 
much  haste  as  thou  would* st  fly  death.  I  have  words 
to  speak  in  thine  car,  will  make  thee  dumb$  yet  are  they 
much  too  light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter.  These  good 
fellows  will  bring  thee  where  I  am.  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern  hold  their  course  for  England:  of  them  f. 
have  much  to  tell  thee.     Farewcl.  '  479" 

,  .     He  {hat  thou  knpwest  thine  x  Hamlet, 

Come,  I  will  make  you  way  for  these  your  letters  3 

And  do't  the  speedier^  that  you  may  direft  me 

To- him  from  whom  you  brought  them*  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VII. 


Another  Room.    Enter  the  King,  and  Laertb*« 

*  King.  Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquittance* 

seal, 
And  you  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend  5 
S&th  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain, 
Purau*d  my  life.  *  •   *     • 

.     -  Laer* 


r 
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Lac?.  .Jt  *ell  appears :— ?flt  fell  m£, 
WHy  y*m  proceeded;  not  3g»™t  t^s^J  feats,  490. 

So  crimeful  aqd  so  capital  in  nature,  i 

As- by  youj  safety,  greatness,  wisdom,  ajl  things  ejsq, 
You  mainly  were  stirr'd  up  ? 

King.  O,  for  two  special  reasons ; 
Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  unsinew'd, 
And  yet  to  me  they  are  strgng.    The  queen,  his 

mother, 
Lives  almost  by  his  looks  ;  and  for  myself 
(tyy  virtu?,  or  my  plague*  |>e  it  eitl^er  which), 
She  is  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul, 
That,  as  iJhj  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere,      $0$ 
I  could  not  but  by  her.    The;  ot^er  ino^ive, 
Why  to  a  public^  epimt  \  raigltf  not  50, 
Is^  t\#  greaf  love  the  general  gender  bear  him ; 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection, 
Work,  like.  tjie,  sm- *mg  that  turneth  wood  tQ  stone. 
Convert  Jiis  gyves  tg  grapgs;   so  that  my  arrows, 
Too  flighty  timfcjer'd  for  \o  loud  a  wind, 
\ypuUi  |*ave  rev^rt«4  to  my  ty>w  again, 
An4  n£f  m here  I  had  aim'd  them. 

Laer.  And  so  have  I  a  noble  father  lost ;  514 

A  sis#r  driven  into  desperate  terms ; 
Whose  worth,  if  pfajses  may  go  back  again, 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  pejfeclioijs  :— gut  my  revenge,  will  come. 

King,  Break  nqf  your  sleeps  for  that:  you  must  not 
think, 
That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull, 

Liij  That 
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That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger, 
Arid  think  k  pastime.    You  shortly  shall  hear  more  » 
I  lov'd  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself ; 
And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine, —    £&$ 
How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger* 

'Mess.  Letters,  my.  lord,  from  .Hamlet: 
This  to  your  majesty ;  this  to  the  queen. 

King.  From  Hamlet !  Who  brought  them  ? 

Mess.* Sailors,   my  lord,  they  say  :    I  saw  them' 
noty 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio,  he  receiv'd  them 
Of  him  that  brought  them. 

King.  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them :— . 
Leave  its.  [Exit  Mess.  * 

• 

HfGHand  mighty,  you  shall  knotty  I  am  set  naked 
on  your  kingdom.      To-morrow  shall  I  beg  leave   to  ' 
see  your  kingly  eyes :  when  f  shall,  first  asking  your 
pardon  thereunto;  recount  the  occasion  of  my  sudden  and' 
more  strange  return.  Hamlet.   v 

What  should  this  mean  ?  Are  all  the  rest  come  back  ?v 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  thing  ? 

Laer,  Know  you  the  hand  > 

King.  *Tis  Hamlets  character.    Naked,— 
And,  in  a  postscript  here,  he  says,  alone: 
C  an  you  advise  me  ?  540 

laer.  I  am  lost  in  it,  my  lord,    But  let  him  come  r^ 

It 


r 


It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart, 
That  I  shall  live*  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
*Tkus diddcst  tkoit.  • 

King,  If  it  be  so,  Laertes, — 
As  how  should  it  be  so  ?~how  otherwise  ?— 
Will  you  be  rul'd  by  me  ? 

Laer.  Ay,  my  lord ; 
So  you  will  not  o'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 

King.  To  thine  own  peace.     If  he  be  now  rev 
turn'd,—  53« 

As  checking  at  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 
N&  more  to  undertake  it, — I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device, 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not' choose  but  fall  s 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe  ; 
But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice, 
And  call  it,  accident. 

Laer.  My  lord,  IwUlberul'd; 
The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so,  .-. 

That  I  might  be  the  organ.     .  $6ci 

■King.  It  falls  right. 
You  have  been  talk'd  of  since  your  travel  much, 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein^  they  say,  you  shine :  your  sum  of  part* 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him,         .    . 
As  did  .that  one  j  and  that,  in  my  regard,    . 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege. 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord  f 

King.  A  very  ribband  in  the  cap  of  youth, 
Yet  needful  too  j  for,  youth  no  les^  becomes         -  $y<x 

The 
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The  light  and  careless,  livery,  that  it  wq*bb, 
Than  settled  age  his  sables,  and.  his  w*e4$, 
Importing  health,   and  graveness.  — Two  months; 

since. 
Here  was  a- gentleman  of  Normandy,— 
I  have  seen  myself,  and  serv'd  against,  tta  French, 
And  they  can  well  on  horseback ;  but  this  gajlajft 
Had  witchcraft  hVt ;  he  grew  unto  bis  seat ; 
And  to  such  wondrous. doing  brought  his  borse^ 
As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  demy-nattir7d 
With  the  brave  beast :  so  far  be  tapp'd  my  thought, 
That  I,  in  forgery  of  shape*  and  tt'icfcs,  £&i 

Come  short  of  what  he  did* 

Laer.  A  Norman,  was't  f 

King.  A  Norman. 

Laer.  Upon  my  life,  LamondV 

King.  The  very  same. 

Laer.  I  know  him  well:  he  is  the  brpocb,  infixed* 
And  gem  of  all  $e  nation. 

King.  He  made  confession  of  yon ;. 
And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report,  £00 

For  act  and  exercise  in  your  defence, 
And  for  your  rapier  most  especial, , 
That  he  cried  ©ut,  'Twould  be  a  sigftf  indeed^ 
If  one  coujd  match  you :  the  scrfmees  of  tjieir  nation* 
He  swore,  h*id  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye* 
If  you  oppos'd  them  :  Sir,  this  report  of  hi* 
Did  Hamlet  so  enyfinom  with  bis  envy, 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wish  an4  beg 
Your  sudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  wi;l»  him.       poo^ 

Now 


Now  out  of  this,*— - 

Laer.<  What  out  of  this,  my  lord  > 

King,  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Ot  art  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  iace  without  a  heart  ? 

Latr<  Why  ask  you  this  ? 

Xtti^.  Not  that  I  think,  you  did  not  love  your 
father; 
But  that  I  know,  love  is  begun  by  time) 
And  that'I  see,  jn  passages  of  proof, 
Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it. 
There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love  6*0. 

A  kind  of  wick,-  or  snuff,  that  will  abate  it ; 
And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still ; 
Foj^goodness,  growing  to  a  pleurisy, 
Dies  in  hitf  own  too  much  j  That  we  would  do, 
We  should  do  when   we  would;     for  this  zwwld 

»v    changes, 
AndJiath  abatements  and  delays  as  many, 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents ; 
And  then  this  should  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh 
That  hurts  by  easing.   But,  to  the  quick  o*  the  ulcer : 
Hamlet  comes  back ;  What  would  you  undertake, 
To  shew  yourself  your  father's  son  in  deed  6et 

More  than  in  words  ? 
*  Liur*  To  cut  his  throat  i*  the  church. 

Kirijg,  No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanftua- 

rize; 

Revenge  should  have  no  bounds.    But,  good  Laertes, 

WiU  you  do  this,  keep  close  .within  your  chamber :   ♦ 

;  •  •«    *  Hamlett 


t*#  ham***.  Afom 

Hamlet,  return'd,  shall  know  you.are  cpjpf  hon*e*: 
We'll  put  on  thos^MwaW  Rfiai^S  yo»W  ^X^dUkpfVQe, 
And  set  a  dpublft  v&ri#(&  pa&e  £*«ac. 
The  Frenchman  gave  you;  bri#g  )#u*  fa  fee*  to- 
gether, $33. 
And  wager  o'er  your  heads :  hje|:  beijig,  rasiniss* 
M*»t£  generous,  ami  fref  from,  an;*o#trivi»g, 
Will  not  peruse  the  foils  5  so  that,  witj\  ea$£» 
Or  with  a  little  s^ifftfrig,  you  may  <hoo£e 
A  sword  unbated*  an^  in;  a  pas*  of  p^aS^ae* 
Requite  him  for.  youjr  ft&hftfi* 

foer.  I  wiUaV*: 
And,  for;  H>e  pur^se^FH  anoiotrn^  sword. 
I  bought  an  unction,  of  a>  wountebzwlfe 
So  mortal,-  that,  but  dtp  a  koi&  ih  tf>  6$p 

Where  it  draws  bk>ed,  np  oaftpfesn***  we* 
CoJtle&ed  from  allstmpjes  that  Have  virtue* 
Under  the  moon,  can  save  the  thing  fro^d^ath, 
That  is  but  scra.tehr'd  withal :  1r%  touch  my.  point 
With  t^i*  contagion ;  that,  if  J  pdl  htfft  slightly*     . 
It  may  be  death. 

King.  Let's  further  tbink  of  thi*;. 
Weigfo,  what  convenience,  bcrth*of  {imf  a?4  moans, 
May  fit  us  tjo  our  shape.:  \i  this,  should  frit 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  perform- 
ance, .  650 
'Jwere  better  not  assayed ;  therefor*,  t^is  proj*& 
Should  luve  a  back,  or  second,  that  might  hold, 
If  thi*  should  blasj  in  proof.    Soft ; — let  me  see  :— 
We'll  iqafce  a  sokion  wstger  on  your  cunnings, — 

Iha't< 


I  ha't : 

When  in  your  iriotion  you  are  hot  «nfl  dry     . 

(As  make  your  bouts  ntore  vidkeat  to  that  end), 

'Aid  ifcatto  calls  tforrdriuln,  *U1  have  jpucpor'-d  hkn 

A  chalice  fvr  the  nonce;  whdre6n<biit  sipping, 

If  he  by  cUmee^escapeyaar  venotn'd  stuck,         660 

OuTfpoitposermayrtortd  thdre.    JUitstay,  what  noise » 

fwfcr  the  Qua*. 

'How  now,  sweet  queen-? 

girttft.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another'sime), 
So  fast  they  fttliftW:~Yttirfc*fer'fc  drown'd,  'Laertes. 

Zfl^r.  Drowh'dl  -Q,  >where  ? 

X*Uf#i.  There  is  a  willow  grows  ascUunt >the>brodkf 
That  shews  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream ; 
Therewith  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make, 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  •daisies,  and  long  purples, 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name,  679 

&k  dfcr  ^&d  Jftaids  *o  fcefcd  teen's  fmgers  call  them  ; 
There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke ; 
When  ddwn  htr  weedy  ^trophies,  and  herself, 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook,    fter'  do1  thefs  fyfcad  wide ; 
Antl,  mertnaid-*Hke,<a  while  they  bore  fter'tip  : 
Which  time,  -ihe-chaiiitted  snatches  of  oki -times  j 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress, 
"  6r  tike  a'creattire  nsfHve'anid  mduM 
Unto  that  element :  but  long  *it  could  not  be,        6t& 
'Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
^Pull'ti  tite  ptfor  wretch  *from  her  nretodidu*  hy    * 

To 
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To  muddy  death. 

Laer.  Alas  then,  is  she  drown'd ) 

Quien.  Drown'd*  drown'd. 

Laer.  Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poorPphelia* 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears :.  But  yet 
It  is  our  trick  j  nature  her  custom  holds, 
'..  Let  shame  say  whatit  will :  when  these  are  gone,  # 
The  woman  will  be  out. — Adieu,  my  lord !  690 

I  have  a  speech  of' fire,  that  fain  would  blaze, 
But  that  this  folly  drowns  it.  -  [Exit. 

King.  Let's  follow*  Gertrude  t 
How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage  t 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  start  again  $ 
v  Therefore,  let's  follow.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 

\ 

A  Ckwck-Xar&.    inter  two  Churns,  with  Spades*  &c* 

1  Clown. 

Is  she  to  be  bury'd  in  Christian  burial,  that  wilfully 
..seeks  her  own  salvation  ? 

2  Clown*  I  tell  thee,  she  is  $  therefore,  make  her 
grave  straight:  the  crowner  hath  sat  on  her,  and 
finds  it  Christian  burial. 

1  Clown.  How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drown'd  her** 
k  self  in  her  own  defence  ? 

2  Clown.  Why,  'tis  found  so. 

1  Clown.  It  must  be  seoffcndcndo  \  it  cannot  be  else. 
W'  For 
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For  here  lies  the  point :  If  I  drown  myself  wittingly, 
it  argues  an  a&  t  and  an  aft  hath  three  branches;  it 
is,  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform :  Argal,  she  drown'xt 
.herself  wittingly,  .       .     .     .  •  -  .     .  13 

2  Clown.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver. 

1  Clown.  Give  me  leave.  Here .  lies  the  water  ; 
good :  here  stands  the  man ;  good :  If  the  man  go 
to  this  watery  and  drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he,  nitl 
hty  he  goes ,  mark  you  that ;  but  if  the  water  come 
to  him,  and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himself: 
Argal,  he,  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own 'death, 
^shortens  not  his  own  life.'  1 

n  Clown*  .But  is  this  law  ?  :  se 

l  Chum,  Ay,  marry  is,*t ;  ccowner's -quest  law, 

z  Clown.  Will  you  ha*  the  truth  on*t?  If  this  Ji ad 
not  been  a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have  been  Jbury'd 
out  of  Christian  burial. 

1  Clown.  Why,  there  thou  say'st :  And  the  more 
pity ;  that  great  folk  should  have  countenance  in -this 
world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves,  more  than  their 
even. Christian.  Come,  my  spade*  There  is  no  an- 
cient gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave- 
makers  5 ,  they  hold  up  Adam's  profession.  g» 

a  Clown.  Was  he  a  gentleman  ?  , 

1  Clown.  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms. 

s  Clown.  Why,  he  had  none. 

1  Clown*  What,  art  a  heathen  ?  How  dflst  thou 
understand  the  scripture  ?  The  scripture  says,  Adam 
digg'd;  Could  he  dig  without  arms  ?  I'll  put  another 
question. to  thee:  if  thou  an&wer'st  mc  not  to  the 
.purpose,  confess  thyself —  4° 

M  S  Clown. 
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s>Gfca>**  iSotov 

j  {&m*t.  NVhait  feto,  ifteit  feufiUk  stronger  th*fi4U 
4)te*  the  ttiasoa,  tghe  fchipfrrigit,  or  the  ca*priftter  * . 

?  C/ow*.  The  gallow,s-maker ;  for  that  *hkikt4mt>* 
lives*MfeOtts*H4tofl*ite. 

i  <Uom.  I  like  ^y  wit  *rtll,  *i  a*o*ft  .fefch*  rthe 

<0ill<*fc  <kMs  weli>  ttdttho*  does  k  *WH?  itdoes**& 

to  those  »tfcac  »do  ill :  imm  Uttm  ddrt  ili,  to  **y,  fife 

^gsfflowstfetutift  stronger  tfhfen  fife  Ofcurch^  Jttgal,  «Me 

•gallows  ittty  do  ♦well  'to  thor.     To*t  again  f  cotrie.  ■ ' 

«  £/**».  Who  bitflds  ^stronger  than  *  iindson, « 
shipwright,  or  a  carpenter  ?  -  4* 

i  Cfoa/n.  Ay,  tell  me  that,  tfn&  tfftyo&e* 

%-CUuto.  Marisy,  *0W  ;I  can  Mil.    ■  •      • 

« -Gtoota.  To'*. 

.«  Cti&K.  Mass,  IJesrinotHeB.  •  •  i 

£«fer  Hamlet,  W  Horatio,  4*  «  Distance* 

•  >  •  '   •        .  « 

1  Gtey*.  »Cttdgel*hylbrttin«  fio  more  atXmt  it ;  $|r 

yotir  dtdl  tws  'will  'not  mend  Ms  ©tide 'with  feeatiti£: 

*a»d,  'When  ydu  a>fe  a&VA  this  <quest*en  next,  'sty,  % 

grave- maker  5  the  houses  that  he  makes,  >)*$*  Hill 

^doomsday.-    Go,  £ft  <hee*o  Yaufehan,  aridtfeteh«*ffe 

a  stoup  of  liquor.  *[^rf  a -C/rtwi.        6a 

He  digs,  and  sings., 

Jnytutk,  t&htn'ldid  foe,  did  lave, 
WktiMight  it  TJB&S  trery  sweet,  ' 

To  tmttatl,  0,  the  time,  for,  dk,ny  Mow         > 
•V,  JmtJk&ugto,  there  wds  nothing  <mxt.  * 

/7a*. 


JBJf*.  H4MLIT. 

Bam:  Ha&  this  feldow  no  fceiidg  of  his' business! 
he  sings  at  grave-making. 

Hor.  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  propert/  of 
easiness.  70  ' 

Ham.  *Tis  e'«en  so  s  the  hand  of  little  employment 
hath  the  daintier  sense. 

Clown  sings. 

But  age,  with  his  stealing  steps, 

Hath  data? d  ne.w  his  dutch*  .' 
'Andkatk  skipped  mtt  into  ikt,la&4b  .  . 

MiflhadtntxxrbccmsisciL 

Ham.  That  sctdh  had?  a  tooguHn  it,  mA  coald  sing 
Mists :  HtfW  the.  knajve  jowlfe  *  to  the  groand,  as.  if 
k  wore;  £am*s  jaw-^ode,  thait  did*  the  first  murder  I 
This  might  be  the  pate  of  a  potijUeiao*  which,  this  ast 
paw  aex-teaches  j  one  that  would  circumvent  God, 
might  it  not  ?  8& 

/for.  lit  mighty  my  fosd. 
-  Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier ;  wjjich  could  $ay,  M» 
^nwrcm/,  szdeuhrd?  How  dost  thou,  good  lord?  This 
might  be  my  lord  such-a-one,  that  prats' d  my  lord 
sueh-a-ontf*.  horse,  when  he  meant  to  beg  it ;  might 
it  not  ? 

Hot.  Ay,  my  lord.  89 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  so, :  and  now  my  lady  worm's ; 
daapless,  and  knock' d  about  the  mazzard  with  a  sex- 
ten's  spader  Merc's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had  the 
track  to  see't.    Did  these  hones,  cost  no  more  the 

M  %  breeding, 
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breeding,  bat  to  play  at  loggats '  with  them  ?  mine 
ache  to  think  on't. 

Clown  sings. 

...      A  pick-4.xc>  and  a  &padt>  a  spadt% 
For — and  a  shrowding  sheet :  . 
0f  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 

For  such  a  guest  is  meet*  *  99 

Ham.  There's  another :  Why  may  not  that  be  the 
scull  of  a  lawyer?  Where  be  his  quiddits  now,  his 
quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  Iris  tricks  ?  why 
does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock  him 
about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will' hot 
tell  him  of  his  action  of  battery  ?  Hum  t  This  feHow 
might  be  in's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his 
statutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double 
vouchers,  his  recoveries  :  Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines; 
and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fine 
pate  full  of  fine  dirt  ?  will  his  vouchers"  vouch  him  no 
more  of  his  purchases,  and  double  ones  too,  than  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentures  ?  The  very 
conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  this  box  j 
and  must  the  inheritor  himself  have  no  more  ?  hat 

Hot.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 
*  Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  6f  sTieep -skins  f 

Hot.  Ay,  my  lord,  and' of  calves-skins  too. 

Ham.  They  are  sheep,  and  calves,  which,  seek- out 
assurance  in  that.  I  will  speak  to  this  fellow  :*— 
Whose  grave's  this,,  sirrah }  .     .    •.-    .     .120 

»..       •  down. 


£fam>  Mine,  tic 

ti,  */sl  of  May  fir  /*  A*  «**&— 
/or  such  a  guest  is  meeU 

Hmm,  I  think  it  be  thine,  indeed ;  for  thou  ly'st  in't. 

Clown*  You  lie  out  on't,  sir,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
yours :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in*t,  yet  it  is  mine. 
-  Ham.  Thou  dost  lie  in't,  to  be  uTt,  and  say  it  is 
thine :  'tis  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick ;  therefore 
thou  ly'st. 

Clown.  *Tis  a  quick  lie,  sir;  'twill  away  again, 
from  me  to  you.  131 

Ham.  What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for  ! 

Clown,  For  no  man,  sir. 

Ha*u  What  woman  then  \ 

Clown.  For  none  neither. 
*   Ham.  Who  is  to  be  buried  m?t  ? 

CUwn,  One,  that  was  a  woman,  sir ;  but,  rest  her 
sou),  she's  dead.  138 

ham.  How  absolute  the  knave  is  (  we  must  speak 
by  die  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.  By  the 
lord,  Horatio,  these  three  years  I  have  taken  note 
of  it ;  the  age  is  grown  so  picked,  that  the  toe  of 
the  peasant  comes,  so  near  the  bed  of  the  courtier, 
he  galis  his  kibe.— Mow  long  hast  thou  been  a  grave* 
maker? 

<    Clowns  Of  all  the  day*  i'  the  year,  I  came  tot  .that 
day  tliat  our  last  king  Hamlet  overcame  Poitinbras. 

Ham.  How  long  is  that  since1*  148 

Miij  Clown. 


Clown.  Cannot  you  tell  that  ?*  every  fool  can.  tell 
that :  It  was  that  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was 
born ;  he  that  is-mad,  and  sent  into  England.  > 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  sent,  into  England  ? 

Clown.  Why,  because  he  was  mad:  he  shall  re- 
cover his  wits  there ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  'tis  nov  great 
matter  there.  < 

Ham.  Why  \  / 

.-  Clown.  'Twill  not  be  seen  ia  him  there ;  there,  the 
men  are  as  mad  as  he.  ,  \ 

Ham.  How  came  he  mad  ?  i 

.  Clown.  Very  strangely,  |hey  say,  i6q 

xHam.  How  strangely  }  \ 

Clown.  'Faith,  e'en  with  losing  his  wits. 

Ham.  Upon  what  ground  I 

Clown.  Why,  here  in  Denmark :  I  have  been  sex- 
ton  here,  man,  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'the  earth  ere  he 
rot? 

%  Clown.  'Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  dig 
(as  we  have  many  pocky  Corses  now-a-days,  that  will 
scarce  hold  the  laying  in),  he  will  last  you  some  eight 
year,  or  nine  year :  a  tanner  will  last  you  nine  year. 

Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another  i  *7* 

Clown.  Why,  sir,  his  hide  is  so  taim'd  with  his 
trade,  that  he  will  keep  put  water  a  great  while  j  and 
your  water  is  a  sore  decayer  of  your  whoreson  dead 
body.  Here's  a  scull  now  has  lain  you  i'  the  earth 
three  and  twenty  years.        ,  *■■ 

Ham.  Wliose  was  it*      . 

j  Clown, 


Clown.  A  whor&on  mad  fellow's  it  was  j  whose 
do  you  think  it  was  ?  18* 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

down.  A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue !  he 
pour'd  a  flaggon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head  once.    Thit 
same  scull,  sir,  was  Yorick's  scull,  the  king's  jester .\ 
•    Ham.  This? 

Clown.  E'en  that.  ,  : 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  Yorick! — I  knew  him,  Horatio } 
a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy :  he 
hajth  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  times  5  and 
now,  how  abhorrd  in  my  imagination  it  is !  my  gorge 
rises  at  it.  .  Here  hung  those  lips,  that  I  have  kiss'd 
I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be  your  gibes  now  > 
your  gambols  ?  your  songs  ?  your  flashes  of  merrf- 
roent,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  1  Not 
one  now,  to  mock  your  own  grinning?  quite  chap* 
fallen?  Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell 
her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she 
must  come;  make  her  laugh  at  that.-^- Pr'y  tfcee, 
Horatio,  tell  me  one  thing.  ; 

Hot.  Whats  that,  my  lord  ?  fioo 

Ham*  Dost  thou  think,  Alexander  look'd  o'this 
fashion  i'  the  earth  ?  v 

' .  Hor.  E'en  so. 

Ham.  And  smelt  so  ?  pah! 

Hor.  E'en  sa,  my  lord. 

Ham.  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio ! 
Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of 
Alexander,  !ti)l  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung-hole  ? 

Hor. 
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Hot.  'Twerc  to  oattaadev  ftso  corkmsljr,  to  consider 


Ham.  No,  'faith,  not  a  jot;    bat  tq  follow  him 
thitlwr  with  modesty  emuguj  and  likelihood,  to  bad 
it :  As  thus ;  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried, 
Alexander  retaraeth  to  dust;  the  dust  is  earth ;,  of 
earth  we  make  loam ;  and  why  of  that  loam,,  whereto 
he  was  converted,  might  they  not  stop  a  beeivharnel  r 
•    Imperial  Caesar,  dead,  anotturn'd  tacky* 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  tiie  wind  away : 
O,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  iitamre, 
'    Should  patch  a  wail  to  expel  the  winters  iaw  I 
Hut  soft !  bat  soft,  aside  ;-~Hece  comes  the  king, 

Enter  the  Kingx  Queen ,  Laertes,  the  Corpse  c/*  Ophe- 
lia, with  Lords  and  Priests  attending* 

The  qseen,  the  courtiers :  Who  is  this  they  follow  r 
-And  with  such  maimed  rites  V  This  doth  betoken, 
The  corse,  they  -follow,  6fct  withdesperate  hand 
<Peredo  its-  own  life*    ^f  was  of  some  estate : 
Couch  we  a  while,  and  mark. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  eteer 

Ham.  That  ifr  Laertes, 
A  very  noble  youth »  Mark. 

laer.  What  ceremony  else }  tao. 

Priest.  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  enlarged 
As  we  have  warranty :  Her  death  was  doubtful ; 
'And,  but  that  great:  command  e'ersways  the  order, 
She  sfcoirid  in  ground  unsaw&afy'd  have  lodg'd 
'Till  die  last  trumpet  j  for  charitable  prayere, 

Shards, 


Shards,  flints,  ahd  pebbles,  should  be  thrown  on  her : 
Yet  here  she  is  allow' d  her  virgin  crants, 
Her  maiden,  strewmenta,  and  the  bringing  home      » 
Of  bell  and  burial. ;  t. 

.*  Laer.  Must  there  no  more.be  done  i 

Priest.  No  more  be  done ;  140 

We  should  profane  the  servrce  of  the  dead,    • 
To  sing  a  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls.  ■  I 

Laer.  Lay  her  i' the  earth ;—- 
And  from  her.  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May,  Violets  spring^— I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  ministring  angel  shall  my  sister  be^ 
When  thou  liest  howling* 

Ham.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia! 

Queen.  Sweets  to  the  sweet :,  Farewel !  m$b 

*    ''         '*  [Scattering  Jlowers. 

I  hop'd,  thou  shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife  j 
I  thought,  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet  maid, 
And  not  have  strewM  thy  grave. 

Loer*  O, '  treble  woe- 
Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head,  > 
Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense       •   »■ 
Depriv'd  thee  of ! — Hold  off  the  earth  a  while* 
'Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms : 

[  L  a  E  rt  £  s  leaps  into  the  grave. 
Now  pile,  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead  j 
'Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made,         960 
To  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue^Glympus.,  .     .-  w  .  ,,%  * 

Ham. 
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Ham.  [<ah*ui*g.}  Whatkhr,  whose  grief 
Bears  such  an  emphases?,  whose  phrase;  of  sows** 
Conjures  .tip  waialrmg  <ttny  and  makes  then*  stand 
Like  wonder- wounded  hearers?  this  is  lr 

[Haulst  tap;  safe  /&  jardtv. 
Hamlet  the  Dane. 

Laer.  V*  devfl  fake  toy  soul !  {Gr&ff(lhgw&rki**. 

Ham.  Thou  pray'st  not  well.    . 
I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  fingers  ires*  my  threat ;         tjo 
For,  though  I  am  notsp  knetiva  and  rash*  - 
Yet  have  I  in  Dae  sdmethmg  da&geroas, 
Which  kt  thy  wisdom  feat  2  Bold  as?  thy  hand. 

jK/h^-.  Pluck  them  asunder. 

Queen.  Hamlet,  Hamlet  I 

All.  Gentlemen,-4- 

Hor.  Good  my  k>rdr  hequiet* 

[The  attendant* part  them. 

•  Hm.  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  them*, 
.Until  my  eye-lida  will  no  longer  wag. 

Queen.  O  my  son!  what  theme  }  afto 

Ham.  I  lov'd  Ophelia;  forty  thoasand  hrathen 
Could  not  with  nil  thai*  miatociiy  of-  love 
Make  up  my  sum.  — •What  wife  tfcoa  da*  for  hev  f     * 
King.  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes* 
Quaen.  For  loae  of  Qad,  forbear  hiss* 

•  /fas.  Shew  ma  what  chou'lt  do: 

Woo't  weep}  wao't  fight)   mo't  test*  woo*t  tear 

thyself  * 
Woo't  drink  up  Sail !  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
1*11  de't.— -Dost  thou  come  here  fa  whine? 

To 


To  out-face  me  with  leaping  in,  her  grave  ?  i  oo 

Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I  : 
And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Million's  of  acires  on  us  5  *tJJl  our  ground,  *  * 

Ageing  Ms  ^H(e  gainst  the  burujiig  aone, 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart  t  Nay,  an  thoirtt  mouth, 
Til  rant  as  weHas  «hou. 

Queen.  This  is  mere  madness ; 
Ana  thus*  *wNte.the  fa  w:*U  w«*fc  #0  him ; 
Anon,  as  ptJfcotft&fcfcefiMaide  doy«, 
When  that  fcer  goidfto  C0>f***  •**  disota'd*      •  $06 
Hit  silenoe  will  *t  droogvog, 

/fas.  Hear  you,  »r.j 
What  fe  tjbe.reajon  4**at.yo»  «e*ne  <h«*  ? 
1  lov'd  you  ever :  But  it  is  no  matter ; 
Let  Hercules  Mm eif  do  wfca*  he  may, 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  hfcve  his  day.  '[£«& 

A'i»j.  I  pray  thee,  goodtftttfttao,  waitinp^n  him.— 

Strengthen  y&ur  pajfaftee  m  our  la*  nights  •speech. s 

We'll  put  the  master  to  the  present  pu*hv— *        gof 

£eod  Gertrude,  set  some  ftvdfich  owor  yaurwMu— 

This  grave  shfcdi  'hwe  a,  Imog  mofiwneiit  $ 

An  hour;  of  iprait  shortly  shjttt  we  tee-* 

Till  then  in-patitttcs  our  proceeding-he.       [£xt*4L 


'*'r 
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(    ?  '*  SCENE  II. 


A  AaUin  the  Palace.   Enter  Hamlet,  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  So  much  for  this,  sir :  now  shall  you  see  the 
f      other}—. 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumstance ) 

Hot.  Remember  it;  my  lord  \ 

Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting, 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep ;  methought,  I  lay 
Wjprse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes*    Rashly, 
And  prais'd  be  rashness  for  it— Let  us  know,        90 
Our  indiscretion  sometime  serves  us  well, 
When  our  tteep  plots  do  fail :  and  that  should  ttach 

us,     . 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Jtobgh-hew  them  how  we  will*   • 
-    Hot.  That  is  most  certain.    .         -   . .  4 
.    Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin, 

My  sea~gown  scarf  *d  about  me,  in  the  dark  - 

Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them  :  had  my  desire ; 
finger'd  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again :  making  so  bold,         330 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal     - 
Their  grand  commission 5  where  I  found,  Horatio, 
A  royal  knavery.;  an  exact,  command, — 
larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons,. 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too, 
"With,  ho  I  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life,— - 
That*  on  the  supervise!  no  leisure  bated* 


JIo,  not  t»  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe,' 

My  head  should  be  struck  off* 

,  flor.  I s't  possible?  349 

Ham,  Here's  the  commission  j  read  it  at  more  lei* 
sure. 
But  wilt  thou  hear  now  how  I  did  proceed  \ 

Hof.  Ay  'beseech  you. 
-    Ham.  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villainies, 
Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains. 
They  had  begun  the  play ;— I  sat  me  down  ; 
Devis'd  a  new  commission  j  wrote  it  fair* 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  laboured  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning  j  but,  sir,  now  35* 

it  did  me  yeoman's  service  j  Wilt  thou  know 
The  effect  df  what  I  wrote  ? 
«   Her.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king,— 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary  ; 
As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flourish,. 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear^ 
And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their-  amities ; 
And  many  such  like  as's  of  great  charge,— 
That,  on -the  vieW  and  knowing -of  these  contenttv 
Without  debatement  further,  more,  or  less,         $6* 
-He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death,  / 

Not  shriving  time  allow'd. 

Hor.  How  was  this  seal'd  ?  *   * 

Ham.  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant  j 
I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse,       *•-•«- 
:.  :  N  .  Whidfr 
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Which  was  tip  modal  .of  that  Dam  A  seal : 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other; 
Subscribed  it  5  gave 't  the  impression ;  placM  it  safely. 
The  changeling  never  known :  Now,  the  nefctday 
Was  our  sea-fight ;  and  what  to  this  was  sequent 
Thou  know'*  already.  374 

Hot.  So  Guiidenstern  and  Rosencrantsr.  go  to't. 

Ham,  Wky*  **&&»  &ty  <&i  make  love  to  this  em^ 
pjoymentf 
They  are.  not  near  my  conscience  $  their  defeat 
Doth  by  thoir  o^. insinuation  grow; 
•Tis  dangerous,  wjien  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  tfeefP**  and 'fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  gppp&ejs. 

Hor.  wYhfr  wfeftt»Aingis*his!  g8# 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  think  the*,  stand  me  now  upon  t 
He  that  hath  kill'd  my  king,  and  whor'd  my  mother; 
Poptin  between  -the  ele&ien  and  my  ftQpes  j 
Thrown  out  his  aqgk  .for  my  proper  life, 
And  wkh  aawih  Qt#enagc ;  is't  not  pQrfe&  conscience* 
To  quit  him  with  th***xm  ?  and  is' t  not  to  be  damn'd. 
To  let  this  cooker  of  our  nature  come 
In  further  **ili 

Hoar.  It  must  be  shortly  known  to  him  from  Eng- 
land, 
What  is  tfce  isstae  of  the  business  there.  390 

Ham.  It  will  be  short  t  the  interim  is  mine ; 
And  a  man's  life's  no  move  than  to  say,  one* 
But  I  am  v^rywrjey,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  -forgot  myself  j 

4  For 
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For  by  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see 
The  portraiture  of  his  :  I'll  count  his  favours  2 
But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  d?d  put  me 
Into  a  towering  passion. 

/for.  Peace ;  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Qskick. 

'.    Csr.  Your  lordship  is  right  Wefcwne  tack  to  Ben* 
mark.  400 

Nam.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir.-^Post  know  this 
water-fly?  *   • 

Hot.  No,  my  good  lord. 
.  Han.  Thy  state  is  the* more  graeiou*;  for  Vis  a 
vice  to  know  him :  He  hath  much  land,  and  fertile : 
.let  a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  has  crib  shall  stand 
at  the  king's  mess :  *Tis  a  chough ;  but,  as  I  say, 
Spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt. 
.  Qsr.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordship  were  at  leisure, 
I  should  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  majesty. 

Ham*  I  will  receive  it,  sir,  with  ail  dftigence  of  spi- 
rit :  Put  your  bonnet  to  his  right  use :    *ti»  fcr  the 
head. 
•    Osr^  I  thank  your  lordship,  'tis  very  hot* 

Ham.  No,  believe  me,,  'tis  very  coid ;  the  wind  is 
northerly.  415 

rOsr,  It  is  indiiferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Ham.  But  yet,  methinks»  it  is  very  sultry  and  hot; 
mt  my  complexion — 

Osr.  Exceedingly,  my  lord  j   it  is  very  sultry,— as 
'twere, — I  cannot  tell  how. — My  lord,  hi*  majesty 

N i j  bade 
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bade  me  signify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great  wager 
on  your  head  :  Sir,  this  is  the; matter,— , 
Ham,  I  beseech  you,  remember — 

[Hamlet  mqves  him  to  put  an  his  hat* 
Osr.  Nay,  good  my  lords  for  my  .ease,  M  good 
faith. —  Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  court,  Laertes: 
believe  me,  an  absolute  gentleman,  full  of  most 
excellent  differences,  of  very  soft  society,  aftdgfeeat 
shewing:  Indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  pf  him,  he  is 
the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry  j  for  you  shall  find 
in  him  the  continent  of  what  part,  a  gentleman 
would  see.  v  431 

'  7fo*.nSiiyhis  denotement  suffers  no  perdition  in 
you  j-«-though,  I  know,  to  divide,  him  inventorially, 
would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of  memory ,-  and  yet  but 
jraw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick  sail.  But,  in  the 
verity  of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great 
article  ;  and  his  infusion  of  such  dearth  and  rareness, 
as,  to  make  true  diction  of  him,  his  semblable  is  hfc 
-mirrour 5  and,  who  else  would  trace  him,  his  um- 
brage, nothing  more.  4^0 

Osr.  Your  lordship  speaks  most  infallibly  of  him,  - 

Ham.  The  concernaney,   sir?    why  do  we  wrap 
4the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  I 
.„   Osr,  Sir?  t 

Hor.. Is* t  not  possible  to  understand  in  another 
,tongue?  You  will  do1 1,  sir,  really. 

Ham.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gentto- 
-nan? 

*    Osr*  Of  I^atrtes?  .  •  1        *' 

>•.  •  w.  .»  Hot* 
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Hor.  His  purse  is  empty  already  5  all's  golden 
words  are  spent.  450 

Ham.  Of  him,  sir. 
.-    0jr.  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant— ~— 

/few.  I  would,  you  did,  sir  j  yet,  in  faith,  if  you 
did,  it  would  not  much  approve  me :— Weft,  sir. 
.    Osr.  You  are;  not   ignorant  of  what  cacetience 
Laertes  is. 

.  Ham.  I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should  com- 
pare  with  him  in  excellence \  but,  to  know  a  man  wett, 
were  to  know  himself.  460 

Osr.  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon :  but  m  the  im- 
putation laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed  he's  un* 
.fellow'd. 

Ham.  What's  his  weapon  r 

Osr,  Rapier  and  dagger.  : 

Ham.  That's  two  of  his. weapons:  but,  wett. 

Osr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  wager'd  with  ham  mx 
Barbary  horses  :  against  the  which  he  has  impon'd, 
as  I  take  it,  six  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with 
their  assigns,  as  girdle,  hangers,  and  so :  Three  of 
the  carriages,  in  faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy,  very 
responsive  to  the  hilts*  moat  delicate  carriages,  and 
rf  very  liberal  conceit*  473 

Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages  ? 

Hot.  I  knew,  you  must  becdiawd  by  tfcejnargtnt, 
ere  you  had  done. 

Osr.  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham.  The  phrase  would  be  more  germane  to  *he 
matter,  if  we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our  sides;  I 

Niij  would. 
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would,  it  might  be  hangers  /till  then.  But,  on  t  Six 
fiajrbary  horses  against  six  French  swords,  their  assigns^ 
and  three  liberal-conceited  carriages ;  .that's  the  French 
bett  against-the  Danish :  Why  is  this  impon'd,  as  you 
call  it  ?.  •    .      -  484 

Osr..  The  king,  sir,  hath  lay'd,  that  in  a  doze  A 
passes  between  yourself  and  him,  he  shall  not  exceed 
you  three  hits :  he  hath  lay'd  on  twelve  for  nine ^5 
and  it  would  come  to  immediate  trial,  if  your  lord- 
ship would  vouchsafe  tlie  answer,  t 
<    Ham.  How  if  I  answer,  no  I                              496 

Osr.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your  per* 
ton  ki  trial. .  .  ,     y 

Ham.  Sir,  I  will  walk,  here  in  the  hall :  If-  it  please 
his  majesty,  it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me  ;  • 
let  the  foils  be  brought :  the  gentleman  willing,  and 
the  king  hold  his  purpose,  I  will  win  for  him,  if  I 
ican 5  if  not,  I  will  gain  nothing  but  my  shame,  and 
ihe  odd  hits.  " 

Osr.  Shall  I  deliver  you  -so  ? 
.  Ham.  To  this  effect,  sir ;  after  what,  flourish  your 
nature  will.  50! 

Osr.  I  commend  my  duty  to. your  lordship.     [Exit. 
,    Ham.  Yours,  yours. — He  does  well,  to  commend 
it  himself;  there  are  no  tongues  else  for's  turn, 
t    Hor.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his 
head. 

Ham.  He  did  compliment  with  his  dug,  before  he 
4uck'd  it.  Thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the  same 
treed,  that,  I  know,  the  drossy  age  doats  on)  only 


got  the  tune  of  the  time,  and  outward  habit  of  en- 
counter ;  a  kind  of  yesty  collection,  which  carries 
them  through  and  through  the  most  fond  and  win- 
nowed .opinions  ;  and. do  but  blow  them  to  their  trial; 
the  bubbles  are  out.  514 

Enter  a  Lard. 

Lord.  My  lord,  his  majesty  commended  him  to 
you  by  young  Osrick,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that 
you  attend*  him  in  the  hall :  He  sends  to  know,  if 
your  pleasure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that  you, 
will  tabe  longer  time. 

Ham.  I  am  constant  to  my  purposes,  they  follow 

'the  king's  pleasure :    if  his  fitness  speaks,  mine  fs 

ready;  now,  or  whensoever,  provided  I  be  so  able 

as  now.  •  *  r  533 

Lord,  The  king,  and  queen,  and  all  are  coining 

down. 

*    Ham.  In  happy  time. 

.    Lord.  The  queen  desires  you,  to  use  some'gentfe 
entertainment  to  Laertes,  before  you  fall  to  play. 
Hem.  She  well  instructs  mt.  *  [Exit  Lord, 

Hot.  You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord.  530 

Ham.  I  do  .not  think  so ;  since  he  went  into  France, 
I  have  been  in  continual  practice  3  I  shall  win  at  the 
odds.    But  thou  wduhTst  not  think,  how  ill  all's  here 
about  my  heart :  but  it  is  no  matter, 
Vor.  Nay,  good  my  lord,-~ 
Ham.  It  is  but  fpolery  5  but  it  rs  such  a  kind  of 
gam-giving,  as  .would,  perhaps,  troubi*  a  woman. "\ 

Hot. 
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.    Hot.  If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it :  I  will 
forestal  their  repair  hither,  and  say,  you  are  not  fit. 

Ham*  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury;  there  is  a 
special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it  be 
now,  'tis  not  to  come;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will 
be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come  i  the  readi- 
ness is  all :  Since  no  man  knows  aught  of  what  he 
leaves,  what, is' t  to  leave  betimes  ?  Let  be. 

Enter  the  King,  Queen,  Laertes,    Lords,    Osrick, 
and  Attendants  with  Foils,  &c. 

King,  Come,  Hamlet,  come,,  and  take  this  hand 
from  me. 
[The  King  puts  ike  Hand  of  Laehtii  into  that  of 

Hai&let.] 

Ham.  Give  me  your  pardon,  sir :  I  have  done  you 
wrong; 
But  pardon  it,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  presence  knows,  and  you  must  needs  hove  heard, 
How  \  am  pimish'd  with  a  sore  distrafiion.  -         $50 
What  1  have  done, 

That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception, 
Koughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madness. 
.Was't  Hamlet  wrong*  d  Laertes }  Never,  Hamlet : 
If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away, 
And,  when  he's  not  himself,  dots  wrong  Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not,.  Hamlet  denies  it* 
Who  does  it  then  ?  His  madness  ;  If  t  be  so, 
Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd ; 

His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy.  560 

Sir, 


Sir,  in  this  audience, 

J.et  my  disclaiming  from  .a  purpos'd  evil 

Free  me  so  far  m  your  most  generous  thoughts. 

That  I  have  shot  my  arrow  o'er  the  he-use,    .       ^ 

•Andf  hurt  .my  brother. 

Lacr.  I  am  satisfyM  m  nature,  I 

Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most      > 
T<o  my  revenge :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour 
I  sta$d  aloof;  and  will  no  reconcilement, 
'Till  by  some  elder  masters,  of  known  honour,    $/• 
I  have  a 'voice  and  precedent  of  peace, 
To  keep  my  name  ungor'd :  But,  'till  that  time, 
I  do  receive  your  offer'd  love  like  lovef 
And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Nam.  I  .embrace  it  freely 5 
And -will  this  brother's  wagfcr  frankly  jday.**- 
Give  us  the  foils  >  come  on. 
Laer.  Come,  one  for  me. 
•    Ham:  131  be  your  foil,  Laertes  ;  in  mine  ignorance 
Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'  the  darkest  night,    - 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed.  '    581 

tiYaw.  You  mock  me,  sir.  .v 

Ham.  No,  by  thkffaaftdl  . .  .     > 

King.  Give  them  the  foils,  young  Osrick;— -Cousin 
?  Hamlet,  ' 

You  know  the  wager? 

Ham.  Very  well,  my  lord ;     -  .   .     ,  -   Kl 

•Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o*  the  weaker  side. 
King.  I  dQ  not  feae  it  5  I  have  seen  you  both : • 
But  since Jic's  better'd,  we  have  therefore  odds. 
•-  ••  >  Laer* 
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Laer.  This  is  too  heavy,  let  me  see  another.     596 

Ham.  This  likes  me  well:  These  foils  have  all  a 

length  ^  [  Tkty  prepare  to  play* 

Osr.  Ay*  n*y  good  ^0T^9 

King.  Set  me  the  stoups  of  wine  upon  that  table  :-— 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first,  or  second  hit, 
Or  qjuit  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange* 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire  ; 
The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  b*tftth  ; 
And  in  the  cup  an  union  .shall  he  throw, 
Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark^  cr«wn  have  worn  t  Give  raethe  cups ; 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak,         *      601 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer. without, 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to  earth, 
Now  ticking  drinks  to. Hamlet.—  Come,  begin j— 
And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye* 

Ham.  Come  on,  sir. 
.    laer.  Come,  my  lord.  \Tkty  play. 

Ham.  One.  .    .    , 

Lair.  No. 

Ham.  Judgment.  610 

Osr.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  bit* 
.    Laer,  Well,— again, 

King.  Stay,  give  me  drink :  Hamlet,  tins  pearl  la 
thine ; 
Here's  to  thy  health.    Give  him  the  cup. 

[Trumpets  sowtd;  shot gvs  of. 

Ham.  1'U  play  this  bout  first,  set  it  by  a  while. 

{Tkeyplay. 
n  Come* 


r 
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Come. — Another  hit;  What  say  you? 
Lair,  £. -touch*  a  touch,  I  do£oofess* 
King.  Our  son  shall  win. 
Queen.  He's  fat,  end/$cant  of  breath. 
Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows  *    6aa 
The  queen  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 
Ham*  Good  madam* — 
King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 
Queen.  I  wilt,  my  lord  $    I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 
King.  It  is  the  poison'd  cup ;  it  is  too  late.  [Aside. 
Ham.  I  dare  not.  drink  jet,  madam }  by  aad  by* 
Queen.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face* 
Aaer.  My  lord*  Ml  hit  him  now. 
King.  I  do  not  think't.  649 

Lair.  And  yet  it  it  almost  against  my  conscience, 

[Aside. 
Ham.  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes:  You  do  but 
dally; 
I  pray  you,  pass  with  your  best  violence.; 
I  am  afraid,  you  make  a  wanton  of  me. 

Laer.  Say  you  so  ?  come  on.  [-W*7» 

Osr.  Nothing  neither  way. 
Laer.  {lave  at  you  now.  - 
[Lae  rtb  s  wounds  H  a  mlet  j  then,  in  scuffling)  they 
change  rapiers,  ou/.Hamlet  weundsLAHTti* 
King.  Part  them,  they  are  incensed. 
Ham.  Nay,,  come  again. 

Osr.  JLook  to  the  queen  there,  ho  t    [the  Queen  falls . 

Her.  They  bleed  on  both  fides  x — How  is  it,  my 

lord?  640 

Osr. 


Osr.  How  is'ty  Laartes  ?  » 

Xcer.  Why,  a*  a  woodcock  t©  my  own  springe* 
Osrick; 
I  am  justly  kill'd  with  mine  ow»  treachery.- 
i..  Ham.  How  does  the  queen  ? 

King.  Shejwoons  to  see  them  bleeds 
Queen.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink* — O  my  dear 
Hamlet ! — 
The  drink,  the  drink ;— I  am  poison'd — 

•  •  •  [The  Queen  dies* 
K<tm<  O  villainy ! — Ho !  let  the  door  be  lock'd  : 

Treachery!  seek  it  out. 

Laer.  It  is  here*  Hamlet :  Hamlet,  thou  art  slain  ; 
flo  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good,  65 1 

In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour-'s  life ;.  * '^ 

The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Abated,  and  envenomCc! :  the  foul  practice  • 
Hath  turn'd  itself  on  me ;  lo,  here  I  lie, 
-Never  to  risse*  again  r  Thy  mother's  poison'd  ; 
I  can  no  mor*j*— the  king,  the  king's  to  blame. 
.'  Ham*  The  point  envefiom'd  too ! — 
Then,  venom,  to  thy  work.  {Stabs  the  King, 

AIL  Treason !  treason  I  •  660 

y'King.  O,  yet  defend  me,  friend*,  I  am  but  hurt. 

•  -  Ham.  Here,  thou  incestuous,  murderous,  damned 

Dane,     .-'"-..  ^ 

Drink  off  this  potion :— Is  the  union  here  ? 
Fellow  my  mother.  [&'*£  <#«» 

\  Lae*.  He  is  justly  -serv'd;        -  *  K 

It  is  a  poison  temper'd  by  himself.-— 

>  3  Exchange 


«  * 


I.  ( 
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Exchange  forgiveness  w,itfc  me,  n$fafc  Hamlet  : 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  coflne  not  upon  t\iee  j. 
Nor  thine  on  me  I  [A&f« 

//am.  Heaven  make  tope  free  of  it;!  I  follow  ttjee,.^ 
I  am  dead,  Horatio :— Wretched  queefl,  %dieu!~r 
You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  *t  {ft*,  oh***,  :   67* 
That  are  hut  mutes,  Off  audience  to  tl*ip  aft,, 
Had  I  but  time  (as  this  fell  serjea^t,  deatji, 
Is  stricliajiisarrftsti,  O,  I  coqld  te,U  youj-r-  . 
But  let  it  be : — Horatio*  J.  am,  dead  j 
Thou  liv'st ;  report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
Tp  the  unsatisfied.  ^v  ,. 

Hor.  Never  believe  it ; 
I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane,  680 

Here's  yet  some  liquor  left*.  ''•*..    \ 

Ham,  As  thou'rt  a  mfto, — ,  t        ,  .      .      .  * 

Give  me  the  cup;  let  gp ;  by  taaven,  I'll  have  it.— 
©  God  l-i-Horatio,. lufot  ft  wounded  nanly  . 
Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me  ? 
If  thou  didateyfer  hold  mem  thy  heart,  *  ■     ■ 
Absent  thee  fron*  fejifiity  a,. while,,  .  >.  .    • 

And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  bgeath  in  pain, 
To  tell  my  story.—     [hfarcjk  Afatojf'%  andshgt  ufitMn* 
What  warlike  wis*  is  tfcjs.i  ','■•,.  £93 

&*•  Youag  Fortfahraa,  with  conquest  come  from 

•      -    Poknd,  ..  "  •■  "     .    ' 

To  the  embassadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  Ot  I  die,  Horatrq.; 
I.  a  O  The 


The  soldiers'  rptm ,:.'M(iJbt -OfM «f-  WW*    :lj  •  ■ 
Speak  lauriljiof  hfln.rt-  .•  ,  , .  .-,-j-.  . 

T»lte  up;  the  bodirtn-r-^jwb  R.wgJ^  »jthi» 
Bcttrreeitbe.feM,  Wfehf  re  *h«iw -much  arrow* 
Go.  b&  tfteJsaMsra  rftopt.     >  ■■  ■■;.  ;  1/  ,  ,■ ..  75a 

.1     - . -■i*i*taLq$.'  ■   ,;•  i   ,-:„■..:     ..11  ■   I  ;  .; 
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Line**  — - ifl£:— ]  it  e.  «*  who  am  already 
on  the  watch*  and  have  a  right  to  demand  the  watch* 
Word*  Steevens. 

:  14.     TfcriValso/'Dy&uzfcA, ]    By  rivals  of  the 

watch  are  rneattt  tfrose  who  were  to  watch  on  die  next 
adjoining  ground.  Revets-,  m  the  original  sense  of 
the  word,  were  proprietors  of  neighbouring  lands, 
parted  only  by  a  brook,  which  belonged  equally  tq 
both.  Hanmer. 

So  \n  Th  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1637 : 
**  And  make  thee  rival  in.  those  governments/*  • 

A  i  j  Again, 
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Again,  in  Antony^and  Cleopatra^  act  im  sc.  $.— "  hav- 
ing made  bse  of  him  in  the  wars  against  Pompey,  pre- 
sently denied  him  rivalry."  K  Steevens. 
I  should  propose  to  point  and  alter  this  passage 
thus: — 

If  you  do  meet  Horatio,  and  Marcellus 
The  rivalof  my  wattf*?-  .  .    .. 

Horatio  is.  represented  throughout  the  play  as  a  gen* 
tleman  of  no  profession.  Marcellus  was  an  officer, 
and  consequently  did  that  through  duty,  for  which 
Horatio  had  no  motive  but  curiosity.  Besides,  there 
is  hut  one  person  on  each  watch.  Bernardo  comes  to 
relieve  Francisco,  and  Marcellus  to  supply  the  place 
of  some  other  on  the  adjoining  station.  The  reason 
why  Bernardo,, as  well  as  the  rest,  expect  Horatio, 
was  because  he  knew  him  to  be  informed  of  what  had 
happened  the  night  before,  .  Warner/ 

.Horatio,  as  it  appears,  watches  out  of  curiosity. 
But  in  aft  ii*  sc.  l.  to  Hamlet's  question,  Hold  you  the 
watch  to-night  9  Horatio,  Marcellus,  and  JBernardo, 
all  answer,  We  do>  my  honour' d  lord*  The  folio  in- 
deed reads  bothy  which  one  may  with  greater  propriety 
refer  to  Marcellus  and  Bernardo.  If  we  did; not  find 
the  latter  gentleman  in  such  good  company,  we  might- 
have  taken  him  to  have  been,  like  Francisco  whom  he 
relieves,  an  honest  but  common  soldier.  The  strange 
indiscriminate  use  of  Italian  and  Roman  names  in  this 
and  other  plays,  makes  it  obvious  that  the  author  was 
very  little  conversant  in  even  the  rudiments  of  either 
language.  Remarks. 

98. 
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a8.  What,  &c]  The  quarto  gives  this  speech  to 
Horatio. 

34.  -±tht  minutes  of  this  night  \\  This  seems  to 
have  been  an  expression  common  in  Shakspere's 
time.  I  find  it  in  one  of  Ford's  plays,  The  Fancies, 
aft  v. 

"  I  promise  ere  Ike  minutes  of  the  night.** 

Steevbns. 

36.    —approve  our  eyes ]  Add  a  new  testimony 

to  that  of  our  eyes.  <    Johnson. 

50  in  Heywood's  Iron. Age ',  169a  : 

"  I  can  by  grounded  arguments  approve 

"  Your  power  and  potency."  Steetons. 

51  •  Thou  art  a  scholar,  speak  to  it,  Horatio  J]  Thus 
Toby,  in  the  NighuWalkcr,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
says: 

««  It  grows  still  longer, 

"  'Tis  steeple-high  now \  and  it  sails  away  Nurse, 
_    "  Let's  call  the  butler  up,  for  he  speaks  Latin, 

"  And  thai  wilt  daunt  the  devil:  * 

In  like  manner  the  honest  butler  in  Mr.  Addison's 

Drummer,  recommends  the  steward  to.$peak  Latin  to 

the  ghost.   ■    *  Reed. 

33.    —ft  harrows  me,  &c]  To  harrow  is  to  con* 

quer,  to  subdue.    The  word  is  of  Saxon  origin.    So 

in  the  old  bl.  let.  romance  of  Syr  Egtamour  of  Artoys : 

"  He  swore  by  him  that  kotowed  hell." 

.    Steevens. 
74.    mmajk  angry  parte >]   This  is  one  of  the  affected 

words 
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words  introduced  by  Lilly.    Sd  in  Two  Wise  Men  and 
aU  the  Rest  Fools,  1619: 
'    "  —that  you  told  me  at  our  last  parte." 

StBBVSNS* 

75.  He  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  zee.]  PoU-ak 
in  the  common  editions.  He  speaks  of  a  prince  of 
Poland  whom  he  slew  in  battle.  He  uses  the  word 
Pofaci  again,  aftii.  sc.  4.  Pope* 

Polack  was,  in  that  age,  the  term  for  an*  inhabitant 
of  Poland.    Polaque,  French.  Johnson. 

So  in  Vittoria  Coromhna,  Sec.  161a  s 
"  I  scorn  him 
«  Like  a  shavM  Pollack." 
Sledded,  from  sled,x>r sledge,  a  carriage  without  wheels, 
made  use  of  in  the  cold -countries.  -  SirttVENs. 

77,  ~~and  just  at  this  dead  hour,"]  The  old  quarto 
reads  jumpe  :  but  the  following  editions  discarded  it 
for  a  more  "fashionable  word.  Wa  *  d  u  rV  o  n. 

The  old  reading  hjump  at  this  same  kour ;  sarte  is  a 
kind  of  correlative  to  jump ;  just  is  in  the  oldest  folio. 
The  corrcftkfci  was  probably  made  by  the  author. 

Johnson. 
Jump  and  just  were  synonymous  in  the  time  of 
Shakspere.  Ben  Jdnson  speaks  of  verse*  made  on 
jump  names,  i.  e.  Dames  that  suit  exactly.  Nash  says 
— "  and  jumpe,  imitating  a  verse  in  As  tit  pnoenti.9* 
Again,  in  M<  Kytiutta  translation  -oi  the  Akdria  of 
Terente,  1588: 

"  Comes  he  this  day  so  jump  in  tht  very  time  of 
this  marriage  ?**  Stbevens, 

79- 
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.  79.     In  what  particular  thought  tzworA,—']    i.e. 
What  particular  train  of  thinking  to  follow. 

Stbevens. 
80.    —  Gross  mi  scope—r-'}  General  thoughts,  and 
tendency  at  large.  Johnson. 

85.    — daily  cast — ]  The  quartos  read  cost. 

Stsbvbns* 
87.  Why  such  impress  of  ship-zorights,—]  Judge 
Harrington,  in  hi&Observationson  the  more  ancient  Statutes, 
p.  300,  having  observed  that  Shakspere  gives' English 
manners  to  every  country  where  his  scene  lies,  infers 
from  this  passage,  \ hat  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
shipwrights  as  well  as  seamen  were  forced  to  serve. 

Whalley. 
op,    — toko  by  a  seaVd  ampoQ, 

Well  ratify" d  by  lam  and  heraldry ,]    Mr.  Upton 

says,  that  Shakspere  sometimes  expresses  one. thing 

by  two  substantives,  and  that  law  and  heraldry  means, 

by  the  herald  law.    So  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  a&iv. 

"  Where  rather  I  expeft  victorious  life, 

"  Than  death  and  honour,' '  »'.  e.  honou  rable  death, 

Steevbns. 

Puttenham,  in  his  Artof  Pocsie,  speaks  of  the. Figure 

ofTuynnes9  "  horses  and  bar bes,  for  barbed  horses,  venim 

&  Darfes  for  venimus  Dartes, "  &c.  Fa  ftM  1 R • 

106.    — as,  by  that  cov'nant, 

And  carriage  of  the  articles  designed,]  The  old 
quarto  reads, 

— <w  by  the  same  comart  5 
aad  this  is  right.    Comart  signifies  a  bargain,  and  car* 

ryinf 
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rying  of  the  article**  the  cautnants  entered  into,  to  con- 
firm that  bargain*    flence  we  see  the  comaadB  read- 
ing makes  a  tautology.  -    W&ftBUfcXOM* 
I  can  find  nasuch.<word  as  cam*  ki  aitydaftienary. 

107.  And  carriage  of  tkt article  toty^&fiCani&gc 
is  import  \  design' ditfmrmkd,  drawn  uptetiottn  them. 

JOHNstelT. 

109.    0/ unimproved—} .  Unimproved  for*nre/i*4d. 

Full  of  unimproved  mHtU%  is  full  «£  sphitfflot  "regu- 
lated or  guided  by  knowledge  or-  experience.  ' 

111.  Shark' d  up  a  list,  &c]  I  .believe  at*  shark  up 
means  to  pick  up  without  distinction,  as  die  shark-fish 
collects  his  prey.  The  quartos  read  Mtmlm  instead  of 
landless.  •    •     St^KtRNS. 

It  appears  from  what  fellows*  verse-  it6t  that  Am/* 
less  is  the  proper  word*  Henley. 

113.  That  hath  a  stomach.  mU }— ]  Stomach,  in 
the  time  of  out  author,  was  used  for  constancy,  reso- 
lution. Johnson. 

ifio.    — ro«<2g*— ]  ■  Tumultuous  hurry. 

Johnson. 

isi.  [I  think,  ice.']  These,  and  all  other  lines 
confined  within  crotchets  throughout  this  play,  are 
omitted  in  the  folio  edition  of  16*3.  The  omissions 
leave"  the  play  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse, 
and  seem  made  only  for  the  sake  of  abbreviation. 

.   Johnson, 
It 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  the  title- 
pages  of  the  first  quartos  in  1604  and  1605,  declare 
this  play  to  be  enlarged  to  almost  as  muck  againe  as  it 
was,  accenting  to  the  true  andperfeB  copy.  Ste evens. 

iaa.  Well  may  it  sort, — ]  The  cause  and  the  effect 
are  proportionate  and  suitable .  Johnson. 

125.  i-fmotetf**, — ]  The  first  quarto  reads,  a 
moth.  Steevens. 

1  a6.  -  — pskny  state  xf  Rom,  ]  Palmy  for  vi&orious  $ 
in  the  otttf  r  editions,  flourishing.  Pope. 

130.  Stars  shone 'with  trains  of  fire  \  dews  of  blood 
fell,  Sec]    Thus  Mr.  Rowe*  altered  these  lines,  which 

have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  preceding 
ones.  The  quartos  read  (for  the  passage  is  not  in  the 
folio)  :    • 

As  stars  with  trains  of  fire,  and  dews  of  blood,  ' 

Disasters  in  the  sun,— 
Perhaps  an  intermediate  line*  is  lost .  St e  e  v  e  n  s . 

131.  *  Disasters  veil'd  the  sun ; — ]  Disasters  is  here 
finely  used  in  its  original  signification  oF  evil  conjunc- 
tion of  stars.  Wa*burton. 

Stars  shone  with  trains  of  fire ;  dews  of  Mood  fell  j 
Disasters  veil 'd  the' sun  5 ]    The  words  shone',  fell,  and 
veiled,  having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Rowe  without 
authority,  may  be  safely  rejected.      Might  we  not 
come  nearer  the  original  copy  by  reading, 

Astres,  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood. 
Disastrous*  dimnCd  the  sun. 
•    There  is,  I  acknowledge,  no  authority  for  the  word 
astres 5  but  our  author  has  coined  many  words,  and  in 

B  this 
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flus  very  speech  there  are  two,  gjihber  and  prec*rset 
that  are  used,  I  believe,  by  no  other  writer.  He 
seems  to  have  laboured  here  to  make  his  language 
correspond  with  the  preternatural  appearances  that  he 
describes.  Astres  [from  astrum]  is  of  exactly  the  same 
formation  as  antrts,  which  he  has  introduced  in  Othello* 
and  which  is  not,  I  believe,  found  elsewhere.  The 
word  now  proposed  being  uncommon,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  transcriber's  ear  should  have  deceived 
him,  and  that  he  should  have  written,  instead  of  it, 
two  words  (As  start)  of  nearly  the  same  sound.  The 
word  star,  which  occurs  in  the  next  line,  is  thus  ren- 
dered not  so  offensive  to  the  ear,  as  it  is.  as  .the  text 
now  stands.  If,  however,  this  be  thought,  too  licen- 
tious, we  might  read,  with  less  departure  from  the 
.  old  copy  than  Mr.  Rowe's  text. 

His  stars,  with  trains  of  fire,  and  dews  of  blood, 

Disastrous,  dimmed  the  sun ;    ■ 
;.  t.  the  stars  that  presided  over  Caesar's  fortunes. 
,   So  in  our  author's  26th  Sonnet: 

"  'Till  whatsoever  star,  that  guides  my  moving, . 

"  Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect," 
Each  of  the  words  proposed,  and  printed  above  in 
Italicks,  might  have  been  easily  confounded  by  die 
ear  with  those  that  have  been  substituted  in  their 
room  The  latter,  dimm'd,  is  fully  supported  not 
only  by  Plutarch's  account  in  the  life  of  Caesar  ["  also 
the  brightness  of  the  sunne  was  darkened,  the  which, 
ail  that  yeare  through,  rose  very  pak9  and-  sained  not 
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eu? *],  but  by  various  passages  in  our  author's  works. 
So  in  The  Tempest ; 

«       I  have  he-dim? d 

,  4t  The  noon-tide  sun." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  HI, 

"  »As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  jkw,— 
•*  When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
"  To  dim  his  glory.'? 
Again,  in  our  author's  t8th  Sonnet: 

"  Sometimes  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines, 
"  And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimtn'd." 
In  the  first  act  of  this  play,  the  quarto,  1611,  reads 
-*-**  tTb  not  my  inky  cloke  could  smother" — [for  good 
mother].  If,  as  in  the  present  instance,  there  had  been 
but  one  copy,  how  could  this  strange  error  have  been 
rectified  but  by  the  boldness  of  conjecture  ? 

Malone. 

134.    And  even ]    Not  only  such  prodigies  have 

been  seen  in  Rome,  but  the  elements  have  shewn  our 

countrymen  like  forerunners  and  foretokens  of  violent 

-events.  Johnson.- 

— prccurse  offieTce  events, — ]    Fierce,  for  terrible. 

Warburton* 
I  rather  believe  thax  fierce  signifies  conspicuous,  gla- 
ring.   It  is  used  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense  in  Timon 
•— O  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings ! 

STEEVfiNS. 

136.  And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on,~\  But 
prologue  and  omen  are  merely  synonymous  here.  The 
poet  means,  thai  these  strange  phenomena  are  prologues 

B  ij  and 
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and  forerunners  of  the  events  presaged:  and  such 
sense  the  slight  alteration  which  I  have  ventured  to 
make,  by  changing  omen  to  omen'd,  very  aptly  gives. 

Theobald. 
Omen,  for  fate.  Warburton. 

Hanmer.  follows  Theobald. 

A  distich  from  the  life  of  Merlin,  by  Hey  wood, 
will  shew  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  correction  t 
"  Merlin  well  vers'd  in  many  an  hidden  spell, 
"  His  countries  omen  did  long  since  foretell." 

Farmer. 

Again,  in  The  Vow-Breaker  : 

"  And  much  I  fear  the  weakness  of  her  braine 
"  Should  draw  her  to  some  ominous  exigent.*' 

Steevens* 

141.  If  thou  hast  any  sound, — ]  The  speech  of 
Horatio  to  the  specTre  is  very  elegant  and  noble,  and 
congruous  to  the  common  traditions  of  the  causes  of 
apparitions.  Johnson* 

168.  Whether  in  sea,  &c]  According  to  the 
pneumatology  of  that  time,  every  element  was  in- 
habited by  its  peculiar  order  of  spirits,  who  had  dis- 
positions different,  according  to  their  various  places 
of  abode.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  that  all  spirits 
extravagant^  wandering  out  of  their  element,  whether 
aerial  spirits  visiting  earth,  or  earthly  spirits  ranging 
the  air,  return  to  their  station,  to  their  proper  limits 
in  which  they  are  confined*  Johnson. 

Bourne  of  Newcastle,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  com- 
mon People,  informs  us,   "  It  is  a  received  tradition, 

among 
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among  the  vulgar,  that  at  the  fiflrte  of  cotk-crowmg^ 
the  midnight  spirits  forsake  these  lower  regions,  an4 
go  to  their  proper  places.— Hence  it  is,  says  he,  that 
in  country  places,  where  the  way  of  life  requires  more 
early  labour,  they  always  go  cheerfully  to  work  at 
that  time ;  whereas  if  they  are  called  abroad  sooner, 
they  imagine  every  thing  they  see  a  wander} ng  ghost.* 
And  he  quotes  on  this  occasion,  as  all  his  predecessors 
had  done,  the  welt-known  lines  from  the  first  hymn 
of  PruderCtius.  I  know  not  whose  translation  he  gives 
us,  but  there  is  ami  old  one  by  Heywood.  The  pious 
Chansons  y  the  hyrms  and  carrots^  which  Shakspere  men* 
tions  presently,  were  usually  copied  from  the  elder 
Christian  poets.  Farmer. 

''  i  6o\     7T  extravagant — ]  i.  e.  got  out  of  its  bounds. 

Warburton, 

,  So  in  Nobody  and  Somebody,  1 59X :  "  —they  took  me 

tip  for*  a  %siravaganV%'  Stbevens* 

172.  It  faded  en  the  crowing  of tht  cock.~\  This  it 
a  very  ancient  superstition.  Philostratus  giving  an. 
account  of  the  apparition  of  Achilles'  shade  to  Ap&L 
lonius'  Tyaneus,  says,  that  it  vanished  with  a  little 
glimmer  as  soon  as  the  cock  crowed.  Vh.  Apol.  iv.  16* 

Stbevins. 

j-76.  ■  ■  dares  stir  abroad.]  Quarto.  The' folio 
reads — can  walk — ,  SrBBVBJts. 

178.  No  fairy  takes.— '• — ]  No  feiry  strikes  with 
lameness  or  diseases.  This  sense  of  take  is  frequent 
in  this  author.  J oun  son  , 

Biij   ■  itt* 
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182.  -vkigh  eastern  hiil:]  The  old  quarto  has  it 
better  eastward.  Wa  r  b  u  r  t  o  n  . 

£01.  ?PiM  one  auspicious  and  one  dropping  eye\\ 
Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto,  with  somewhat  less  of 
quaiutness, 

With  an  auspicious,  and  a  dropping  eye* 
The  same  thought,  however,  occurs  in  The  Winter's 
Tale:  "  She  had  one  eye  declined  for  the  loss  of  her 
husband ;   another  elevated  that  the  oracle  was  fuU 
filled."  STiEVtKS. 

:  I  once  thought  that  dropping,  in  this  line,  meant 
only  depressed,  or  cast  downwards;. an  idea  probably 
suggested  by  the  passage  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Steevens.  But  it  -means,  I  believe,  toeepiug* 
"  Dropping  of  the  eyes"  was  a  technical  expression  in 
our  author's  time.—**  If  the  spring  be  wet  with  much 
south  wind-— the  next  summer  will  happen  agues, 
blearness,  dropping  of  the  eyes,  and  pains  of  the 
bowels."    Hopton'6  Comordancie  of  yeans,  8vo.  1646, 

Ma  LONE, 

fill.     Colleagued  toith  this  dream  of  his  advantage,] 

The  meaning  16,  He  goes  to  war  so  indiscreetly  and 

unprepared,  that  he  has  no  allies  to  support  him  but 

a  dream,  with  which  he  is  colteagued  or  confederated. 

Wa&burton. 
•fit.    — : — to  suppress 

His  further  gait  herein  >— 1-^]  Gate  or  gait  is 
here  used  in  the  northern  sense,  for  proceeding,  passage  i 
from  the  A.  S.  verb  gae,  A  gate  for  a  pa.tb,  passage, 
or  street,  is  still  current  in  the  north.  Perc  y , 
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627.  — more  than  tie  scope'}  More  than  is  com- 
prised in  the  general  design  of  these  articles,  which 
you  tnay  explain  in  a  more  diffuse  and  dilated;  style. 

Johnson. 

2*8.  — these  dilated  articles— -~"]  i.  e.  the  articles 
when  dilated*  Mu&cravb, 

-  «3^.  -STIie  head  is-  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 
The' hand  more  instrumental Tto  tie  mouth, 
Han  is  tie  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father.] 
The  sense  seems  to  be  this,  the  head  is  not  formed  to 
be  moreuseftri  10  the  heart,  the  hand  is  not  more  at 
the  service  of  the  mouth,  than  my  power  is  at  your 
father's  service*  That  is,  he  may  command  me  to 
the  utmost;;  he  may  do  what  he  pleases  with  my 
kingly  .authority*  .  Stkevens. 

256.  >Ham.  A  little  mom  than  kin,  and  less  than 
kind.]  .  Kind  i&  the  Teutonick  word  for  child.  Ham- 
let therefore  anwera  with  propriety  to  the  titles  of 
cousin  and  son,,  which,  jtht  king  had  given  him,  that 
hewas'tibmewhat  more  than  cousin,  and  less  than  son. 
•'.>'  »*••.-•..   m-.  .     .  ■    John-son,' 

.  In  this  line,  with  w<hich  Shakspere  introduces  Ham- 
let, Dr.  Johnson  has  perhaps  pointed  out  a  nicer  dis- 
tinction than  it  can  justly  toast  of.  To  establish  the 
sense  contended  for,  it  should  have  been  proved  that 
Hud  was  ever  used  by  any  English  writer  for  child* 
A  little  more  than  tin,  is  a  little  more  than  common 
relation.  The  king  was  certainly  something  less  tian 
hind,  by  having  betrayed  the  mother  of  Hamlet  into 
an  indecent  and  incestuous,  marriage,  and  obtained  the 

crown 
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crown  fey  means  which  he  aua£ecls  to  be  unjustifiable. 
In  the  fifth  aft,  the  prince  accuses  his  uade  of  hav- 
ing^* «  between  the  tkQion  and-  his  tapes,  which  ob- 
viates Dr.  Warburton's  objection  to  the  old  reading, 
viz.  that  "  the  king  had  given  no  occasion  for  such  a 
reite&ioa»'* 

A  jingle  of  the  same  sort  is  found  in  Mst&tr  Bandit, 
*594»  and  seems  to  have  been  proverbial,  as  I  have 

triet  with  it  more  than  once :  ** the  nearer  we  are 

in  Wood,  the  further  we  mast  be  from  love;  tfie 
greater  the  kindred  is,  the  leas  the  kindness  mast  be/' 
Again*  in  Gorbaduc,  a  tragedy,  1565  x 

"  In  katdt  a  father,  but  not  ktndefynessS* 

As  kind,  however,  signifies  nature*  Hamlet  may 
mean  that  his  relationship  was  become  an  mnati&cd 
one,  as  k  was  partly  founded  upon  incest.  Our 
author's  Julius  Qzsar,  Antony  and?  Cleopatra,  King 
Richard  If,  and  Htus  Andromais,  exhibit  instances 
of  hind  being  used  for  nature  5  and  so  too  in  this  play 
of  HamUt,  aft  fc  scene  the  last : 

**  Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless 
-  villain," 

Dr.  Farmer,  however,  observes*  that  kin  is  still 
used  for  cousin  in  the  midland  counties.     St  e  bv  **r  9 . 

Hamlet  does'  not>  I  think,  mean  to  say,  that  his 
uncle  is-  a  little  more  than  kin,  &c.  The  king  hwA 
called  the  prince— •«  My  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son." 
Whs  reply  therefore  is— '«  I  am  a  little-  more  than  thy 
kinsman  [for  I  am  thy  step ►  son;]  and  somewhat  less 
than  kind  to  thee  [for  I  hate  thee,  as*  being  tfhe  per. 

sotv 
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son  who  has  entered  into  an  incestuous  marriage  with 
my  mother.]"  Or,  if  we  understand  kind  in  its  ancient 
sense,  then  the  meaning  will  be—/  am  more  than  thy 
kinsman,  for  I  am  step-son  ;  being  such,  /  am  less  near 
to  thee  than  thy  natural  offspring,  and  therefore  not 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  son,  which  you  have  now 
given  me.  Ma  lone. 

258.  — too  much  i1  the  sun.]  He  perhaps  alludes  to 
the  proverb,  Out  of  heaven* s  blessing  into  the  warm  sun, 

Johnson. 

_r«?j  muck  z'  the  sun. 2  Meaning  probably  his  be- 
ing sent  for  from  his  studies  to  be  exposed  at  his 
uncle's  marriage  as  his  chiefest  courtier,  &c. 

Steevens. 

I  question  whether  a  quibble  between  sun  and  son 
be  not  here  intended.  Farmer. 

.  a6i.    —vailed  lids,]  With  lowering  eyes,  cast  down 
eyes.  Johnson., 

274.  — shews  of  grief]  Thus  the  folio.  The  first 
quarto  reads — chapes — I  suppose  for  shapes. 

STEEVEN8. 

.281.     —your  father  lost  a  father  \ 

That  father  lost,  lost  his ; — —]   The  meaning 
of  the  passage  is  no  more  than  this :    Tour  father  lost  a 
father,  1.  e.  your  grandfather,  which  lost  grandfather, 
also  lost  his  father.  Steevens. 

284.  —obsequious  sorrow*— ]  Obsequious  is  here 
from  obsequies  ox  funeral  ceremonies,  J  OH  N  s  o  N  • 

.   §0  in  Titus  Andronicus  ; 

"To 
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<(  To  shed  obsequious  tears  upon  his  trunk," 

Steevens. 

fi8$.    In  obstinate  condolement, ]    Condolement,, 

for  sorrow.  Wahburton. 

£87.    —a  will  most  incorrect— ]   lncom&9  for  ««- 

tutor' d.  W  AH  BURT  ON, 

*95»  7i  reason  wort  absurd)—]  Reason  is  here 
uaed  in  its  common  sense,  for  the /acuity  by  which  -we 
form  conclusions  from  arguments .  Joh  n  so  n  • 

302.  And,  with  no  less  nobility  of  love]  Nobility,  for 
magnitude.  Waiburtok. 

Nobility  is  ratlier  generosity.  Johnson, 

304.    Do  I  impart  toward you  9 — ]    Impart  for  pro- 
Jess.  Warburton. 

I  believe  impart  is,  impart  myself,  communicate  what- 
ever  I  can  bestow.  .Johnson* 

Do  I  impart  toward  you  ?« ]  The  crown  of  Den- 
mark was  elective.  So  in  Sir  Clyomon,  Knight  of  the 
Golden  Shield,  Sec.  1599: 

"  And  me  possess  for  spoused  wife,  who  in  elec- 
tion am 
u  To  have  the  crown  of  Denmark  here,  as  heir 
unto  the  same.'* 
The  king  means,  that  as  Hamlet  stands  the  fairest 
chance  to  be  next  elected,  he  will  strive  with  as  much 
love  to  ensure  the  crown  to  him,  as  a  father  would 
shew  in  the  continuance  of  heirdom  to  a  son. 

Steevens. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Steevens,  that  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark (as  in  most  of  the  Gothick  kingdoms)  was  elec- 
tive, 
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tive,  and  not  hereditary ;  though  it  might  be  custom- 
ary, in  elections,  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  royal 
blood,  which  by  degrees  produced  hereditary  suc- 
cession. Why  then  do  the  rest  of  the  commentators 
so  often  treat  Claudius  as  an  vnrper,  who  had  de- 
prived young  Hamlet  of  his  right  by  heirship  to  his 
father's  crown?  Hamlet  calls  him  drunkard,  mur- 
derer, and  Villain ;  one  who  had  carried  the  election 
by  low  and  mean  practices ;  had 

"  Popt  in  between  the  election  and  my  hopes — •• 
had 

**  Prom  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole, 
u  And  pt*  it  in  his  pocket  :*• 
but 'never  hints  at  his  being  an  usurper.    His  discon- 
tent arose  from  his  uncle's  being  preferred  before  him, 
not  from  any  legal  right  which  he  pretended  to  set  up 
to  the  erown.    Some  regard  was  probably  had  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  preceding  prince,  in  electing 
the  successor.     And  therefore  young  Hamlet  had 
"  the  voice  ©f  the  king  himself  for  his  succession  in 
Denmark  ;•*  and  he  at  his  own  death  prophesies,  that 
**  the  election,  would  light  on- Fortinbras,  who  had  his 
dying  voice,"  conceiving  that  by  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  he  himself  had  been  king  for  an  instant,  and 
had  therefore  a  right  to  recommend.     When  in  the 
fourth- a&  the  rabble  wished  to  choose  Laertes  king, 
1  understood  that  antiquity  was  forgot,  and  custom 
violated,  by  electing  a  newr  king  in   the  life-time  or* 
the  old  one,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  calling  in  a 
stranger  to-  the  royal  blood .  $  lacks  tone. 

3P7- 
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307.    T^bensiymt*  nmain]  jV  a  -sofedNt  $»ur,  isjcji  * 
nation  toga  from  (ie*»c«r  wed  remain,  tqc. 

.  .  .  ji  ..»   •  •*,..    v  <~     .  -  '.&******  s* 

.317/  Afe  jVce***  <<WM,«±— ] .  v  The  &ag*f  nafteniK 
peranc*  is  very  strongly  i«Hfte$sed  *  *  very*  thing  *hat 
happens  to  him  givtit  ism  JoctifeioA  to  dwaic,    m  .    : » 

322 .  -^resolvte  itw^  laf*.  a  < aWy  /}  fosbhm^  rne*ns 
•  the  same  at  dissetot*    Bea  Jonsprt  use*  tl»«roM  Jaiii^ 

Volpont,  aad-bi  the  same  sense  :  *;  »  :  i;kj2o.  *.  - 

"  Forth  the  resolved  corner* -of  his  ejea^V  • }  »j& 

Again,  .in  the  Cfliiary.Gjr^  i&fft:  "«-■••*  - 

«< my  swota  grief  r^otd,  in  these  Je***** 

•  .  *'   .    •     v  &VA«VfeNS. 

323.  Or  that  the  Everlasting >  had  *tt.fo£&  1     .  gg  £ 

.  #i*  canon  ^4^^jr^i4^iter/^<**]lMRhe 
generality  of  the  editioo*  read  thus*  as.  ifiuhfti^ot,«. 
thoughts  were,  Or  xkattJu  MvughtyLhadumifimttoA 
his  artillery,  or  arms  ^.vengeance,  •gamut  stf/timu^dtta 
But  the.  word  which  I  restored  '(and  iwhicb  »w«s>e*K 
poused  by  the  accurate  Mr.  Hughes,  ^  who,  gave  Mb 
edition  of  this  play)  is<the  true*  rtaeUng,  ^  **~*fctf  it 
had  not  restrained  suicide  by  Ms  express  4aw  *■«*.  per* 
emptory  prohibition.  •  ■  >       TmbdbIld. 

There  are,  yet  those  who*suppe*e  the  oJ&readiogko 
be  the  true  one*  as  they  say .  the  ward  fimd  stems;  to 
decide  very  strongly  in  its.  iawmc.  <  I  Would  advise 
such  to  recollect  Virgil's  expression :         ..  »  ..•    '    * 
•«  ~-~fixit  leges  pretio*  atomic  refaitSA  .»*      *.  •; 

BNK 

d3i' 
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Hyptrvo*  ta  a  S&pr  ;*-**»]  .This  similitude 
attot  light  seems  to  be  a  little  far-fetched;  but  it 
has a^ertpsisjtebeauty.  •  .-By  the  Safaris  meant  Pan> 
9*tyJfyp*fi99f  ApaU»\  JVsand  4/oEfo.were  brothers, 
and  the  alUttiatt  »is  to  <*!*&•  contention  between  those 
goda  for  the  preference  in  musick,  Wa &b  u  rton  . 
•  Ail  our  English  poets  acfegojlty  of  the .  same.  Jalse 
^ua^^«jd>raU.Hyp6apn Hyperion;  at  least  the 
only  instance  I  have  met  with  So  the  contrary  is.ia  the 
oh}  play  oi>#»i«itr  <?rs«^>ii35:  ■ 

"  — Blow,  geaaie, Afficus, 
,  *frRbu/  onjour  poops*- when  Hyperion's  son 

'♦Should  couch  in  West.*'  Ste  evens. 

343.    former  ^tjons*  .  .    * 

»ffl^*^^iaak^notli<  t«^^if«»^»],  This  is 
a  SOfflMstftabreadiog,  copied  from  the  players  in  some 
of  ih^^paifcnn  edition^  ior-teaat  of  understanding,  the 
»«ty*Kho*clBKt;4S  corrupt  m  the.  old  impressions » 
aUof  *hichthatl  have  had  the  fortune  to  see*  con* 
Oirinf«*adm£,t  -> . 
.<  \*~-mSai&mg to  >m?>  mother, 

ifkti  kti*igkt  *of  heteene  As*  aoaii  of  heave*  • 
&isk4erjace  too  roughly. 
Befmt  is  a  corruption  without  doubt,  but  not  so 
inveterate  a  one,  but  that,  by  the  change,  of  a  single 
letter*  and  .the  separation  of  two  words  mistakenly 
jumbled  together,  I  am  .verily  persuaded,  I  have, 
retrieved  the  poet's  reading**— -Tfo/  he  might  not  let 
e'en  the  mind*  of  heaven,  &c,  Theobald. 

C  So 
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So  in  the  enterlude  of  Tke  Lyfc  Aid  Repentant*  of 
Marie  Magdalainey  &c.  by  Lewi*  Wager,  1567 : 
4t  But  evermore  they  were  unto  nie  very  tender, 
"  They  would  not  suffer  Ihe  wyitde  son  rite  10 
Wowe."  &tebve*s* 

So,  again,  in  Marstott'tf  hsati&te  Gmraess,  4603  » 
*«  she  had  a  lord, 

"Jealous  that  the  air  should  ravish  her  chaste 
looks.*'  MaL$»E* 

Notwithstanding  die  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Theobald's 
.  conje&ure,  I  believe  the  old  reading  to  be  (lie  trite 
one.  The  reje&ed  word  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Sir 
John  Paston  to  his  Brother,  though,  as*  I  eofceefve*,  not 
rightly  explained  by  Mr.  Fenn.  See  Vol.  IF.  let.  30, 
p.  30.  "As  tfor  Mestresse  Kateryne  0udle,  1  have 
many  tymes  recomandyd  yow  to  hyr,  art*  she  is  noo 
thynge  displeasyd  w*  itt;  she  rekkyfhe  not  howe 
many  Gentylmen  love  hyr,  she  is  9\A\  of  to*e>  I 
have  betyn  the  mat'  flbr  yow,  your  onknowleche  as  I 
tolde  hyr. — " 

To  heteene,  in  Shakspere,  signifies  admit : — as  used 
by  Sir  John  Paston,  to  impart.  Htntey. 

341.     Like  Mode,  ail  tears  : ]  Shakspere  caught 

this  idea  from  an  ancient  ballad  entitled",  The  fulling 
out  of  Lovers  is  the  renewing  of  Love  ? 
"  Now  I,  like  weeping  Niobe, 
u  May  wash  my  handes  in  teares,**  ict. 
Of  this  ballad  Amantitm  irte9  Sec.  is  the  burden. 

SttSevews. 
356. 
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356.  -W'#tfta|ft  *k<4  ww-]  I'll  be  your  ser- 
ymU  ypu  shall  be  my  friend.  Johnson, 

£&?»  -*hmM  wkeyo*^-}  A  familiar  phrase  for 
what  areyo%  dmg.  Johnson* 

360.  — good  even,  #r.]  60  the  copies.  Sir  T. 
Hanmer  *td  Dr.  Warburton  put  it  good  morning. 
The  frlttfratiaa  is  of  no  importance,  but  all  licence  it 
dangerous.  There  16  no  aced  of  any  change.  Be* 
tween  the  first  and  eighth  scene  of  this  aft  it  is  appa- , 
EMtfhat  a  natural  day  nwst  pass,  and  now  much  of 
it  is  already  over,  there  is  nothing  that  can  determine* 
Th«  king  has  .held  a  council.    1 1  nay  now  as  well  be 

'mm *g  **  moaning.  Johnson. 

•gjgr  -~4k  funeral  Md  »<***]  .It  was  anciently 
the  general  custom  to  give  a  cold  entertainment  to 
mourners  at  a  fontra),  la  distant  couuties  this  prac- 
tice is  continued  among  the  yeomanry-  $ee  7%t  Tr*» 
£ffa*  HiHorie  of  the  Fairie  Valeria  of  Imd**,  1598  S 
"His  €#rpe*  waft  with  funorall  pompe  conveyed  to 
the  church,  and  there  sollemnly  entered,  nothing 
omitted  wbkh  flecessitk  or  ouatom  could  claime  j  a 
sermon*   a  banquet,  and  like  observations." 

CoixiNS, 

975-    Wwttt*"]    For  d*rui,  most  dreadful,  meat 

dangerous.  JOHttso*. 

Dearest  is  most  immediate,   ttmtaMtntiet,  important. 

So  in  Mmt*  nut  Jaiitt ; 

" a  ring  that  I  must  use 

<'  la  dear  employment.*' 
Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Maid  in  the  Mill: 

Cij'  "You 
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€t  You  meet  your  dearest  enemy  in  love, 
"  With  all  his  hate  about  him.*'        Stbkvens-; 
379.    In  my  mind's  gr*,— -]    This  -expression,  oc- 
curs again  in  our  author's  Rape  oflucrece  : 

« himself  behind 

"  Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  iff  mind.*9 
Ben  Jonson  has  borrowed  it  in  his  Masque  called 
Love's  Triumph  through  CalUpoUs  : 

u  As  only  by  the  mind's  eye  may  be  seen/' 
Telemachus  lamenting  the  absence  of  Ulysses,  h  re- 
presented in  like  manner  t 

'OcffofAJKK  <mat,ti£  iMbi  It)  ty%<rh)~    STEEVEN8. 

382.    I  shall  not  look  vpon  his  like  again.']  Mr,  Holt 

proposes  to  read,  from  an  emendation  by  Sir  Thomas 

Samwell,  Bart,  of  Upton  near  Northampton  i 

"  Eye  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again ;" 

and  thinks  it  is  more  in  the  true  spirit  of  Shakspere^ 

than  the  other.  Ste evens. 

So  St.  Paul :   "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not 

heard,"  &c.  •  •  *. 

•   387.    Season  your  admiration—'}  That  is,  temper  it; 

Johnson. 
394.    In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night,] 
The  quarto,  1637,  reads— -vast,  which  may  be  right. 
So,  in  The  Tempest  ; 

"        1  urchins, 

"  Shall  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work, 
'   "  All  exercise  on  thee." 
The  folio  has  not  waste,  but  wast*  Malonb. 


39&    4m'd  at  *M  pakik~~}   Tbos  the  folio, 
Tfee- quartos — armed  at  point.  St  be  v  bus, 

jet,    — **4  *Ar  aft  e^  -A**vJ     SMcspere  could 
ncvo*  w«$e>so  improperly  as  to  call  the  passion  of  fiat 9 
the  a&  of  fiat*    Without  4oubt  th*  true  reding  is, 
— ,-«#£  th'  effeft  offia*.  Wakctrtoh  • 

He^ftb  ftftafie^fttlMi  tf  sufetflty  wkhout  accuracy, 
JWw?  v  ewy  day  coo#i4e*ed  as  an  agwtf.  /V<?r  laid 
hold  on  him ;  j^ar  rfm*  Ami  <&0ttp.  If  it  were  proper 
to  be  ngecQjHa  in  e#aww*g  trifles*  tt  might  be  replied, 
that  Shakspere  would  write  mere  erroneously,  if  he  v 
wrote  by  the  dire&ion  of  th»  critkk  ;  they  were  not 
distilled,  whatever  fee  we*&aiay  mean,  by  the  effe&  of 
fiat  j  for  that  distillation  was  kaelf  the  *ffi& ;  /ozr  was 
the  causes  the  a6tiVe  cause  that  distitted  them  by  that 
frrce  of  operandi*  which  we  sfrkftly  call  *&  involun- 
tary,. an4>****  h*  involuntary  4£4t*vbut  popularly 
caHaft  in  both.  But  of  this  too  much*  Johnson, 
Tfe»4b^#^*atfs^£*ttt'd.  SteEvens. 

*455>  My  father's  spirit  in  arms  A— « — ]  From  what 
wen*  V*fo«v  twice  fehrteoVto  Mr.  Garrcek, that  these 
wfefdfr  Bright  be  spoken  in  this  uaamier : 

Jfy  fMet's  spirit  I  inarms!  all  is  notweH.—- 
-.-•'*  Whalliy. 

478.     The  perfume j  and  suppliance  of  a  nin*tt\~\ 
Thus  the  quarto :  the  feifo.h&s  it, 
*■■  «■!■■>■  Sttmty  not,  lasting* 

%fo  suppliance  of  a  minute.  John  son. 

•  The  perfume*  lank  stipplmmt  of  a  mimite  ;    iV  e. 
what  is. supplied  to.  us  for  a  minute*    The  idea  seems 

Ciij  to 
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to  be  taken  from  the  short  duration  of  vtgetableper- 
fumes.  *-Btiitik8." 

483.  /*  thews,- — J  t.  e.  in  smeivi,  trtuscalar 
strength.  •       v,i     Sretvwis, 

486.  And  now  no  soil>  nor  cautel,-— ]  Tf6vtictMttfai 
which  signifies  only  a  prudent  foresight  or  caution; 
but,  passing  throngh  French  hands,  it  lost  itf  'Inno- 
cence, and  now  signifies  fraud,  deceit*  And  *so  die 
uses  the  adjective  in  Julius  Cccsdr*     •.••.-- 

"  Swear  priests  and  towards,  and  itoen-tiafcfe/oiu.'* 
But  I  believe  Shakspere  wrote,  '         :  r>  Js 

And  now  no  soil  of  caMel**- 

which  the  following  words  confirm  j      •      '     * 
■<ft?M  besmirch  '•'  "••     f>* 


The  virtue  of  his  zirilt*- 
For  by  virtue  is  meant  the  simplicity  of  hh  wlH,  not 
virtuous  mil:  and  both  this  ttnd  besmirch  refer  <mly  to 
soil,  and  to  the  soil  ofctsh  and  insincerity. 

Wahbuktok. 
So  in  the  second  part  of  GreenaV  Art  of  Conty- 
catchingy  15$*  j  " —and  thefr  subtill  «**&  to  amend 
the  statute."    To  amend  the  sttetiU  was  the  cant  phrase? 
for  evading  the  law.  Stbevbns. 

This  word  is  again  used  in  our  author's  Lover's 
Complaints: 

"In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter, 
"  Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  receives. •• 

Ma  LONE. 

w 

Virtue  seems  here  to  comprise  both  excellence  and 
power,  and  may  be  explained  theatre  tfeQ*  Johnson* 

$03. 
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<  '5«J0*  * '  --utmost*? d — ]  4.  c.  licentious.  Johnso n . 
v-  503^  Jfo  chariest  watt/——-]  C&ary  is  cautious* 
£0  in  Greene's  Never  too  Late,  1616:  ««  Love  requires 
flN*cfo9tfty»  but  that  her  soldiers  be  chary"  Again, 
f «  Stec  Uvtth  chastly  enough,  that  liveth  charily" 

Steevins. 
'--•^eti  w^recks  not  his  won  read*}  That  is,  heeds 
.^othisrcrwn  lessons,  Pope  * 

So  in  Hychc  Storner-  #*   •    •    • 
% .  *.  .«<>>-— I  mi  not  a  feder. '•  ■ 

Ben  Jonson  uses  the  we*d  retd  in  his  Catiline: 

4i  So  that  thou  coukkt-  not  move  > 

4(  Against  a  pttbiigt  tndS?  Ste  evens. 

So  Stern  hold,  Psalm  I.   > 

*« that  hath  not  lent .    .  > 

•vn    >:M«^<>  wicked  tfwkhis-ear*"  Blackstone. 

c:    \S9°*  *'*f»tf  tk#tfi&  prc&pts  In  thy  memory 

Z*wA  f/taK.cha*a6ter. «— - -]  1.  *.  engrave,  im- 
^ni)t<r  Thtf«?me  phrase  is  again  used  by  our  author 

.  iV  «,.  ^M'~w-thj  tables  ar*.  within  ray  brain 
.•m1'  ^rFtiU^^uncflflrM  in> lasting  memory." 
Again*  in  7"A<  7a/0  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

•.  x  "       ii  » ■■    1  ■  Ido-  conjure  thee, 

**  Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
u  Are  wifely *Aar&8erfd  and  engrav'd;" 

,-  «  ..-  ..'  Ma  lone* 

s  $g6 » -   /to*  </<0  wo*  rfa//  /j&y  )hz/;«  with  entertainment 

v^tooffi  %tat~tmUfid)  unjledgydcmrade. ] 

.  riiefUitrai,  sense,  it,  ^  *Wrt  *^c  '4?  P****  ~ca^aus  h 

.,..*  '  shaking 
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shaking  every  man  by  the  hard.'  The  %**r*tive  mean- 
ing may  be,  Do  not,  by  promiscuous  conversation,  makt  thy 
mind  insensible  to  the  difference  efehmratibrs..  JOHN 60*. 

54 1*    — each  man's  censure, ]  Censure  is  opinion. i 

&rstYEjr?« 

546.    Are  most  seleel,  and  generous  chiefs  in  thatJ\K 
Chief  h  an  adjeSive  used  adverbiaityi  1  pTa&ice  com- 
mon to  our  author.    Chiefly  generous     Yet  il  must 
be  owned  that  the  pun&imtktti  recommended  is  very 
stiff  and  harsh.  ■•«'■•  StxevW*. 

Here  has  been  a  silent  deviatiorf  in  nil  the*  modem 
editions  from  the  old  copies,  which  all  read, 

Are  of  a  most  seleft  and  getoerouvtJ^in  *tf«f. : 

May  we  suppose  that  Shakspere  borrowed  the"wferd 
chef  from  heraldry,  with  which  he  seems  to  have^been 
very  conversant  ?  They  in  France  approve-  themselves  to 
be  of  a  most  seleB  and  generous  escutcheon  by  their  dress* 
Chef'm  heraldry  is  the  upper  third  part1  Of  the  shield. 
r-This  is  very  harsh  ;  yet  I  hardly  think  that  this 
words  "  of  a"  could  have  beerr  introduced  wirhottt 
some  authority -from  the  MS.  Ma  lone. 

The  genuine  meaning  of  the  passage  requires  us  to 
point  the  line  thus : 

Are  most  seleB  and  generosity  chief  in  that, 
t.  e.  the  nobility  of  France  are  select  and  generous 
above  all  other  nations,  and  chiefly  iix  the  point  of 
apparel  5  the  richness  and  elegance  of  their  dress. 

Remarks, 

551.  And  it  must  follow •,  as  the  night  the  dayt]  So 
in  the  145th  Sonnet  of  Shakspere : 

"That 
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**  That  folloVd  it  a*,  gentle  day 
"  Doth  follow  night  "  &c.  Steevens. 

553*  —my  hUssing  season  this  in  tkee  !]  Season,  for 
infuse,  Warbuhton; 

It  is  more  than  to  infuse,  it  is  to  infix  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  it  may  never  wear  out.        Johnson* 
So  in  the  mock  tragedy  represented  before  the  king : 
"  —who  in  want. a  hollow  friend  did  try, 
"  DiretUy  season*,  him  his  enemy."  Steevens. 
&>&•'   The  time  invites  you  ; — ]    Macbeth  says; 
"  I  go,  and  it  is  done,  the  bell  invites  me." 

Steevens. 
—ytmr  servants  tend]  s.  *•  your  servants  are  waiting 
for  you*  Johnson. 

£69.  —yourself  shall  heep  the  hey  of  it.]  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  your  counsels  are  so  sure  of  remaining 
locked  up  in  my  memory,  as  if  yourself  carried  the 
key  of  it.  So  in  Northward  hoe,  by  Decker  and 
Webster,  1607 :  u  You  shall  close  it  up  like  a  trea- 
sure of  your  own,  and  yourself  shall  heep  the  hey  of  it." 

Steevens. 
575.     Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance,']  Unsift- 
td,  for  untried*]     Untried  signifies  either  not  tempted, 
or  not  refined}  Unsifted  signifies  tht  latter  only,  though 
the  sense  requires  the  former,  W  a  rburton. 

585.    —  fashion  you  may  coil  it ;— » ]  She  uses  fashion 
for  manner,  and  he  for  a  transient praclice,    Johnson. 
588.    -r-springes  to  catch  woodcocks.—]    A  pro- 
verbial saying, 

"  Every 
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"  Every  woman  has  a  springe  to  catcl  a  woodcock." 

STB.EVENS. 

595  •  Set  your  entreatments — -—}  Entrapment*  'here 
mean  company 9  conversation,  from  the  French  entveiien* 

JOHNSQN. 

598.     1 larger  tether—]    Tether  ia  a  string  by 

which  any  animal  is  fastened,  whether  lor  the  sake,  of 
feeding,  or  the  air.  Stbevens. 

600.  Do  not  believe  his  vows :  for  they  are  brokers ;] 
A  broker  in  old  English  meant  a  bawd  or  pimp.  See 
the  Glossary  to  Gawia  Pouglassea  Translation  of 
Virgil,  in  verb.  Broker*  Ma  lone* 

603.  Breathing  liAc  sa^ified  and  pumsbond^}  Do 
not  believe  (says  Polonius  to  his  daughter)  Hamlet'* 
amorous  vows  made  to  you  \  which  pretend  religion  in 
them  (the  better  to  beguUe),  like  those  sanftitietf  ajtflt 
pious  vows  [or  bonds]  made  to  heaven.  And  why 
should. not  this  pas*  without  suspicion.?  Wahbu&tqw* 

We  have  in, our  author's  I4&d  Sonnet: 

"  —false  bonds  of  love."  Ma  lone. 

618.  —take  his  rouse,]  A,  rouse  is  a  large  dose  of 
liquor,  a  debauch.     So  in  Othello? 

" they  have  given  me  a  rouse  already." 

It  should  seem  from  the  following  passage  in  .Pecker's 
Cuts  Hornbook,  1 609,  that  the  word  rouse  was  at  Danish 
extraction.  "  Teach  me,  thou  soveraigive  skuiker, 
how  to  take  the  German's  upsy  freeze,  the  Danidk 
rousa,  the  Switzer's  stoop  of  rhcaish,"  &c. 

Steevcvs. 

619* 
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6*9.    Keeps  wassirt)    So  in  Macbeth ;  and,  again,  in 
Tkt  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl,  1614  : 
«    **  By  Croesus'  name  and  by  his  castle, 
*«  Where  winter  nights  he  keepeth  wasseL" 

Steevens. 

*-*Jfc  sw&gg'ritg  up-spring— ]    It  appears  from  the 
following  passage  in  Alphonsus,    Emperor  of  Germany % 
by  Chapman*  that  the  vp-sprin);  was  a  German  dance  .• 
"  We  Germans  have  no  changes  in  our  dances; 
«  An  obtain  and  an  up-spring,  that  is  all.*' 
The  word  is  ifted  by  G.  Douglas,  in  his  Translation 
of  Virgil,  and  I  think,  by  Chaucer.    Again,  in  an 
old  Scots  proverb  : — "  Another  would  play  a  spring 
ere  you  rune  your  pipes.*'  Steevens. 

6*8.  This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west."]  This 
keavy-keade&  revet  makes  us  traduced  east  and  west,  and 
taxed  of  other  nations.  Johnson. 

This  heavy-headed  rttiel — ]  From  this  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Chost  has  been  restored  from  the  quarto ; 
these  lines  not  being  in  the  folio.  Ma  lone. 

633.  The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute.,]  The 
best  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  praise  that  would 
be  otherwise  attributed  to  us.  Johnson. 

638.  — complexion ,]  1.  e.  humour;  as  sanguine, 
melancholy,  ph'egmatkk,  &c.  Warburton. 

6^5.  As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo,]  As  large  as 
cftn  be  accumulated  upon  man.  Johnson. 

648.  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  worth  out,"} 
Various  corijeelures  have  been  employed  about  this 
passage.     As  I  understand  it,  there  is  little  difficulty. 

This 
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This  is  one  of  file  low  tfeHoquial  phrases  which  at 
present  are  neither  emptoyedirf  writing,  hbt'  perhaps 
are  reconcileable  to  the  propriety  of  language.  To 
do  a  thing  out,  i*  tec^ttguislHfOr&eJfiKtCXtf&raU 
any  thing  painted  or  written*  - 

■   In  the  first  of  these  significations  St  Is  used  by 
Drayton,  in  the  jth  Canto  of  fctt4**#*JR»*7'  *'  - 
«  Was  te'frin-  baftfe*  and  hi*  eyes  wdmS*  : 

...-•..'.-    *.•  I   rtttftfcttttsV 

65 1 .  Angels  and  minister*  *fgr*t4t/toi4*!]'  Hum* 
let*s-*peeen  to  the  appaifcfctrof  frifcftfhtr  9&hli  fd  me 
to  consist  of  three  parts.  Wbefl'fir*  he'seet  the 
•pe&re,  he  fortifies  fiift^Mf  with  aft  invocation4* 
Jitgets  and  ministers1  afgritee  defend  Us  f  * .  t\  ■• 
As  the  spectre  approaches,  he  deliberates  with  him* 
self,  and  determines,  ^hat  whaW»et»  it  4ie,  he<  will 
venture  to  address  it.  •    /-*wv«j.; 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  <atM*  V,    :  ^  «• 
Bring  with  thee  airs  ftm  too***, '  or1  MasU  from 
hell,  •     .*..-.'•<       •• .  1  ** 

Be  thy  intents  wicked,  ortkarkdMi,  *     '  * "  J 

Thou  com'st  in  suck  a  questionable  shtpe, 
That  I  will  speak  te  thee.    M&*aUtketi  Ut*  ^  i 
,  This  he  says  while  his  father  is  advancing ;  ftetteft* 
as  he  had  determined,  speaks  ta  km*  and  taUs  kSm^*^ 
Hamlet,  King,  Father,  Royal  Dane!  ok  I  answer  me. 

JOfllflvIl* 

652.    Be  thou  a  spirit  of  kedtk,  or  goW*  damfd,- 
&c]    So  in  Acolastus  his  After-mt9  1600 1 

ft  •     ««  Art 
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*;* .tr4lGG»*s*thoM,ffTDttiheavcH>  where  bliss  and 

v\i,^%ir#»^hn  aifie^oW*€ngCHckiag  coast  ? 

«*  Or  from   the  darjweroe  dungeon-hold  of 
,  f d  by>*j  ehflB?"f 
The  fofcjKio^ft^adi^n^f  this  |4fty  is-ki  4604* 
Theiwaftjfjpff^apqwirsaJae  in  thus  MS,  known 
bjttfortilfaftf  William  and  Werwolf  in  the  Library  of 
Kjngfc  $oik|^£4iftb* «lg«,  *►'«& 
•wi  bS  Wte*fr^f$H>P*«  *&d*  W*  ™  go*Ua,name 

*rfl  awtlm  WAfcMb'''' 

"  ftrd*§*y>«fort  fend&nifimed *uh»  wise* 

"  And  jjf(V%4Ohitf^of^0  bent  harmeor  gode." 

.nird<?fiwd?i£f»o*'  b  .^    -?»  >•*-  STJt**Eifs. 

Ufi§5*il  -^U»«ff*>w4fe^#i3^y  qm^ionaUe  is.Jneant 

provoking  question.  JtfAstiffiiu 

So  in  AflpAtffe; -.>'■<  .  v*  .    ''   '    . 

«**('  *J*«*  ws  *«#*  «»»  augbt 

"  That  man  may  question?"  Johnson. 

Questionable,  I(l?e.ttftV{tf  means  only  pvopkiam  to  con* 
venation,  eas^n&wU&igM  ^  convened  with.  So  in 
M  Tom  W&  l^ASA^Mnquesiimabk  spirit,  which  you 
fyHKtW*"  fafWHmH*tJ1*  $»*  last  instance,  cer- 
Udity*s?gp\ht*'Mmtti*g  to.  k  tfifadwtk. 

.fymtV9fi&k>  I  believe,  only  means  capable  of  being 
wnvfrs&lwtA* .  To  qu&itn  ^certainly  in  our  author's 
time  signified :4^<pnp«[*.  Malone. 
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658.  tdl, 

Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
Have  burst  their  cearments  ?]  Hamlet,  amazed 
at  an  apparition,  which,  though  in  all  ages  credited, 
has  in  all  ages  been  considered  as  the  most  wonderful 
and  most  dreadful  operation  of  supernatural,  agency, 
inquires  of  the  spectre,  in  the  most  cmphatick  terms, 
why  he  breaks  the  order  of  nature,  by  returning  from 
the  dead ;  this  he  asks  in  a  very  confused  circumlo- 
cution; confounding  in  his  fright  the  soul  and  body: 
Why,  says  he,  have  thy  bones,  which  with  due  cere- 
monies have  been  entombed  in  daath\  in  the  common 
state  of  departed  mortals,  burst  the  folds  in  which  they 
were  embalmed  ?  Why  has  the  tomb,  in  which  we 
saw  thee  quietly  laid,  opened  his  mouth,  that  mouth 
which,  by  its  weight  and  stability,  seemed  closed  for 
ever ;  th&  whole  sentence  is  this :  Why  dost  thou  of  pear i 
whom  we  know  to  be  dead? 

Had  the  change  of  the  word  removed  any  obscurity, 
or  added  any  beauty,  it  might  have  been  worth  a 
struggle;  but  either  reading  leaves  the  sense  the 
same. 

Jf  there  be  any  asperity  in  this  controversial  note* 
it  must  be  imputed  to  tine  contagion,  of  peevishness* 
or  some  resentment  of  the  incivility  shewn  to  the  Ox* 
ford  editor,  who  is  represented  as  supposing  the 
ground  canonized  by  a  fuoeral*  when  he  only  meant 
to  say,  that,  the  body  was  deposited  in  holy  ground} 
in  ground  consecrated  according,  to  tlte  canon* 

Johnson* 
3  661. 
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66 1 .    — quietly  in- urn'd, ]  The  quartos  read  interred. 

Stebvbns. 

664.  That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  incomplete  steel,] 
It  is  probable  that  Shakspere  introduced  his  ghost  in 
armour,  that  it  might  appear  more  solemn  by  such  a 
discrimination  from  the  other  characters ;  though  hi 
was  really  the  custom  of  the  Danish  kings  to  be 
buried  in  that  manner.     Vide  Olaus  Wormhu,  cap.  7. 

"  Struera  regi  aec  vestibus,  nfc  odorihus  cumuiaor, 
suaemque  arma,  quomadam  igni  tt  equus  adjicftur. 

« sed  posiqiiam  magnaniraus  ille  Danorum  rex 

coUem  sibi  maga»tudiin)s  conspktue  extruxisset  (cui 
post  obitum  regie  diademate  exoxnatum),  armis  in* 
ajtium,  inferendum  esset  cadaver/*  &c.    Stebv.bxs. 

6|66«  ■  ■■.  we  fools  of  nature}  The  expression  is 
fine,  as  intimating  we  were  only-  kept  (as  formerly, 
Ijwfa  in  a  great  family)  to  make  sport  for  nature,  who 
lay  hid  only  to  mock  and  laugh  at  us,  for  our  vain 
searches  into  her  mysteries.  Warburton. 

66  j.  --—to  skahe  out  disposition]  Disposition,  for 
frame.  Warburton. 

688.  — deprive  your  sovereignty,  &c-"|  Dr.  War. 
burton  would  read  deprave ;  but  several  proofs  are 
given  in  the  notes  to  King  Lear,  of  Shakspere**  use 
oi  the  word  deprive,  which  is  the  true  reading. 

$T  SEVENS. 

I  believe  deprive  in  this  place  signifies  simply  to  take 
away.  Johnson* 

690.,  The  very  place-r-~]  The  four  following  lines 
added  from  the  first  edition*  Pope. 

D  i  j  69°- 
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690.    ~-puts  toys  of  desperation,"]  See  Richard  III. 

act  i.  sc.  1.  Reed. 

703.    —Ma*  lets  me;]   That  tinders,  or  rfo^i 

me.  ♦  *  K 

yog.    Heaven  will  direct  it.]    Marcellus  answers 

Horatio's  question)  "  To  what  issue  will  this  come  V9 

and  Horatio  also  answers  it  himself  with  a  pious 

resignation,  "  Heaven  will  direel  it.*'    Blackstone. 

724.    Doomed  for  a  feriain  time  to  walk  the  night ; 

Ana\  for  the  day,  confined  to  fast  in  fires.] 
Chaucer  has  a  similar  passage  with  regard  {o  punish- 
ments of  hell.     Parson's  Tale,  p.  193.     Mr.  Urry*^ 
edition :  "  And  moreover  the  misese  of  hell,  shall  be 
in defaute  of  mete  and  drinke*"  Smith. 

•  Nash,  in  his  Pierce  Penniless's  Supplication  to  the  De- 
vil* 1595*  h&s  tne  same  *dea :  "  Whether  it  be  a 
place  of  horror,  stench,  and  darkness,  where  men 
see  meat,  hut  can  get  none,  and  are  ever  thirsty,"  &cv 
So  likewise  at  the  conclusion  of  an  ancient  pamphlet 
called  The  Wyll  of  the  DevylL>  bl.  let.  no  date : 
"  Thou  sKalt  lye  in  frost  andjire 
4*  With  sicknesse  and  hunger,"  Sec. 

Steevens. 
727.  Are  burnt  and  purged  away*— -]  Gawin  Doug- 
las really  changes  the  Platonick  hell  into  the  "  puny- 
tion  of  Saulis  in  purgatory ;*'  and  it  is  observable, 
that  when  the  ghost  informs  Hamlet  of  his  doom 
there, 

"  Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 
"  Are  burnt  and  purged  away*—" 

The 


Tj he  expression  is  very  similar  to  the  bishop's :  I  will 
give  you  his  version  as  concisely  as  I  can ;  "  It  is  a 
nedcf'uL  thyng  to  sufljer  panisand  tocmeat — Sum  in  the 
wyndis,  sum  under  the  watter,  and  the  fire  uthur 
sua*  *  thus  the  mony  vices— 

"  Cojitrakkit  in  the  oorpis  be  done  away 

"  And,purgtt." 

Sixte  Book  of  Enqadosj  fol.  p.  191. 

Farmer. 

•  Shakspere  mighty  have,  found  this  expression'  in  the. 
Hy&rie  of  ttambUt,  bl.  let.  F.  8.  edit.  160&:  "  He 
8£t  fire  in  the  foure  corners  of  the  hal,  in  such  sort, 
that  of  aji  that  were  as  then  therein  not  one  escaped, 
away,  but  were  forced  to  purge  fair  situus  by  fete  J* 

■.      v     .  Ma  LONE. 

•  Sfcakspere  talks  more  like  a  Papist,  than  a  Plato- 
»st  j  bat  the  language  of  bishop  pougUs  is  that  of  & 
good  Protestenfc ; 

.  "  Thus  the  mony  vices 
"  Con&akkit  in  the  cor  pis  be  done  away 

"  And  purgV-' 

These  are  the  very,  words  of  our  Liturgy,  in  the  com-, 
meadatory  prayer  for  a  sick  person  at  the  point  of  de- 
parture, in  the  vffac  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick  j" 
— -^Whatsoever  deftiemvti  it  may  have  contra&ed—— 
being  purged  and  done  away*  Wi*  alley. 

744.  As  meditation}  or  the  thoughts  of  lov<y~\  This 
similitude  is  extremely  beautiful.  The  word  meditation 
is  consecrated)  by  the  mysfidu,  to  signify  that  stretch 
$fl4  flight  of  mind  which  aspires  to'  the  enjoyment  of 

Piij  "  the 
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the  supreme  goo;L    So  that  Hamlet,  considering  with 
what  to  compare  the  swiftness  of  his  revenge,  chooses 
two  of  the  most  rapid  things  in  nature,  the  ardency 
of  divine  and  human  passion,  in  an  enthusiast  and  a' 
lover,  Warbwrton.' 

The  comment  on  the  word  meditation  is  so  ingenious, 
that  I  hope  it  is  just.  Johnson. 

747.     And  duller  should'' st  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf  See.  ] 
Shakspere,  apparently    through   ignorance,    rnakes 
Roman  Catholicks  of  these  Pagan  Danes  ;  and-here- 
gives  a  description  of  purgatory  5    but  yet  mixes  it; 
with  the  Pagan  fable  of  Lethe's  wharf.    Whether  he1 
did  it  to  insinuate  to  the  zealous  Protestants-  of  .rriV 
time,  that  the  Pagan  and  Popish  purgatory  stood 
both  upon  the  same  footing  of  credibility,   or  whe- 
ther it  was  by  the  same  kind  of  licentious  inadvertence 
that  Michael  Angelo  brought  Charon's  bark  into  hit 
piclure  of  the  Last  Judgment,  is  not  easy  to  decide. 

WARBUR.TON. 

That  rots  itself,  &c]  The  quarto  reads — That 
roots  itself.  Mr.  Pope  follows  it*  Otway  has  the 
same  thought : 

" like  a  coarse  and  useless  dunghill  weed 

"  Fix'd  to  one  spot,  and  rot  just  as  I  grow." 

The  superiority  of  the  reading  of  the  folio  is  to  me 

apparent :  to  be  in  a  crescent  state  (i.  e.  to  root  itself) 

affords  an  idea  of  activity  ;  to  rot  better  suits  with  the- 

dulness  and  inaction    to  which  the  Ghost  refers. 

Nevertheless; 
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Nevertheless,  the  accusative  case  (itself)  may  seem  to 
demand  the  verb  roots,  Steevens.' 

774.     — mine  orchard,]  Orchard  for  garden.     So,  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet : 

44  The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb." 

Steevens. 
Orchard  was  anciently  written  hortyard,  and  signified  ' 
a  yard  set  apart" for  a  garden.  #  •  •• 

yyy.  With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial,]  The 
word  here  used  was  more  probably  designed  by  a 
metathesis,  either  of  the  poet  or  transcriber,  forhenebon, 
that  is,  henbane \  of  which  the  most  common  kind 
(hyoscyamus'niger)  is  certainly  narcotick,  and  perhaps, 
if  taken  in  a  considerable  quantity,  might  prove 
poisonous.  Galen  calls  it  cold  in  the  third  degree  ; 
by  which  in  this,  as  well  as  opium,  he  seems  not  to 
mean  an  actual  coldness,  but  the  power  it  has  of  be- 
numbing the  faculties.  These  qualities  have  been 
confirmed  by  several  cases  (elated  in  modern  obser- 
vations. In  Wepfer  we  have  a  good  account  of  the 
various  efFecTs  of  this  root  upon  most  of  the  members 
of  a  convent  in  Germany,  who  eat  of  it  for  supper  by 
mistake,  mixed  with  succory  5 — heat  in  the  throat, 
giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  and  delirium. 

Cicut,  Aquatic,  c.  18. 
Grey. 
Thus,  in  fhe  Philosopher's  4th  Satire  of  Mars,. by 
Robert  Anton,  1616: 

44  The  poison M  Henbane  whose  cold  juice  doth 
kill."  - 

la 
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In  Marlon? s  Jew  of  Malta,  t6&3,  the  word  is  writ- 
ten in  a  different  manner, 

«' the  blobtf  of  Hydra,  Lerna'6  banc, 

"  The  juice  of  Hebon^  and  Cocyttis*  breath/* 

Stiev<bns, 

70eu    ._ aJoac*  dispatch'd^]   Dispatch?  a\  for  Asu 
rg/L  Warburtcw. 

791.  Caf  off  even  in  the  bi&ssom  of  my  sin,  #c]  Tha 
very  words  of  this  part  of  the  speech  are  ta^en  (as.  I 
have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  ©£  ujidmityeat 
veracity)  from  an  old  Legends  of  Samts>  where  a  man* 
who  was  accidentally  drowned,  is  introduced  a*  making, 
the  same  complaint.        -  •  .  -  St-!evr*is^ 

792.  C/«^K5«?/V.—]  Without  thesacrament  being 
taken.  •  Fait**. 

UwntaTdi]  Ndkrtellrimg.  *>  Ion, 

In  other  editions, 

Unkcuzzled,' unanointed,  unaneaPd: 
The  ghost,  having  recounted  the  process  of  his  mur- 
der, proceeds  to  exaggerate  the  inhumanity  and  \mk 
naturalness  of  the  fact,  from  the  circumstance  in, 
which  he  was  surprised.  But  these,  I  fiftd,  have  been; 
Stumbling  blocks  to  our  editors ;  and  therefore  I  nuis^ 
amend  and  explain  these  three  compound  adjec- 
tives in  their  order*  Instead  of  unhouzzeVd>  we  must 
restore,  unhousePd,  i.  e.  without  the  sacrament  taken  ; 
from  the  old  Saxon  word  for  the  sacrament,  hcmscL 
In  the  next  place,  unanoiMcd  is  a  sophistication  of  th^ 
text ;  'the  old  copies  concur  m  reading,  disappointed. 
J  correct, 

Unkmcl'd, 
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UnAousefd,  unappointed,— - 
i.  e.  no  confession  of  sins  made,  no  reconciliation  to 
heaven,  no  appointment  of  penance  by  the  church* 
Unaneal'd  I  agree  to  be  the  poet's  genuine  word ;  but 
I  imi3t  take  the  liberty  to  dispute  Mr.  Pope's  expli- . 
cation  of  it,  viz,  no  knell  rung.   The  adjective  formed 
from  knell  must  have  been  unknelTd,  or  unknoll'd. 
There  is  no  rule  in  orthography  for  sinking  the  k  in 
the  deflection  of  any  verb  or  compound  formed  from. 
knell*  and  melting  it  into  a  voweL    What  sense  does 
vnaneaVd  .then  bear  X   Skinner,  in  his  Lexicon  of  old 
and  .obsolete  English  terms,  tells  us,  that  aneal'd  is 
«*£«*;  from  the  Teutonick  prepostionot,  and  oU% 
i.  e.  oil:  so  that  unoneaTd  must  consequently  signify, 
wumointed,  not  having  the  extreme  unQion.    The  poet's 
reading  and  explication  being  ascertained,   he  very 
finely  makes  his  ghost  complain  of  these  four  dreadful, 
hardships :  that  he  had  been  dispatched  out  of  life 
without  <  receiving  the  kostet  or  sacrament ;  without  * 
being  recencil'd  to  heaven  and  absolved  •>  without  the  - 
benefit  of  extreme  unBion ;  or  without  so  much  as  a 
confession  made  of  his  sins*    The  having  no  knell  rung, 
I  think,  is  not  a  point  of  equal  consequence  to  any  of 
these;  especially,  if  we  consider,  that  the  Romish 
church*  admits  the  efficacy  of  praying  for  the  dead. 

Theobald. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  line.    I  think  Theobald's 

objection  to  the  sense  of  unancaPd>  for  notified  by  the . 

belli  must  be  owned  to  be  very  strong.    I  have  not 

yet  by  my  inquiry  satisfied  myself.    Hanmer's  expli* 

cation 
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cation  of  unaneatd  by  unprepared,  because  to  anneal 
metals,  is  to  prepare  them  in  manufacture*  is  too 
general  and  vague  ;  there  is  no  resemblance  he* 
tween  any  funeral  ceremony  and  the  practice  of  anneal* 
ing  metals* 

Disappointed  is  die  same  as  unappointedf  and  may  be 
properly  explained  unprepared ;  a  nan  well  furnished 
with  things  necessary  Jbr  any  enterprise,  was  said  to 
be  well  appointed.  JoBHftON. 

Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  of  the  word  disappointed 
may  be  countenanced  hy  the  advice  which  Isabella 
gives  to  her  brother  in  Measure  for  Measure  : 

<*  Therefore   your  best  appointment  make  with 
speed." 
The  hope  of  gaming  a  worthless  alliteration  is  all. 
that  can  tempt  an  editor  to  prefer  unqppointed,  or  **• 
anointed,  to  disappointed,  Stebvehs. 

UnkousdU,}  The  following  passage  from  Holkshed 
will  at  once  furnish  an  example  of  the  use,  and  aa 
explanation  of  the  sense,  of  this  expression:-—"  The 
car di nail  song  masse,— *the  king  andqueene  descended* 
and  before  the  high  aulter  they  wer  both  koumled,  with 
one  host  devided  between  them.*' 

disappointed,]  Stowe,  in  his  account  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Sir  Charles  pavers,  observes,  ('that  having 
put  off  his  gown  and  doublet  in  a  most  cheerful 
manner,  rather  like  a  bridegroom,  than  a  prisoner 
A9F01vitet>  for  dcatkt  he  prayed  very  devoutly.1' 

unaneai'd  j]  Sir  Tliomas  Moore :— "  the  bishop 
sendeth  oyle  to  the  curates,    because  they  should 

therewith. 
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therewith  annoynt  the  sicke  in  the  sacrament  of 
oA&ytekg." — And  again,—"  The  extreme  unccion  or 
aneyhng—"  Hen  let. 

79*-  Of  horrible  I  0,  horrible  I  most  horrible  I)  It 
was  ingeniously  hinted  to  me  by  a  very  learned  lady* 
that  this  line  seems  to  belong  to  Hamlet,  in  whose 
month  it  is  a  proper  and  natural  exclamation  \  and 
who,  according  to  die  pra&fce  of  the  stage*  raajr  be 
supposed  to  interrupt  so  long  a  speech.      Johnson. 

7f8,     A  touch  for  luxury— — ]  i.e.  for  lewdness. 

STEKVEN9. 

805.  —to  fmlc  his  uneffc&ual  fire  V]  t.  e.  shining 
without  heat.  »  Warburton. 

To  pale  is  a  verb  Used  by  Lady  Elisabeth  Carcw,  in 
her  Tragedy  of  Mariamt  1613  s 

a  —Death  can  pale  as  well 
"  A  cheek  of  roses  as  a  cheek  less  bright.4' 
Uwffeclueifirc,  I  believe,  rather  means,  fire  that  is 
no  longer  Seen  when  the  light  of  morning  approaches* 
So,  in  Pericles  Prince  of  7yre,  1609 : 
«<  _hke  a  glow+toorm,—*— . 
«'  The  which  hath    fire  in  darkness,  none  lit 
light."  Stbevbns. 

806.  Adieu  I  adieu  /  adieu  J  &c]  Tlte  folio  reads  i 
Adieu*  adieu,  Hamlet !  remember  me. 

Stebtbws. 
8 1  ft.    — -this  distra&ed  globe-*-*-"]  i.  e.  in  this  head 
confused  with  thought.  Ste  evens. 

.  813.  Yet,  from  the  table  of  my  memory]  ThH 
expression  is  used  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney  in  his  Define* 
of  Poesie*  Ma  lone. 

822, 
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822.  MyUb\tst—mctu  is,  I  set  it  down,]  Hamlet 
avails  himself  of  the  same  caution  observed  by  the 
doftor  in  the  fifth  aft  of  Macbeth  :  "  I  will  set  down 
what  comes  from  her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the 
more  strongly."  St  sevens; 

825.  — Now  to  my  word  (]  Hamlet  alludes  to  the 
watch-word  given  every  day  in  military  service,  which 
at  this  time  he  says  is,  Adieu,  adieu,  remember  me. 

So,  in  The  Devil's  Charter,  a  tragedy,  1607 : 

**  Now  to  my  watch-tootd."  Steevens. 

833.  •—come,  bird,  come,}  This  is  the  call  which 
falconers  use  to  their  hawk  in  the  air  when  they  would 
have  him  come  down  to  them.  Hanker. 

This  expression  is  used  in  Marston's  Dutch  Cour- 
tesan, and  by  many  others  among  the  old  dramatick 
writers. 

It  appears  front  all  these  passages,  that  it  was 
the  falconer's  call,  as  Hanmer  has  observed. 

Steevens. 

846.  There  needs  no  ghost,  &c]  This  piece  of  hu- 
mour is  repeated  by- our  author  in  Timon,  &c.  act  v. 

»c.  »•  Steevens. 

859.  — by  St.  Patrick, — ]  How  the  poet  comes  to 
make  Hamlet  swear  by  St.  Patrick,  I  know  not. 
However,  at  this  time  all  the  whole  northern  world 
had  their  learning  from  Ireland j  to  which  place  it  had 
retired,  and  there  flourished  under  the  auspices1  of 
this  Saint.  But  it  was,  I  suppose,  only  said  at  ran* 
dom  ;  for  he  makes  Hamlet  a  student  of  Wittenburg. 

Warbu&ton. 

876. 
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.^•SjA;  w*#^^*«)^]»ThU>wosdf.a8  wall  as  some 
ol<  IMnU^^^rmcrieftclanutioaSy  -we  Jtnd  in  die 
Mukkjmtnt\>  i(h\.  <.••>•    •«'    .•         .    Si*b  evens. 

-  i$$*i»  i^pMir^  *np  *t«nd;}*Efciry  jncto)a&  foe»n  Dr. 
Vatttierftfiimphlet  must  prove  as  iffstjru&tKfr  to- the 
reader  «»*ikifoWoiriB^ :  .        v  .<  ( 

»i  jM  #h/tev#ravj>iVtfBtt*  of  Piercr  Plowman, 
MidaHni«rJiis4MKS,dbtttibed  dcmghk&»> 
«'  And sdi^  them i«yf/-^wrvA4raanrti to  *emre  truth 

.yfrHh&  authority  produced  from.  I>r»  Farmer*  th^s 
fr&Nrjng  way/bo  added  xtorom.Mmktdi  pK.664  : 
<*  Waswatic  kissed  the  enwapf  fkmgdSdiwaifd^  sword, 
9».tt)MfelBva  vow  to  his  .promise.1'  •• 
wo;/fcgafa^  £;  10^8,  Itiiaiaattfe  :-f  that  Warwick,  drew 
out  his  sword,  which  other  of  the  honourable  and 
worshipfulthat'^reare  thercpDeseftt  likewise  did,  whom 
he  commanded,  ttbat  eatuV  Uie  should  kiss  other's 
sword,'  ttCCbrding  to  an  ancient  custom  amongst  men 
of  Wftr^inf  time*  of  greaf  danger  5  and  herewith  they 
made  a  ttrieam  vow-,  * '  &c- 

Again,'  in  an  ancient  MS.  of  which  some  account 
is  given  itt  ar  ftdte  on- the  fiwt  scene  of  the  first  act  of 
TJfo  Mtrtj  Wiws  of  Windsor,  the  oath  taken  by  a 
mtsttfrVftfefitncc  when-  his  degree  Was  Conferred  on  him, 
is  preserved  and  runs  as  follows :  "  Firaf,  you  shall 
sw£are(s©  help  you  God  and  haiidome,  and  by  all  the 
chrisffrendome  which  God  gave  you  at  the  fount-stone, 
and  fey  tht  crossc  of  this  sword  which  doth  rtprestnt  unto 

E  you 
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you  the  crosse  which  our  Saviour  Jesus  Ckriste  tufertd  his 
most  paynefkl  deathe  upon,  that  you  shall  upholds, 
maynteyne,  and  kepe  to  your  power  all  soch  articles 
as  shal  be  heare  declared  unto  you,  and  receve  in  the 
presence  of  me  your  maister,  and  these  the  rest  of  the 
maisters  my  brethren  heare  with  me  at  this  tyme.'* 

Stievens. 

89s.     And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  welcome.] 

i.e.  receive  it  to  yourself;  take  it  under  your*  own 

roof;  as  much  as  to  say,  Keep  it  secret.     Alluding  to 

the  laws  of  hospitality.  Warburton. 

906.    — denote"]  The  old  copies  concur  in  reading  to 

note.      The  alteration,    which  seems  necessary,   is 

Theobald's.  Stbbvens. 

II  we  read  "  Nor  by  pronouncing,"  the  passage  as 

it  stands  in  the  folio,  though  embarrassed,  is  still  in* 

telligible,  provided  the  punctuation  be  changed. 

That  you,  at  such  time  seeing  me,  never  shall 

With  arms  encumbered  thus,     or  thus,  head 

shake ; 
Nor  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase, 
As,    well,  we  know,  or  we  could  and  if  we  would, 
Or,  if  we  list  to  speahe ;    or,  there  be  and  if  then 

might, 
Or  such  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 
That  you  know  aught  of  me  ;  this  not  to  do 
(So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help 

you ! ) 
Swear.  Ma  lone. 

Mr. 
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.  Mr.  Theobald  did  not  go  so  far  back  into  the  con- 
text as  he  ought,  before  he  made  this  alteration  j  else 
he  would  have  perceived  that  it  must  destroy  the 
sense  of  the  passage.  The  connexion  of  which  is  :— 
"  Here,  swear,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  mercy  I 
how  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself,  to  note  that 
you  know  aught  of  me/'  Henley* 

907.    — This  do  you  swear,  &c]  The  folio  reads, 
tits  not  to  do,  Stebvens. 


ACT  II. 

Line  1.    The  quartos  read,  Enter  old  Polonius  with 
hit  man  or  two.  Steevens* 

8. Danskers— — ]  Danske  (in  Warner's  Al- 
bion's England)  is  the  ancient  name  of  Denmark. 

Steevens* 

S7.  —drinkingy  fencing,  swearing,']  I  suppose,  by 
fencing  is  meant  a  too  diligent  frequentation  of  the 
fencing -school,  a  resort  of  violent  and  lawless  young 
men.  Johnson. 

36.  A  savageness— ]  Savageness,  for  mildness. 

Warburton. 

37.  Of  general  assault,]  i.  e.  such  as  youth  in  ge- 
nerjil  is  liable  to.  Warburton* 

Bij  43. 
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43.  And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant :]  So  the 
folio.    The  quarto  reads, — a  fetch  of  writ. 

x  Steevens;' 

47.  —-prcnminatt  crimes,]  1.  t.  crimes  already 
named*  S*ebvens. 

75.  — in  yourself]  Hanmer  reads,  e*en  yourself, 
and  is  followed  by  Dr.  Warburton ;  but  perhaps,  in 
yourself  means,  in_your  own  person,  not  b^  spies. 

Johnson. 
£4.    — kis  stockings  foul'd, 

Ungarter'd, .  and  down- gyved  to  his  ancle  ;] 
I  believe  gyved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  false  print. 
Down-gyved  means  hanging  down  like  the  loose  cinc- 
ture which  confines  the   fetters  round   the   ancles. 

■ 

Cyre  always  signifies  a  circle  formed  by  a  top,  or  any 
other  body  when  put  into  motion.  Ste evens. 

110.  — foredoes  itself]  To foredo  is  to  destroy.  So, 
in  Othello  : 

$i  That  either  makes  me,  or  foredoes  me  quite." 

Steevens. 
•  120.  I  had  not  quoted  Aim;—]  The  old  quarto 
reads  coted. 

To  quote  on  this  occasion  undoubtedly  means  to 
observe.  STEEVENS. 

122.  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 

To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions, 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion, — ]  This  is  not  the  remark 
Of  a  weak  man.    The  vice  of  age  is  too  much  sus- 
picion. 
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picion.  Men  long  accustomed  to  the  wiles  ,of  life  cast 
commonly  beyond  themselves,  let  their  cunning  go  fur- 
ther than  reason  can  attend  it.  This  is  always  the 
fault  of  a  little  mind,  made  artful  by  long  commerce 
with  the  worlds  -  Johnson. 

The  quartos  read-  By  heaven  it  is  as  proper,  &c. 

Steevens. 

126.  This  must  be  known  ;  which,  being  kept  close% 
might  move 
Mere  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  love,']  u  e* 
This  must  be  made  known  to  the  king,  for  (being  kept 
secret)  the  hiding  Hamlet's  love  might  occasion  more 
mischief  to  us  from  him  and  the  queen,  than  the 
uttering  or  revealing  of  it  will  occasion  hate  and  re- 
sentment from  Hamlet.  Johnson. 

143*  — and  humour]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos 
ready  haviour.  Steevens. 

145.  Whether  aught,  &c]  This  line  is  omitted  in 
the  folio.  Steevens. 

150.  To  shew  tis  so  much  gentry — ]  Gentry,  for  com* 
ploisance.  Warrukton. 

152.  For  the  supply,  &c]  That  the  hope  which 
your  arrival  has  raised  may  be  completed  by  the  de- 
sired eflfeft.  Johnson. 

160.     —  in  the  full  bent,]  The  full  bent  is  the  utmost 
extremity  of  exertion.    The  allusion  is  to  a  bow  bent  as 
far  as  it  will  go.    So  afterwards  in  this  play : 
"  They  fool  me  to  top  of  my  bent*" 

Malone. 

Eiij  »7»- 
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178.    — the  trail  of  policy — ]  The  trail  is  the  course 
cf  an  animal  pursued  by  the  scent.  Johnson. 

183.    —Me  fruit — ]  The  desert  after  the  mean 

Johnson. 

198.    —borne  in  hand — ]    u  e,   deceived,  imposed 

on.  Stievens. 

•    204.     — annual  fee,]    Fee  in  this  place  signifies  re- 

ward,  recompence. 

So,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well; 

€t  — Not  helping  death's  my  fee; 
€i  But  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  ?" 
The  word  is  commonly  used  in  Scotland,  for  wages, 
as  w e  say  lawyer's  fee,  physicia n's  fee,  Stebvens. 
Mr.  Reed  hath  restored  the  reading  of  the 
folio.  The  author  of  The  Remarks  explains  it 
thus,  "  the  king  gave  his  nephew  a  feud  or  fee  (in 
land)  of  that  yearly  value."  Editor. 

216.  — at  night  we* II  feast — ]  The  king's  intem- 
perance is  never  suffered  to  be  forgotten.  Johnson. 
219.  My  liege f  and  madam,  to  expostulate]  The 
Strokes  of  humour  in  this  speech  are  admirable* 
Polonius's  character  is  that  of  a  weak,  pedant,  mi- 
raster  of  state.  His  declamation  is  a  fine  satire  on  the 
impertinent  oratory  then  in  vogue,  which  placed  rea- 
son in  the  formality  of  method,  and  wit  in  the  gingle 
and  play  of  words.  With  what  art  is  he  made  to 
pride  himself  in  his  wit  ; 

That  he  is  mad,  "'tis  true:  *tis  true,  His  pity: 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true  :  A  foolish  figure, 
But  farewcl  it- 

And 
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And  how  exquisitely  does  the  poet  ridicule  the  rta- 
sorting  in  fashion,  where  he  makes  Polonius  remark  on 
Hamlet's  madness : 

Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there's  method  iV/.* 
As  if  method,  which  the  wits  of  that  age  thought  the 
most  essential  quality  of  a  good  discourse,  would 
make  amends  for  the  madness.  It  was  madness  in- 
deed, yet  Polonius  could  comfort  himself  with  this 
reflection,  that  at  least  it  was  method.  It  is  certain 
Shakspere  excels  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  preser- 
vation of  his  characters :  To  this  life  and  variety  of 
charaBer  (says  our  great  poet  in  his  admirable  preface 
to  Shakspere)  we  must  add  the  wonderful  preservation. 
We  have  said  what  is  the  character  of  Polonius ;  and 
it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  drawn  with  wonderful 
life  and  spirit,  yet  the  unity  of  it  has  been  thought  bv 
some  to  be  grossly  violated  in  the  excellent  precept* 
and  instructions  which  Shakspere  makes  his  statesman 
give  to  his  son  and  servant  in  the  middle  of  the^r**, 
and  beginning  of  the  second  aB.  But  I  will  venture  to 
say,  these  criticks  have  not  entered  into  the  poet's  art 
and  address  in  this  particular.  He  had  a  mind  to 
ornament  his  scenes  with  those  fine  lessons  of  social 
life ;  but  his  Polonius  was  too  weak  to  be  author  of 
them,  though- he  was  pedant  enough  to  have  met  with 
them  in  his  reading,  and  fop  enough  to  get  them  by 
heart,  and  retail  them  for  his  own.  And  this  the 
poet  has  finely  shewn  us  was  the  case,  where,  in  the 
middle  of  Polonius's  instructions  to  his  servant,  he 

makes 
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makes  him,  though  without  having  received  any  inter- 
ruption, forget  his  lesson,  and  say, 
And  then,  sir,  does  he  this  \ 
He  does— What  was  I  about  to  say  ? 
I  was  about  to  say  something— -where  did  I  leave? 
The  servant  replies, 

At>  closes  in  the  consequence.    This  sets  Polonius 
right,  and  he  goes  on, 

At,  closes  in  the  consequence! 
— Ay  marry, 

He  closes  thus  : 1  know  the  gentleman,  &c. 

which  shews  the  very  words  got  by  heart  which  he 
was  repeating.  Otherwise  closes  in  the  consequence, 
which  conveys  no  particular  idea  of  the  subject  he  was 
upon,  could  never  have  made  him  recollect  where  he 
broke  off.  This  is  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
poet's  art,  and  attention  to  the  preservation  of  cha- 
racter. Warburton. 
This  account  of  the  character  of  Polonius,  though 
it  sufficiently  reconciles  the  seeming  inconsistency  o£ 
so  much  wisdom  with  so  much  folly,  does  not  perhaps 
correspond  exactly  to  the  ideas  of  our  author.  The 
commentator  makes  the  character  of  Polonius,  a 
character  only  of  manners,  discriminated  by  pro- 
perties superficial,  accidental,  and  acquired.  The 
poet  intended  a  nobler  delineation  of  a  mixed  cha- 
racter of  manners  and  of  nature.  Polonius  is  a  man 
bred  in  courts,  exercised  in  business,  stored  with  ob- 
servation, confident  of  his  knowledge,  proud  of  his 

eloquence, 
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eloquence,  and  declining  into  dotage.  His  mode  of 
oratory  is  truly  represented  as  designed  to  ridicule  the 
.practice  of  those  times,  of  prefaces  that  made  no  in- 
troduction, and  of  method  that  embarrassed  rather 
than  explained.  This  part  of  his  chara6ters  is  acci- 
dental, the  rest  is  natural.  Such  a  man  is  positive  and 
confident^  because  he  knows  that  his  mind  was  once 
strong,  and  knows  not  that  it  is  become  weak.  Such 
a  man  excels  in  general  principles,  but  fails  in  the 
particular  application.  He  is  knowing  in  retrospect, 
and  ignorant  in  foresight.  While  he  depends  upon  his 
memory,  and  can  draw  from  his  repositories  of  know* 
ledge,  he  utters  weighty  sentences,  and'  gives  useful 
counsel ;  but  as  the  mind  in  its  enfeebled  state  cannot 
be  kept  long  busy  and  intent,  the  old  man  is  subject 
to  sudden  dereliction  of  his  faculties,  he  loses  the  or* 
der  of  his  ideas,  and  entangles  himself  in  his  own 
thoughts,  till  he  recovers  the  leading  principle,  and 
falls  again  into  his  former  train.  This  idea  of  dotage 
encroaching  upon  wisdom,  will  solve  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  char  after  of  Polonius.  Johnson. 

219.  —to  expostulate]  To  expostulate,  for  to  *"«- 
quire  or  discttss.  Warburton. 

242.  To-the  celestial,  and  my  semi's  idol,  the  most 
beautified  Ophelia — ]  Heywood,  in  his  History  of  Ed* 
ward  VL  says  "  KaiAcrine  Parre,  queen  dowager  to 
king  Henry  VIII.  was  a  woman  beautified  with  many 
excellent  virtues."  Farmer. 

246.  These  in  her  excellent  white  bosomy—!—]  So,  in 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  ; 

"Evea 
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"  Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  tow." 

Steevens. 

«555«    — 0  most  best—  ]  So,  in  Acolastus,  a  comedy, 

*54° :  "  —that  same  most  best  redresser,  or  reformer, 

is  God."  Steevens. 

*59*    —more  above,—]  Is,  moreover,  besides. 

Johnson* 
27  i  .    If  1  hadplay%d  the  desk,  or  table-book ; 

Or  given  my  heart  a  working,  mute  and  dumb} 
Or  looked  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight? 
What  might  you  think? — ]  i.e.  If  either  I 
had  conveyed  intelligence  between  them,  and  been 
the  confident  of  their  amours  [play'd  the  desk  or  table* 
book],  or  had  connived  at  it,  only  observed  them  in 
secret,  without  acquainting  my  daughter  with  my  dis- 
covery [given  my  heart  a  mute  and  dumb  working]  ;  or 
lastly,  had  been  negligent  in  observing  the  intrigue, 
and  overlooked  it  [looked  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight]  ; 
what  would  you  have  thought  of  me  ? 

Warburton. 

272.    Or  given  my  heart  a  working,—]   The  folio 

reads  a  winking.  Steevens. 

Or  given  my  heart  a  working  mute  and  dumb;— - 

The  same  pleonasm  is  found  in  our  author's  Rape  of 

Lucrece  : 

"  And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb." 

Malonb. 

277.    —.precepts  gave  her,]  Thus  the  folio.     The 

two  elder  quartos  read,  prescripts*  Steevens. 

289. 
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280.     Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice  : 
And  he,  repulsed — ]  She  took  the  fruits  of  ad- 
vice when  she  obeyed  advice,  the  advice  was  then 
made  fruitful.  ■  Johns  on# 

«8l.    —(a  short  tale  to  make  J, 

Fell  into  a  sadness1  $  then  into  a  fast,  &c] 
The  ridicule  of  this  character  is  here  admirably  sus- 
tained. He  would  not  only  be  thought  to  have  dis- 
covered this  intrigue  by  his  own  sagacity,  but  to  have 
remarked  all  the  stages  of  Hamlet's  disorder,  from 
his  sadness  to  his  raving,  as  regularly  as  his  physician 
could  have  done :  when  all  the  while  the  madness  was 
only  feigned.  The  humour  of  this  is  exquisite  from 
a  man  who  tells  us,  with  a  confidence  peculiar  to  small 
politicians,  that  he  could  find 

•  Where  truth  was  hid,  though  it  were  kid  indeed 
Within  the  centre.  Wa  R  b  u  r  toiu 

Cpg.  — -four  hours  together,]  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  were  we  to  read  indefinitely, 

—>-for  hours  together.  Tyrwhitt. 

I  should  not  hesitate  to  admit  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  con- 
jecture into  the  text.  The  same  mistake  has  I  think 
happened  in  Webster's  Dutchess  of  Malfy,  1623  : 

•*  She  wilt  muse  four  hours  together  ;  and  her 

silence 
*«  Methinks  expressed  more  than  if  she  speak." 

Malone. 
jo  1 .     At  such  a  time  Pit  loose  my  daughter  to  him  ; 
Be  you  and  t behind  an  arras  then ; 
Mark  the  encounter  ;  if  he  love  her  not, 

And 
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And  be  not  from  his  reason  fallen  thereon, 
Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  state. 
But  keep  afarin,  and  carters.]  The  scheme  of 
throwing  Ophelia  in  Hamlet's  way,  in  order  to  try 
his  sanity,  as  well  as  the  address  of  the  king  in  a  for- 
mer scene  to  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern, 
"  I  entreat  you  both— ■ 
«*  That  you  vouchsafe  your  rest  here  in  our  court 
"  Some  little  time ;  so  by  your  companies 
"  To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures,  and  to  gather 
*'  So  much  as  from  occasion  you  may  glean, 
"  Whether  aught  to  us  unknown  afflicts    him 

thus, 
"  That  open'd  liefr  within  our  remedy.**—— 
Seem  to  have  been  formed  on  some  slight  hints  in 
The  Hy story  of  Hamblet,  bl.  let.  sig  C  3.      Ma  LONE. 
310.    /Aboard  him ]  That  is,  accost  him. 

Henley, 
322.     For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog, 

Being  a  god,  kissing  carrion ]    As  to  the 

sense  we  may  observe,  that  the  illative  particle  [for] 
shews  the  speaker  to  be  reasoning  from  something 
he  had  said  before :  what  that  was  we  learn  in  these 
words,  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  he  one 
picked  out  of  ten  thousand.  Having  said  this,  the 
chain  of  ideas  led  him  to'  reflect  upon  the  argument 
which  libertines  bring  against  Providence  from  the 
circumstance  of  abounding  evil.  In  the  next  speech 
therefore  he  endeavours  to  answer  that  objection,  and 
vindicate  Providence,  even  on  a  supposition  of  the 
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fact,  that  almost  all  men  were  wicked.    His  argu- 
ment in  the  two  lines  in  question  is  to  this  purpose. 
But  why  need  we  wander  at  this  abounding  of  evil?  For  if 
the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  which  though  a  goa\ 

yet  shedding  its  heat  and  influence  upon  carrion Here 

he  stops  short,  lest  talking  too  consequentially  the 
hearer  should  suspect  his  madness  to  be  feigned  j  and 
so  turns  him  off  from  the  subject,  by  inquiring  of  his 
daughter.  But  the  inference  which  he  intended  to 
make,  was  a  very  noble  one,  and  to  this  purpose.  If 
this  (says  he)  be  the  case,  that  the  effect  follows  the 
things  operated  upon  [carrion]  and  not  the  things 
operating  [a  god]  why  need  we  wonder,  that  the  su- 
preme cause  of  all  things  diffusing  its  blessings  on 
mankind,,  who  is,  as  it  were,  a  dead  carrion,  dead  in 
original  sin,  man  instead  of  a  proper  return  of  duty, 
should  breed  only  corruption  and  vices  ?  This  is  the 
argument  at  length  ;  and  is  as  noble  a  one  in  behalf  of 
Providence  as  could  come  from  the  schools  of  divinity. 
But  this  wonderful  man  had  an  art  not  only  of  ac- 
quainting  the  audience  with  what  his  actors  say,  but 
with  what  they  think.  The  sentiment  too  is  altogether 
in  character,  for  Hamlet  is  perpetually  moralizing, 
and  his  circumstances  make  this  reflection  very  natu- 
ral. The  same  thought,  something  diversified,  as  on 
a  different  occasion,  he  uses  again  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, which  will  serve  to  confirm  these  observations : 

The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most? 

Not  she  ;   nor  doth  she  tempt ;  but  it  is  I 

That  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun9 

F  X>9 
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Do  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  thefower, 

Corrupt  by  virtuous  season.— 
And  the  same  kind  of  expression  is  in  Cymbtline  ; 

Common^ kissing  Titan.  Warburton. 

This  is  a  noble  emendation,  which  almost  sets  the 

critick  on  a  level  with  the  author.  Johnson* 

325.    — conception  is  a  blessing,  &c]  Thus  the  folio. 

The  quartos  read  thus : 

conception  is  a  blessing ; 

But  as  your  daughter  may  conceive,  friend,  look  to*** 
The  meaning  seems  to  be,  conception  (t.  e.  understand* 
ing)  is  a  blessing ;  but  as  your  daughter  may  conceive  {i,  e. 
be  pregnant),  friend,  look  to't,  i.e.  have  a  care  of  that* 
The  same  quibble  occurs  in  the  first  scene  of  K.  Liar: 

u  Kent.  I  cannot  conceive  you,  sir. 

•«  Cla.  Sir,  this  young  fellow's  mother  could." 

Ste£VB!*S> 

350.  How  pregnant,  Sec.}  Pregnant  is  ready,  dexi* 
terous,  apt.  Ste  evens* 

354.    and  suddenly,  &c]  This,  and  the  greatest 

part  of  the  two  following  lines,  are  omitted  in  the 
quartos.  SteBvens. 

361.  Rosencrantz]  There  was  an  embassador  of 
that  name  in  England  about  the  time  when  this  play 
was  written.  Stbevbns. 

382.  — —  Let  me,  &c.]  All  withm  the  crotchets  is 
wanting  in  the  quartos.  St e evens* 

402.  —  the  shadow  of  a  dream."]  Shakspere  has  ac- 
cidently  inverted  an  expression  of  Pindar,  that  the 
state  of  humanity  is  mus  ov*[A  the  dream  of  *- shadow. 

Johnson^ 
So* 
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So  Davies, 

"  Man's  life  is  but  a  dreame,  nay,  less  than  so, 
"  A  shadow  of  a  dreamt  J"  Farmer. 

So,  in  the  tragedy  of  Darius,  1603,  by  lord  Ster. 
line  : 

"  Whose  best  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  dream." 

Steevens. 
406,  .  Then,  are  our  beggars,  bodies  ; — ]  Shakspere 
seems  here  to  design  a  ridicule  of  these  declamations 
against  wealth  and  greatness,  that  seem  to  make  hap- 
piness consist  in  poverty.  Johnson. 
437.  Nay,  then  1  have  an  eye  of  you  ; — ]  An  eye  of 
you  means,  I  have  a  glimpse  of  your  meaning. 

Steevens. 
442.  I  have  of  late,  &c]  This  is  an  admirable 
description  of  a  rooted  melancholy  sprung  from 
thickness  of  blood  ;  and  artfully  imagined  to  hide  the 
true  cause  of  his  disorder  from  the  penetration  of  these 
two  friends,  whp  were  set  over  him  as  spies. 

Warburton. 

447.      —this  brave  over-hanging  firmament, j 

Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads,— this  brave  o'er- 
hangiog,  this,  Sec.  Steevens. 

463.    — lenten  entertainment ]    i.    e.    sparing, 

like  the  entertainments  given  in  Lent.      So,    in  the 
Duke's  Mistress,  by  Shirley,  1631: 

"  — to  maintain  you  with  bisket, 
"  Poor  John,  and  half  a  livery,  to  read  moral 

virtue 
"  And  icnten lectures . "  Steevens. 

F  i  j  464. 
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464.  we  coted  them  on  the  way ;— ]  To  cote  is  to 

overtake.    I  meet  with  this  word  in  The  Return  from 
Parnassus,  a  comedy,  1666: 

"  — marry    we    presently   coted  and   outstript 
them." 
I  have  observed  the  same  verb  to  be  used  in  several 
more  of  the  old  plays. 

In  the  laws  of  coursing,  says  Mr.  Toilet,  "  a  cote  is 
when  a  greyhound  goes  endways  by  the  side  of  his 
fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a  turn."  This  quotation 
seems  to  point  out  the  etymology  of  the  verb  to  be 
from  the  French  cote,  the  side.  Steevins. 

469.  — shall  end  his  part  in  peace  :——]  Afte* 
these  words  the  folio  adds,  the  clown  shall  make  these 
laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickled  0'  th%  sere. 

Warbvrtoit. 
The  clown  shall  make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickled 
0'  th*  sere,  i.  e.  those  who  are  asthmatical,  and  t» 
whom  laughter  is  most  uneasy.  This  is  the  case  (&k 
I  am  told)  with  those  whose  lungs  are  tickled  by  the 
sere  or  serum :  but  about  this  passage  I  am  neither 
very  confident,  nor  very  solicitous.- 

The  word  scare  occurs  as  unintelligibly  m  an  an- 
cient Dialogue  hetweene  the  Comen  Secretary  andjealomy* 
Umchynge  the  unstablenes  of  Harlottes,  bl.  let.  no  date: 
€i  And  wyll  byde  whysperynge  in  the  eare, 
"  Thynke  ye  her  tayle  is  not  light  of  the  scare .,f* 
The  sere  is  likewise  a  part  about  a  hawk. 

Steevens. 

47>» 
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471.  —the  lady  shall,  &c]  The  lady  shall  have  no 
obstruclion,  unless  from  the  lameness  of  the  verse. 

Johnson. 

I  think  the  meaning  is, — the  lady  shall  mar  the  mea- 
sure, of  the  verse,  rather  than  not  express  herself  freely  or 
fully.  Henderson. 

478.  /  think,  their  inhibition — ]  I  fancy  this  is 
transposed :  Hamlet  inquires  not  about  an  inhibition, 
but  an  innovation  ;  the  answer  therefore  probably  was, 
/  think,  their  innovation,  that  is,  their  new  practice 
of  strolling,  comes  by  means  of  the  late  inhibition. 

Johnson. 

The  drift  of  Hamlet's  question  appears  to  be  this  : 
—How  chances  it  they  travel? — i.  e.  How  happens  it 
that  they  are  become  strollers  t — Their  residence,  both 
in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways. — i.  e. 
to  have  remained  in  a  settled  theatre,  was  the  more  honour* 
able  as  well  as  the  more  lucrative  situation.  To  this, 
Rosencrantz  replies — Their  inhibition  comes  by  means 
of  the  late  innovation, — i.  e.  their  permission  to  aft  any 
longer  at  an  established  house  is  taken  away,  in  consequence 
of  the  new  custom  of  introducing  personal  abuse  into 
their  comedies.  Several  companies  of  actors  in  the 
time  of  our  author  were  silenced  on  account  of  this 
) jentious  practice.  See  a  dialogue  between  Comedy  and 
Envy  at  the  conclusion  of  Mucedorus,  1598,  as  well  as 
the  preludium  to  Aristippus,  or  the  Jovial  Philosopher, 
1630,  from  whence  the  following  passage  is  taken  : 
*'  Shews  having  been  long  intermitted  and  forbidden  by 
authority,  for  their  abuses,  could  not  be  raised  but  by 

Fiij  conjuring." 
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conjuring,"    Shew  enters,  whipped  by   two   furies, 
and  the  prologue  says  to  her  : 

"  — with  tears  wash  off  that  guilty  sin, 
"  Purge  out  those  ill-digested  dregs  of  wit, 
"  That  use  their  ink  to  blot  a  spotless  name : 
*'  Let's  have  no  one  particular  man  tradue'd — 
"  ——spare  the  persons,'*  &c. 
Alteration  in  the  order  of  the  words  seems  to  be 
quite  unnecessary.  Steevens. 

There  will  still,  however,  remain  some  difficulty. 
The  statute  39  Eliz.  ch.  4.  which  seems  to  be  alluded 
to  by  the  words — their  inhibition,  was  not  made  to  in- 
hibit the  players  from  acting  any  longer  at  an  esta~ 
blishtd'  theatre,  but  to  prohibit  them  from  strolling. 
'*  All  fencers  (says  the  aft),  bearwards,  common 
players  of  interludes  and  minstrels,  wandering  abroad, 
(other  than  players  of  enterludes,  belonging  to  any 
baron  of  this  realm  or  any  other  honourable  person- 
age of  greater  degree,  to  be  authorized  to  play  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  arms  of  such  baron  or  personage) 
shall  be  taken,  adjudged  and  deemed,  rogues,  vaga- 
bonds, and  sturdy  beggars,  and  shall  sustain  such 
pain  and  punishments  as  by  this  aft  is  in  that  behalf 
appointed." 

This  circumstance  is  equally  repugnant  to  Dr, 
Johnson's  transposition  of  the  text,  and  to  Mr, 
Steevens's  explanation  of  it  as  it  now  stands. 

Ma  LONE, 

483,    The  lines  enclosed  in  crotchets  are  in  the 

folio 
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folio  of  1623,  but  not  in  the  quarto  of  1637,  nor>  * 
suppose,  in  any  of  the  quartos.  Johnson. 

485.  —an  aiety  of  children,  &c]  This  relates  to 
the  young  singing  men  of  St.  Paul's,  concerning 
whose  performances  and  success  in  attracting  the  best 
company,  I  find  the  following  passage  in  Jack  Drum's 
Entertainment,  or  Pasquil  and  Katkerine,  1 60 1  : 

* "  I  saw  the  children  of  Pozules  last  night ; 
««  And  troth  they  pleas'd  me  pretty,  pretty  well, 
fi  The  apes,  in  time,  will  do  it  handsomely. 
u  —I  like  the  audience  that  frequentcth  there 
*'  With  muck  applause ;    a    man  shall  not  be 

choak'd 
"  With  stench  of  garlick,  nor  be  pasted 
u.  To  the  barmy  jacket  of  a  beer-brewer. 
u  *Tis  a  good  gentle  audience,' '•  &c. 
•    It  is  said  in  Richard  Flecknoe's  Short  Discourse  of 
the  English  Stage,  1674,  that,    ««  botli  the  children  of 
the  chappel  and  St.  Paul's,  acted  playes,  the  one  in 
White- Friers,    the  other  behinde  the  Convocation* 
house  in  Paul's  ;  till  people  growing  more  precise,  and 
playes  more  licentious,    the  theatre   of  Paul's  was 
quite  supprest,  and  that  of  the  children  of  the  chap- 
pel  converted  to  the  use  of  the   children  of  the 
revels."  St  b  evens. 

486.  —cry  out  on  the  top  of  question, — ]  The 
meaning  seems  to  be,  they  ask  a  common  question  in 
the  higher  notes  of  the  voice.  Johnson^ 

1  believe  question,  in  this  place,  as  in  many  others, 

signifies. 
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signifies  conversation,  dialogue*     So,  in  The  Merchant  of 

Venice:  u Think  you  question  with  a  Jew."    The 

meaning  of  the  passage  may  therefore  be — Children 
that  perpetually  recite  in  the  highest  notes  of  voice  that 
can  be  uttered.  Steevkns. 

492.    — escoted? ]    Paid.      From  the  French 

wort,  a  shot  or  reckoning.  John 8 ox. 

Will  they  pursue  the  quality  no  longer  than  they  can 
sing  ?~\  Will  they  follow  the  profession  of  players  no 
louger  than  they  keep  the  voices  of  boys,  and  sing  in 
the  choir  ?  So  afterwards  he  says  to  the  player,  Come, 
give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality ;  cone,  a  passionate  speech. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  the  players*  Dedication,  prefixed  to  the  first 
edition  of  Fletcher's  plays  in  folio,  1647 :  «*— directed 
by  the  example  of  some  who  once  steered  in  our 
quality,  and  so  fortunately  aspired  to  chuse  your 
honour  joined  with  your  now  glorified  brother,  patrons 
to  the  flowing  compositions  of  the  then  expired  sweet 
swan  of  Avon,  Shakspere." 

Again,  in  Gosson's  School  of  Abuse,  1579 :  "  I 
speak  not  of  this  as  though  every  one  [of  the  players  J 
that  professed  the  qualitie9  so  abused  himself."— 

Malonb, 

495*  —most  like,—]  The  old  copy  reads, — like 
most.  Stebvens. 

496.  — their  writers  do  them,  wrong ,  &c]  I  should 
have  been  very  much  surprised  if  I  had  not  found 
Ben  Jonson  among  the  writers  here  alluded  to. 

§TBEVEN3. 
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499.  —4*  tarre  them  on  to  controversy:—']  To 
provoke  any  animal  to  rage,  is  to  tarre  him. 

John  sow, 

-  507.  —Hercules  and  his  load  too.]  i.  c.  They  not 
only  carry  away  the  world,  but  the  world-bearer  too : 
alluding  to  the  story  of  Hercules's  relieving  Atlas. 
This  is  humorous.  Warburton. 

The  allusion  may  be  to  the  Globe  playhouse,  on  the 
Bank5ide,  the  signe  of  which  was-  Hercules  carrying  the 
Globe.  St  be  yens* 

509.  //  is  not  very  strange  :  for  mine  uncle—]  I  do 
not  wonder  that  the  new  players  have  so  suddenly  risen, 
to  reputation,  my  uncle  supplies  another  example  of 
the  facility  with  which  honour  is  conferred  upon  new 
Claimants.  -  Johnson. 

-  51s.  — ?Vi  little.—— -]  1.  c>  in  miniature.  So,  in 
Massinger's  New  Way  to  pay  old  Debts  : 

*€  His  father's  picture  in  little.**  St b e  v  ins. 

-  513.  There  is  something-—]  The  old  editions  read, 
—-'sblood,  there  is,  Sec.  Stebvika. 

*  &*6.  -—when  the  wind  is  southerly,  &c.]  Soj  in 
Damon  and  Pythiatt  1582  : 

"  But  I  perceive  now,  either  the  winde  is  at  th* 

south } 

u  Or  else  your  tunge  cleaveth  to.therooffe.of 

•  yon r  mouth."  Stkbvbn»» 

r  &*T-    — /  hnow  a  hawk  front  a  hand-  saw.  ]  Thie  was 

a  common  proverbial  speech.    The  Oxford  Editor 

alters  it  to,  I  know  a  hawk  from  o«4ierroha\r,  as  if  the 

other  had  been  a  corruption  of  the  players ;   whereas 

'    the 
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the  poet  found  the  proverb  thus  corrupted  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people :  so  that  the  critick's  alteration 
only  serves  to  shew  us  the  original  of  the  expression. 

Warburton. 

Similarity  of  sound  is  the  source  of  many  literary 
corruptions.  In  Holborn  we  have  still  the  sign  of  the 
BuU  and  Gate,  which  exhibits  but  an  odd  combination 
of  images.  It  was  originally  (as  I  learn  from  the 
title  page  of  an  old  play)  the  BuUogne  Gate,  *.  t.  one 
of  the  gates  of  BuUogne ;  designed  perhaps  as  a  com- 
pliment to  Henry  VIII.  who  took  the  place  in  i£44* 

The  BuUogne  mouth,  now  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  had 
probably  the  same  origin,  * .  e.  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour of  BuUogne.  Steevens. 

540.  Buz,  buz  /]  Buz,  buz  !  are  interjections  em- 
ployed to  interrupt  Polonius,  Ben  J  on  son  uses  them, 
often  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  Middleton  in 
A  Mad  World  my  Masters,  1608.  Steevens* 

Buz  used  to  be  an  interjection  at  Oxford,  when  any 
one  began  a  story  that  was  generally  known  before. 

BlaCKSTQNB. 

Buzzer,  in  a  subsequent  scene  in  this  play,  is  used 
for  a  busy  talker: 

(t And  wants  not  buzztis  to  infect  his  ear 

**  With  pestilent  speeches.*' 
It  is  therefore  probable,  from  the  answer  of  Polo- 
nius,  that  buz  was  used,  as  Dr.  Johnson  supposes,  for 
an  idle  rumour  without  any  foundation. 

In  Ben  Jonson's  Staple  of  News,  the  collector  of 
mercantile  intelligence  is  called  Emissary  Buz. 

Ma  LONE. 
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54s.  Then  came,  &c]  This  seems*  to  be  a  line  of 
a  ballad.  Johnson. 

545.  —tragical,  &c]  The  words  within  the 
crotchets  I  have  recovered  from  the  folio,  and  see  no 
reason  why  they  were  hitherto  omitted.  There  are 
many  plays  of  the  age,  if  not  of  Shakspere,  that  an- 
swer to  these  descriptions.  Steevens. 

547.  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too 

tight: ]    The  tragedies  of  Seneca  were  translated 

into  English  by  Thomas  Newton  and  others,  and  pub- 
lished in  1581.  One  comedy  of  Plautus,  viz.  the 
Mtnachm,  was  likewise  translated  and  published  in 

1565- 
I  believe  die  frequency  of  plays  performed  at  pub- 

fick  schools,   suggested  to  Shakspere  the  names  of 

Seneca  and  Plautus  as  dramatick  authors.    Wart  on. 

548.  For  the  law  of  writ,  and  the  liberty,  these  are 
the  only  men."]  All  the  modern  editions  have,  the  law 
tfvrit,  and  the  liberty  ;  but  both  my  old  copies  have, 
the  lata  of  writ,  I  believe  rightly.  Writ,  for  writing, 
composition.  Wit  was  not,  in  our  author's  time,  taken 
cither  for  imagination,  or  acuteness,  or  both  together, 
but  for  understanding,  for  the  faculty  by  which  we 
apprehend  and  judge.  Those  who  wrote  of  the  human 
mind,  distinguished  its  primary  powers  into  wit  and 
will.  Ascham  distinguishes  boys  of  attive  and  of 
tardy  faculties  into  quick  wits  and  slow  wits,       < 

Johnson. 
.  The  old  copies  are  certainly  right.  Writ  is  used  for 
writing  by   authors    contemporary  with    Shakspere. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  in  Tkt  Apologieof  Pierce  PenmUsse,  by  Thomas 
Nash,  1593:  "For  the  lowsie  circumstance  of  his 
poverty  before  hi*  death,  and  sending  that  miserable 
writte  to  his  wife,  it  cannot  be  but  thou  lieit,  learned 
Gabriel."  Again,  in  bishop  Earle's  Chara8.tr  of a 
mere  dull  Physician,  1638 :  "  Then  followes  a  writ  to 
his  d nigger,  in  a  .strange  tongue,  which  he  understands, 
though  he  cannot  conster."  Ma  lone. 

561 .  Why,  as  by  lot,  God  wot?-* Sec,']  The  old  song 
from  which  these  quotations  are  taken,  I  com  muni* 
cated  to  Dr.  Percy,  who  has  honoured  it  with  a  place 
in  the  second  and  third  editions  of  his  Rtiiques  of  an- 
cient English  Poetry.  In  the  books  belonging  to  the 
Stationers -Company,  there  is  a  late  entry  of  this  Bal- 
lad among  others.  *'  Jeffa  Judge  of  Israel,"  p.  9$. 
Vol.  III.  Dec.  14.  1624.  Stbevens. 

563.  — <~the  pious  chansons — ]  It  is  pons  chansons  in 
the  first  folio  edition.  The  old  ballads  sung  on 
bridges,  and  from  thence  called  Pons  chansons*  Ham- 
let is  here  repeating  ends  of  old  songs.  Pope. 

It  is  pons  chansons  in  the  quarto  too.  I  know  not 
whence  the  rubrick  has  been  brought,  yet  it  has  not 
the  appearance  of  an  arbitrary  addition.  The  titles  of 
old  ballads  were  never  printed  red  ;  but  perhaps  ru- 
brick may  stand  for  marginal  explanation.      J  oh  n  s  o  n  . 

There  are  five  large  vols,  of  ballads  in  Mr.  Pepys's 
Collection  in  Magdalen- College  library,  Cambridge, 
some  as  ancient  as  Henry  VII.'s  reign,  and  not  one  red 
letter  upon  any  one  of  the  titles.  Grey. 

The 
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The  first  row  of  the-  Rt;  brick  will,  &c]  The  words, 
vftke  rubrick  were  first  inserted  by  Mr.  Rowe,  in  his 
edition  in  1709.  The  old  quartos  in  1Q04,  160,5,  *n4 
161 1 ,  read  pious  chanson,  which  gives  the  sense  wanted, 
and  I  have  accordingly  inserted  it  in  the  text. 

The  pious  chansons  were  a  kind  of  Christmas  carols, 
containing  some  scriptural  history  thrown  into  loose 
rhimes,  and  sung  about  the  streets  by  the  common 
people  when  they  went  at  that  season  to  solicit  alms, 
Hamlet  is  here  repeating  some  scraps  from  a  song  of 
this  kind,  and  when  Polonius  inquires  what  follows 
them,  he  refers  him  to  the  first  row  (i,  e.  division)  of 
one  of  these,  to  obtain  the  information  he  wanted. 

Steevbns. 

564.    r-my  abridgment — ]    He  calls  the  players 

afterwards,  the  brief  chronicles  of  the  times ;  but  I  think 
he  now  means  only  those  who  will  shorten  my  talk, 

JOHNSOW. 

An  abridgment  is  used  for  a  dramatick  piece  in  the 
Midsummer  Night* s  Dream,   aft  v.  sc.  1. 

"  Say  what  abridgment  have  you  for  this  even- 
ing ?" 
JBut  it  does  not  commodiously  apply  to  this  passage. 

Steevens. 
Does  not  abridgment,  m  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
signify  amusement  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  evening  ? 
or,  in  one  word,  pastime  ? —  HSnley. 

567.  — ofl/a«cV— ]  Valanc'd  means  over  hung 
with  a  canopy  or  tester  like  a  bed.  The  folios  read 
valiant  which  seems  right.    The  comedian  was  pro- 

G  bably 
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bably  "  bearded  like  a  pard."  Remarks  . 

571.  —by  the  altitude  of  a  chioppine.]  A  ckioppine 
is  a  high  shoe  worn  by  the  Italians,  as  in  Tho.  Hey- 
wood's  Challenge  of  Beauty,  act  v.  Steevens. 

573.  -—be  not  crack1  d  within  the  ring.']  That  is 
crack*  d  too  much  for  use*  This  is  said  to  a  young 
player  who  atted  the  parts  of  women .        Johnson* 

I  find  the  same  phrase  in  The  Captain,  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher : 

"  Come  to  be  married  to  my  lady's  woman, 

«<  After  she's  crock' d  in  the  ring."       Steevens. 

$j4,    —^-French  falconers ]  The  amusement  of 

falconry  was  much  cultivated  in  France.  In  AlPs 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  Shakspere  has  introduced  an 
astringer  or  falconer  at  the  French  court.  Mr.  Toilet, 
who  has  mentioned  the  same  circumstance,  likewise 
adds,  that  it  is  said  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Tracls,  p.  1 16, 
that  "the  French  seem  to  have  been  the  first  and 
noblest  falconers  in  the  western  part  of  Europe  ;•• 
and,  that  "  the  French  king  sent  over  his  falconers  to 
shew  that  sport  to  king  James  the  First." 

See  Weldon's  Court  of  King  James. 

Steevens* 

,  582.     .— caviare    to    the  general : ]      Giles 

Fletcher  in  his  Russt  Commonwealth,  1591,  p.  11,  says, 
in  Russia  they  have  clivers  kinds  of  fish  "  very  good 
and  delicate :  as  the  Bellouga  or  Bellougina  of  four  or 
five-elnes  long,  the  Ositrina  or  Sturgeon,  but  not  so 
thick  nor  long.  These  four  kind  of  fish  breed  in  the 
Wolgha  and  are  catched  in  great  plenty,  and 
served  thence  into  the  whole  realme  for  a  good  food. 

Of 
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Of  the  roes  of  these  four  kinds  they  make  very  great 
store  of  Icary  or  Caveary."  Reed* 

Ben  Jonson  has  ridiculed  the  introduction  of  these 
foreign  delicacies  in  his  Cinthia*s  Revels — "  He  doth 
learn  to  eat  Anchovies,  Macaroni,  Bovoli,  Fagioli, 
and  Caviare,"  &c. 

.  Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  lord  Clarendon  uses  the 
general  for  the  people,  in  the  same  manner.  And  so 
by  undervaluing  many  particulars  (which  they  truly 
esteemed)  as  rather  to  be  consented  to  than  that  the 
general  should  suffer."    B.  V.  p.  530.      Stebvens. 

584.  — cried  in  the  top  of  mint— ]  1.  e.,  whose 
judgment  I  had  the  highest  opinion  of. 

Warburton. 
I  think  it  means  only  that  were  higher  than  mine. 

Johnson* 

yyhost  judgment,  in  such  matters,  was  in  much 

"higher  vogue  than  mine*  Revisal. 

Perhaps  it  means  only— whose  judgment  was  more 

clamorously  delivered  than  mine.     We  still  say  of  a 

bawling  altar,  that  he  speaks  on  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Steevens. 
To  over-top  is  a  hunting  term  applied  to  a  dog  when 
he  gives  more  tongue  than  the  rest  of  the  cry.    To 
this  I  believe  Hamlet  refers,  and  he  afterwards  men- 
tions a  cry  of  players.  Henley. 

585.  — set  down  with  as  much  modesty ]  Afo- 

desiy,  for  simplicity.  Wakburton. 

586.  — there  were  no  sallets,  £?c]  Such  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  old  copies.    I  know  not  why  the  later  edi- 

Q  i)  tors 


rfc 

It 
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tors  continued  to  adopt  the  alteration  of  Mr.  Pope*  ' 
and  read,  no  salty  Sec, 

Mr.  Pope's  alteration  may  indeed  be  in  some  de- 
gree supported  by  the  following  passage  in  Decker's 
Satiromastix  ;  <<  — a  prepar'd  troop  of  gallants,  who 
shall  distaste  every  unsalted  line  in  their  fly-blown 
comedies.'*  Though  the  other  phrase  was  used  as 
late  as  in  the  year  1665,  in  z  Banquet  of Jests,  &d» 
«* — for  junkets,  jocij  and  for  curious  sallets,  sales.1 

Steevens. 

It  was  a  remark  attributed  to  Mrs.  Warburton  on 
the  conversation  of  her  bishop  and  bishop  Hurd  s — 
*(  that  the  oil  of  the  latter  with  the  vinegar  of  the 
former,  made  an  exquisite  salt  ad."  *  *  *. 

$88.  — that  might  indite  the  author — ]  Indite,  for 
convift.  Warburton. 

"  — indite  the  author  of  affeSion  :]    t.  e.  convict  the 
author  of  being  a  fantastical  affe&ed  writer. 

Steevens. 

589.  *— but  called  it,  an  honest  method  ;-— ]  Hamlet 
is  telling  how  much  his  judgment  differed  from  that 
of  others.  One  said,  there  was  no  salt  in  the  linen,  &c. 
hut  called  it  an  honest  method*  The  author  probably 
gave  it,   But  I  called  it  an  honest  method,  &c. 

Johnson. 

590.  — wholesome,  &c]  This  passage  was  re- 
covered from  the  quartos  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Steevens. 
*  596.  The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  &ct]  Mr.  Malone  once 
observed  to  me,  that  a  late  editor  supposed  the  speech 

uttered 
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uttered  by  the  Player  before  Handel ,  to  have  been 
taken  from  an  ancient  drama,  entitled  "  Dido  Queen 
of  Carthage."  I  had  not  then  the  means  of  justify* 
ing  or  confuting  his  remark,  the  piece  alluded  to 
having  escaped  the  hands  of  the  most  liberal  and  in- 
duftrious  collectors  of  such  curiosities.  Since,  how- 
ever,  I  have  met  with  this  performance,  and  am 
therefore  at  liberty  to  pronounce  that  it  did  not  fur- 
nish our  author  with  more  than  a  general  hint  for  his 
description  of  the  death  of  Priam,  &c.  unless  with  re- 
ference to 

~i— — The  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
The  unnerved  father  falls,—— 
We  read,  ver.  23 : 

And  with  the  wind  thereof  the  king  fell  down : 
And  can  make  out  a  resemblance  between 

So  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhus  stood  j 
And  ver.  32. 

So  leaning  on  his  sword,  he  stood  stone  still. 
The  greater  part  of  the  following  lines  are  surely 
more  ridiculous    in   themselves,    than  even  Shak- 
spere's  happiest  vein  of  burlesque  or  parody  could 
have  made  them : 

"  At  last  came  Pirrhus  fell  and  full  of  ire, 
"  His  harnesse  dropping  bloud,  and  on  his  speare 
"  The  mangled  head  of  Priams  yongest  sonne, 
"  And  after  him  his  band  of  Mirmidons, 
**  With  balles  of  wild  fire  in  their  murdering 
pawes, 

G  i  i  j  «  Which 
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"  Which  made  the  funerall  flame  that  burnt  faire 

Troy: 
tl  All  which  hemd  me  about,  crying,  this  is  he. 
"Dido.  Ah,  how  could  poor  ^Eneas  scape  their  hands? 
"  JEn.    My  mother  Venus  jealous  of  my  health, 

"  Convaid  me  from  their  crooked  nets  and  bands  s 
",So  I  escapt  the  furious  Pirrkus  wrath  : 
<*  Who  then  ran  to  the  pallace  of  the  King, 
"  And  at  Jovt's  Altar  finding  Priamus, 
"  About  whose  withered  necke  hung  Hecuba, 
"  Foulding  his  hand  in  hers,  and  joyntly  both 
u  Beating  their  breasts  and  falling  on  the  ground* 
"  He  with  his  faulchions  point  raisde  up  at  once; 
€t  And  with  Megeras  eyes  stared  in  their  face, 
"  Threatning  a  thousand  deaths  at  every  glaunce. 
"  To  whom  the  aged  king  thus  trembling  spoke : 

&c— 
*'  Not  mov'd  at  all,  but  smiling  at  his  teares, 
"  TKis  butcher,  whilst  his  hands  were  yet  held 

up, 
il  Treading  upon  his  breast,    strooke    off  his 

hands. 
"  Dido.  O  end,  uEneas,  I  can  heare  no  more. 
"  Jlu.    At  which  the  frantick  queene  leapt  on  his 

face. 
u  Arfd  in  his  eyelids  hanging  by  the  nayles, 
"  A  little  while  prolonged  her  husband's  life  : 
•        "  At  last  the  souldiers  puld  her  by  the  heeles, 
*'  And  swong  her  howling  in  the  emptie  ayfc, 
u  Which  sent  an  echo  to  the  wounded  king : 

«« Whereat 
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"  Whereat  he  lifted  up  his  bedred  lims, 
"  And  would  have  grappeld  with  Achilles  sonne, 
"  Forgetting  both  his  want  of  strength  and  hands; 
"  Which  he  disdaining,  whiskt  his  sword  about, 
"And  with  the  wound   thereof   the  king  fell 

downe ; 
"  Then  from  the  navell  to  the  throat  at  once, 
"  He  ript  old  Priam  ;  at  whose  latter  gaspe 
"  Jove's  marble  statue  gan  to  bead  the  brow, 
"  As  lothingPirrhus  for  this  wicked  act : 
"  Yet  he  undaunted  tooke  his  fathers  flagge, 
"  And  dipt  it  in  the  old  kings  chill  cold  bloud, 
"  And  then  in  triumph  ran  into  the  streetes, 
*'  Through  which  he  could  not  passe  for  slaughtred 

men: 
"  So  leaning  on  his  sword  he  stood  stone  still, 
«*  Viewing  the  fire  wherewith  rich  llion  burnt.'* 

A6UI. 
The  exact  title  of  the  Play  from  which  these  lines 
are  copied,  is  as  follows :  The  |  Tragedie  of  Dido  | 
Queen  of  Carthage  |  Played  by  the  Children  of  her  | 
Majesties  Chappet.  \  Written  by  Christopher  Marlowe, 
and  j  Thomas  Nash,  Gent.  |  — Actors  |  Jupiter,  |  Gam- 
med. |  Venus.  |  Cupid.  \  Juno.  \  Mercurie,  or  \  Hermes.  \ 
jEneas.  \  Ascanius.  J  Dido.  \  Anna.  \  Achates.  |  liioneus. 
|  larbas.  J  Cloanthes.  \  Sergestus.  |  At    London,  |^ 
Printed,    by  tlie  Widdowe  Orunn,  for  Thomas  Wood* 
cocke,    and  J  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  in  Paules 
Church-yeard,   at  ]  the  signe  of  the  Blacke  Beafe. 
1594.  J  Steevens. 

603. 
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603.  Now  is  he  total  gules  ;•— ]  Gules  is  a  term  in  the 
barbarous  jargon  peculiar  to  heraldry,  and  signifies 
red.    Shakspere  has  it  again  in  lanon  : 

u  With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground ;  gules, 
gules." 
Heywood,  in  his  Second  Part  of  the  Iron  Age,  has 
made  a  verb  from  it : 

u  — old  Hecuba's  reverend  locks 
*'  Be  gul'd  in  slaughter." —  Ste evens. 

609.    With  eyes  like  carbuncles ]    So,  Milton's 

Paradise  Lost,  B.  IX.  1.  500. 

«<— — a,nd  carbuncles  his  eyes."  Steevens. 

See  also.  The  History  of  the  Caliph  Vatheh%  p.  307. 

•  *  # 

• 

647.  — the  mobled  queen—  ]  Mobled  or  mabled  sig- 
nifies veiled.  So  Sandys,  in  his  Travels,  speaking  of  the 
Turkish  women,  says,  their  heads  and  faces  are  mabled 
in  fine  linen,  that  no  more  is  to  be  seen  of  them  than 
their  eyes.  Warburton. 

Mobled,  signifies  huddled,  grossly  covered. 

Johnson. 

I  meet  with  this  word  in  Shirley's  Gentleman  of  Venice . 

"  The  moon  does  mobble  up  herself."    Farmer. 

But  who,  a  woe !  had  seen,  &c]  The  folio  reads, 
I  believe,  rightly: 

But  who,  0  who,  had  seen,  Sec.  Ma  lone. 

651.  With  bisson  rheum  \ — ]  Bisson  or  beesen,  t.  e, 
blind.  A  word  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  north 
ef  England. 

3  &>9 
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So,  in  Corwlajtus:  ^  What  harm -can  your  bisson 
conspectuities  ^lean  out  of  this  character  ?'* 

Ste  EVENS. 

662.  — made  milch — ]  Drayton  in  the  13th  Song 
of  his  Pdyoibion  gives  this  epithet  .to  dew: 

"  Exhaling  the  milch  dew,"  &c.         Steevens; 

€g6»  Is  it  net  monstrous,  that  this  player  here,"]  It 
should  seem  from  the  complicated  nature  of  such 
parts  as  Hamlet,  Lear,  &c.  that  the  time  of  Shak- 
Bpere  had  produced  many  excellent  performers.  He 
would  scarce  have  taken  the  pains  to  form  the  cha- 
racters which  he  had  no  prospect  of  seeing  represented 
.with  force  and  propriety  on  the  stage.       Steevens. 

700.  Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraBwn  in*s  aspect.]  The 
word  asfieB  (as  Dr.  Farmer  very  properly  observes) 
was  in  Shakspere's  time  accented  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble* The  folio  exhibits  the  passage  as  I  have  printed 
it.  Steevens. 

704.  WhaCs  Hecuba  to  him,  &c]  'Tis  plain  Shak- 
spere  alludes  to  a  story  told  of  Alexander  the  cruel 
tyrant  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  who  seeing  a  famous 
tragedian  a6t  the  Troades  of  Euripides  was  so  sen- 
sibly touched  that  he  left  the  theatre  before  the  play 
was  ended ;  being  ashamed,  as  he  owned,  that  he  who 
never  pitied  those  he  murdered  should  weep  at  the 
sufferings  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache.  See  Plutarch 
in  the  life  of  Pelopidas.  Upton, 

706.     — the  cue  for  pension ,]  The  hint,  the  direction. 

Johnson. 
708. 
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708.  —4he  general  ear—"}  The  car  of  all  mankind* 
So  before,  Caviare  to  the  general,  that  is,  to  the  mul- 
titude. Johnson* 

714.  — unpregnant  of  my  cause,]  Not  quickened 
with  a  new  desire  of  vengeance ;  not  teeming  wit  A  revenge. 

Johnson. 

717.  A  damrid  defeat  was  made*—']  Defeat,  for 
destruction.  Warburton. 

Rather,  dispossession*  Johnson. 

The  word  defeat  is  very  licentiously  used  by  the  old 
writers.  Shakspere  in  another  play  employs  it  yet 
more  quaintly. — "  Defeat  my  favour  with  an  usurped 
beard.**  St  sevens. 

727.  — landless — ]  Unnatural.  Johnson. 

728.  Why,  what  an  ass  am  If  This  is  most  brave  \\ 
The  folio  reads, 

"  O  vengeance ! 

"  Who  ?  what  an  ass  am  I  ?  Sure  this  is  most 

brave."  St  sevens. 

733.    .4  scullion ! ]   Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto 

reads,  a  stallion.  Steevens. 

735»    About  my  brains! ]    Wits,  to  your  work. 

Brain,  go  about  the  present  business.  Johnson. 

This  expression  occurs  in  the  Second  Part  of  the 
Iron  Age,  by  Heywood,  163a  : 

"My  brain  about  again  1  for  thou  hast  found 
"  New  projects  now  to  work  on."      Steevens. 
736.     ■    ■       .     Vve  heard, 

That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play,]  A 

number 
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number  of  these  stories  are  collected  together  by 
Thomas  Heywood,  in  his  AQor's  Vindication. 

Steevens. 
744.  —tent  hit*— "]  Search  his  wounds.  Johnson* 
—if  he  do  blench,]  If  he  shrink  or  start, 

Steevens. 

751.  More  relative  than  this ,—"]  Relative,  for  con- 
viBive.  Warburton. 

ConviQive  is  only  the  consequential  sense.  Relative, 
is  nearly  related,  closely  conne&ed.  Johnson. 


ACT   III. 


Co 


Linei.    CONFERENCE]   The  folio  reads, 

circumstance.  Steevens. 

19.     — o'er-raught  on  the  way  ; — ]  Over -r aught  is 
ever-reached,  that  is,  overlook.  Johnson* 

35.     Affront  Ophelia.]    To  affront,  is  only  to  mat 
direclly.  Johnson* 

Affrontare,  Ital.  So,  in  the  DevtTs  Charter,  1607  : 
ts  Affronting  that    port    where    proud  Charles 
should  enter." 
Again,  in  Sir  W.  D'Avenant's  Cruel  Brother,  1630: 
"  In  sufferance  affronts  the  winter's  rage." 

Steevens* 
86. 
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36.  1  espieW]  i.  e.  spies. 

The  words — lawful  espiels,  are  wanting  in  the 
quartos.  Ste  evens. 

52.  Your  loneliness.—]  Thus  the  folio.  The 
first  and  second  quartos  read  lowliness.        Steevens. 

53.  *Tis  too  much  proved, — ]  It  is  found  by  too 
frequent  experience.  Jo h  n  s Ota . 
.  59.  — more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it,  ]  That  is, 
compared  with  the  thing  that  helps  it.            Johnson. 

63.  To  be,  or  not  to  be, — ]  Of  this  celebrated  solilo- 
quy, which  bursting  from  a  man  distracted  with  con- 
trariety of  desires,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  own  purposes,  is  connected  rather  in  the 
speaker's  mind,  than  on  his  tongue,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  discover  the  train,  and  to  shew  how  one  senti- 
ment produces  another. 

Hamlet  knowing  himself  injured  in  the  most  enor- 
mous and  atrocious  degree,  and  seeing  no  means  of  re- 
dress, but  such  as  must  expose  him  to  the  extremity 
of  hazard,  meditates  on  his  situation  in  this  manner : 
Sefore  I  can  form  any  rational  scheme  of  at!  ion  under  this 
pressure  of  distress,  it  is  necessary  to  decide,  whether, 
after  our  present  state,  we  are  to  be,  or  not  to  be.  That 
is  the  question,  which,  as  it  shall  be  answered,  shall  » 
determine,  whether  'tis  nobler,  and  more  suitable  to 
the  dignity  of  reason,  to  suffer  the  outrages  of  fortune 
patiently,  or  to  take  arms  against  them-,  and  by  oppo-  1 
sing  end  them,  though  perhaps  with  the  loss  of  life.  If 
to  die,  were  to  sleep,  no  more,  and  by  a  sleep  to  end  the 
miseries  of  our  nature,  such  a  sleep  were  devoutly  to 

a  be 
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be  wished  \  but  if  to  sleep  in  death,  be  to  dream,  to  retain 
our  powers  of  sensibility,  we  must  pause  to  consider, 
in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come.  This  con- 
sideration makes  calamity  so  long  endured ;  for  who 
would  hear  the  vexations  of  life,  which  might  be 
ended  by  a  bare  bodkinf  but  that  he  is  afraid  of  some- 
thing in  unknown  futurity  ?  This  fear  it  is  that  gives 
efficacy  to  conscience,  which  by  turning  the  mind  upon 
this  regard,  chills  the  ardour  of  resolution,  checks  the 
vigour  of  enierprize,  and  makes  the  current  of  desire 
stagnate  in  inactivity. 

We  may  suppose  that  he  would  have  applied  these 
general  observations  to  his  own  case,  but  that  he  dis- 
covered Ophelia.  Johnson. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Dr.  Johnson's  explication  of 
this  passage,  though  excellent  on  the  whole,  is  wrong 
in  the  outset. — He  explains  the  words — To  be,  or  not  to 
bc—«  Whether  after  our  present  state,  we  are  to  be, 
or  not ;"  whereas  the  obvious  sense  of  them — To  live, 
or  to  put  an  end  to  mj  life,  seems  clearly  to  be  pointed 
out  by  the  following  words,  which  are  manifestly  a 
paraphrase  on  the  foregoing— #7/«M*r  'tis  nobler  in  the 
mind  to  suffer,  &c.  or  to  take  arms — The  train  of 
Hamlet's  reasoning,  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  so  well 
explained,  is  sufficiently  clear,  which  ever  way  the 
words  are  understood .  M  a  l  o  n  e. 

This  interpretation  of  Mr.  Majone  is  indisputably 
right,  as  the  very  notion  of  a  ghost,  implies  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  after-existence.  Henley. 

H  66. 
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66,  Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles  f~\  Shak- 
spere  resembles  ^Sschylus  in  the  sudden  breaks  of  bis 
metaphors.  To  take  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
is  in  the  manner  of  our  author.  Were  we  to  admit 
siege  for  sea,  we  might  improve  the  pi&ure;  but  we 
should  endanger  the  likeness.  Io  says,  in  the  Pro* 
metheus  vin&us  of  /Eschylus,  v.  885. 

"  My  confused  words  strike  at  random  against  a 
sea  of  troubles,  or  the  waves  of  misery ;"  by  which  she 

means, 1  talk  confusedly  in  my  misfortunes. 

S.  W. 

67.  To  die ; — to  sleep  ; — ]  This  passage  is  ridi- 
culed in  the  Scornful.  Lady  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
as  follows : 

"  — - -be  deceas'd,  that  is,  asleep,  for  so  the  word 
is  taken.  u  To  sleeps  to  die  ;  to  die,  to  sleeps  a  very 
figure,  sir."  &c.  &c.  Steevens. 

74.    — mortal  coil,]  1.  e.  turmoil,  bustle. 

Warburton. 

yj,  — the  whips  and  scorns  of  timet']  Whips  and  scorns 
are  as  inseparable  companions,  as  publick  punish- 
ment and  infamy. 

Hamlet  is  introduced  as  reasoning  on  a  question  of 
general  concernment.  He  therefore  takes  in  all  such 
evils  as  could  befall  mankind  in  general,  without  con* 
sidering  himself  at  present  as  a  prince,  or  wishing 
to  avail  himself  of  the  few  exemptions  which-  high 
place  might  once  have  claimed. 

In  part  of  K.  James  I*'s  Entertainment  passing  to 

his 
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his  Coronation,  by  Ben  Jonson  and  Decker,  is  the  fol- 
lowing line,  and  note  on  that  line  : 

"  And  first  account  of  years,  of  months,  op  time.** 

"  By  time  we  understand  the  present" 

Steevens. 
The  word  whips  is  used  by  Marston  in  his  Satires, 
I599,  in  the  sense  required  here : 

M  Ingenuous  melanchbly 

"  Irithrone  thee  in  my  blood  ;  let  me  entreat, 
•«  Stay  his  quick  jocund  skips  and  force  him  run 
€t  A  sad  pac'd  course,  untill  my  whips  be  done.**" 

Malone. 

78.  '   ■■     the  proud  marts  contumely 9*\     The   folio 
reads : 

' the  poor  man's  contumely, 

which  may  be  right  j — the  contumely  which  the  poor  man 

is  obliged  to  endure  ; 

"  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se,- 
'*  Quamquod  ridiculos  homines  facit." 

Malone. 

79.  — ^despis'd  love,"]  The  folio  reads — Of  dis- 
priz'd  love.  Steevens, 

82.     ■■    'might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  ? — ]  The  first  expression 
probably  alluded  to  the  writ  of  discharge,  which  was 
formerly  granted  to  those  barons  and  knights  who  per- 
sonally attended  the  king  on  any  foreign  expedition. 
This  discharge  was  called  a  quietus* 

It  is  at  this  time  the  term  for  the  acquittance  which 

H  i j  every 
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every  sheriff  receives  on  settling  his  accounts  at  the 
exchequer. 

The  word  is  used  for  the  discharge  of  an  account, 
by  Webster. 

A  bodkin  was  the  ancient  term  for  a  small  dagger. 

So,  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Mirrour  of  Knighthood, 
4to.  bl.  let.  1598 : "  Not  having  any  more  wea- 
pons but  a  poor  poynado,  which  usually  he  did  weare 
about  him,  and  taking  it  in  his  hand,  delivered  these 
speeches  unto  it :  Thou  silly  bodkin  shalt  finisji  the 
piece  of  worke,"  &c. 

In  the  margin  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  1614,  it  is  said, 
that  Caesar  was  slain  with  bodkins. 

Again,  in  Chaucer,  as  he  is  quoted  at  the  end  of  a 
pamphlet  called  the  Serpent  of  Division,  &c.  whtrtunto 
is  annexed  the  Tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  &c«  1591 : 
"  With  bodkins  was  Caesar  Julius 
"  Murdered  at  Rome,  of  Brutus  Crassus." 

Steevbns. 

84.  To  groan  and  sweat*-]  AH  the  old  copies  have, 
to  grunt  and  sweat.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  true  read- 
ing, but  can  scarcely  be  borne  by  modern  ears. 

Johnson.' 

The  change  made  by  the  editors,  is  however  sup- 
ported by  the  following  line  in  Julius  Cassar,  aft  iv, 
sc.  1. 

"  To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  businesse." 

This  word  occurs  in  the  Death  of  Zoroas,  by 
Nicholas  Grimoald,  a  fragment  in  blank  verse, 
printed  at  the  end  of  Lord  Surrey s  poems  ; 

11  —none 
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u  —none  the  charge  could  give ; 
"  Here  grunts ;   here  grones  j    echwhere  strong 
youth  is  spent." 
And  Stanyhurst  in  his  translation  of  Virgil,   1582, 
fpr  siipretHum  congemuit,  gives  us«  u  —for  sighing  it 
grunts.'*  Steetens 

86*     The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns—-'}  This  has  been  cavilled 
at  by  Lord  Orrery  and  others,  but  without  reason. 
The  idea  of  a  traveller  in  Shakspere's  time,  was  of  a 
person  who  gave  an  account  -of  his  adventures. 
Every  voyage  was  a  Discovery,  John  Taylor  has  "  A 
Discovery  by  sea  from  London  to  Salisbury." 

Farmer. 
This  passage  has  been  objected  to  by  others  on  a 
ground  which  seems  more  plausible.  Hamlet  him- 
self has  just  had  ocular  demonstration  that  travellers 
do  sometimes  return  from  this  strange  country. 
Shakspere,  however,  appears  to  have  seldom  com- 
pared the  different  parts  of  his  plays,  and  contented 
himself  with  general  truths.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  have  written — Few  travellers  return. 

Marlowe  had,  before  our  author,  compared  death 
to  a  journey  to  an  undiscovered  country* 
Again,  Marston's  Insatiate  Countess,  160$: 

" wrestled  with  death, 

•  u  Frwh  whose  stern  cave  none  tracks  a  backward 
path." 
Qui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebricostim, 
llluc  unde  negant  redire  quenquam.        Catullus, 

Stekvens. 
Hiij  Mr. 
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Mr.  Steevens's  charge-of  inconsistency  in  Shakspere, 
is  in  the  present  instance  unfounded. 
"  From  whose  Bourn 
-     f<  No  traveller  returns—  ■• 
May  be  understood  to  mean,  not  from  the  hi  thermos tt 
bat,  the  remotest t  confines  of  which  country*    This  ex- 
pectation suits  best,  at  least,  with  the  idea  of  a  travel- 
ler oft  a  journey   of  discovery*    But  taking  it  other- 
wise, the  apparition  vf  a  ghost  can  with  no  propriety 
be  styled  the  return  of  a. traveller;  especially,  of  this 
ghost,  who  is  so  far  from  making  any  discovery  of 
this  unknown  country,  that  he  was  even  interdicted 
from  mentioning  the  lightest  word  of  the  secrets  of  his 
prison-house  in  it.  Henley. 

94 »  —  turn  awry,]  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio 
*— turn  away.  Stekvens. 

96.  —Nymph ,  in  thy  orisons,  &c]  This  is  a  toucli 
of  nature.  Hamlet,  at  the  sight  of  Ophelia,  does  not 
immediately  recolleft  that  he  is  to  personate  madness, 
but  makes  her  an  address  grave  and  solemn,  such  as 
the  foregoing  meditation  excited  in  his  thoughts. 

v  Johnson* 

107.    Ana\  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath  com* 
pos%d 
A»  made  the  things  more  rich ;  their  perfume 

lost, 
Take  these  again  ; — ]   The  same  metaphor  is 
used,  but  in  a  different  connexion,  by  Drayton  s 
"  Shepheard  why  creepe  we  in  this  lowly  vaine, 
"  As  though  our  muse  no  store  at  all  anordes, 

«<  Whilst 
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"  Whilst  others  vaunt  it  with  the  frolickc  trayne, 
"  And  strut  the  stage  with  reptrfumd  wordes." 

Henley. 

122.  — —than  the  force  if  honesty  can  translate 
beauty  into its  likeness:}  All  the  old  copies  have  his 
likeness*  There  is  no  need  of  change.  Our  author 
frequently  uses  his  for  its .  Ma  lone. 

-  127.  — inoculate^—]  This  is1  the  reading  of  the 
first  folio*  The  first  quarto  reads  euocutat ;  the  se- 
cond, euacuat;  and  the  third,  evacuate*    Steevens. 

*Z5*  — *<  my  beck, — ]  That  is,  always  ready  to  come 
about  me* 

With  more  offences  at.  my  beck,  than  I  have  thoughts  to 
put  them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  shape,  or  time  to 
ad  them  in. 

To  put  a  thing  into  thought ,  is  to  think  on  it, 

N  Johnson. 

153.    I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well  enough, 
&c]  This  is  according  to  the  quarto ,  the  folio,  for 
pointing)  has  prattling*,  andfor^w,  has^ac**. 
^  Steevbns. 

156.    — make  your  wantonness  your  ignorance: ] 

u  mistake  by  wanton  affectation,    and  pretend  to 

m^ftake  by  ignorance.  Johnson. 

6g.     The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye,  tongue, 

szvA'd,]  The  poet  certainly  meant  to  have  placed  his 

words  thus; 

The    canities,    scholar's,    soldier's    eye,    tongue, 
sword ', 

otherwise 
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otherwise  the  excellence  *f  $Mtgve  k  appropriated  to 

the  soldier,  andthe  JcfoWb*  wears  the  s&ord* 

Warner. 

Thw  regulation  is  needless.    So,  in  Tarqui4  atid 
Lucrece ;  •     . 

"  Princes  are  the  glass,  <the  scico^  Aht  book* . 
if  Where  subject  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do.&arfi,'* 
And  in  QuintUian:   "  Miiltum  agitsexus,  aetas,  con* 
ditio;  lit   in  famini&y, scnibusrpupiUisy  liber os  parentis, 
conjuges,  aUigantibus."  Farmer. 

1 6s.  — the  mould />/ form,  ]  The  model  by  whom  rail 
endeavoured  to  form  themselves.  Johnson. 

,    167.    — vmt  dejccl: — »— ]   So,,  in  Hey  wood's  Silver 
Age,  1613: 

«  What  knight  is  that 
,"  So  passionately  dejeQ  />"  SteeveNs. 

47a.  — out  2/" tune ]  Thus  the  folio*  The  quarto 

—out  of  time,  $  T  E  E  v  ems. 

1Z1.  — and  feature-*—}  Thus  the  folio.  The 
quartos  read  stature*  St  e  b  v  bu  s, 

172.  —~witk  ecstasy  :— •]  The  word  ecstasy  was 
anciently  used  to  signify  some  degree  of  alienation  of 
the  mind. 

So,  G.  Douglas,  translating — stetit  acrijixa  dthre: 
"  In  ecstasy  she  stood,  and  mad  almaist." 

194.  — be  round  with  Aim;"]  To  be  round  ttnlh  a 
person,  is  to  reprimand  him  with  freedom*  So>  in  A 
Mad  World,  my  Masters,  by  Middleton,  1640 :  "  She's 
round  with  her  i'faith.** 

Malone. 

211. 
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2ii.  —~-pcrriw\g»pated— -~]  This  is  a  ridicule  on 
the  quantity  of  false  hair  worn  in  Shakspere's  time,  for 
wigs  were  not  in  common  use  till  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  In  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Julia  says—"  lil 
get  me  such  a  coloured  perriwig." 

Players,  however,  seem  to  have  worn  them  most 
generally.  So,  in  Ever}  Woman  in  her  Humour,  1609 ; 
"  — as  none  wear  hoods  but  monks  and  ladies ;  and 
feathers  but  fore- horses,  &c— none  perriwigs  but 
players  and  pictures."  Stebvbns* 

£18.  — the  groundlings ;— ]  The  meaner  people 
then  seem  to  have  sat  below,  as  they  now  sit  in  the 
upper  gallery,  who,  not  well  understanding  poetical 
language,  were  sometimes  gratified  by  a  mimical  and 
mute  representation  of  the  drama,  previous  to  the 
dialogue.  Johnson. 

Before  each  aft  of  the  tragedy  of  Jocosta,  translated 
from  Euripides,  by  Geo.  Gascoigne  and  Fra.  KinweL 
mersh,  the  order  of  these  dumb  shews  is  very  minutely 
described.  This  play  was  presented  at  Gray's-Inn  by 
them,  in  1566.  The  mute  exhibitions  included  in  it 
are  chiefly  emblematical,  nor  do  they  display  a  pic- 
ture of  one  single  scene  which  is  afterwards  performed 
on  the  stage.  In  some  other  pieces  I  have  observed, 
that  they  serve  to  .introduce  such  circumstances  as  the 
limits  of  a  play  would  not  admit  to  be  represented. 

Thus  in  Herod  and  Antipater,  1622  : 

"  ■■-   -Let  me  now 
"  Intr eat  your  worthy  patience  to  contain 
M  Much  in  imagination  >  and,  what  words 

«  Cannot 
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"  Cannot  have  time  to  utter  >  let  your.  *yu, 
«*  Out  of  this  dumb  snow,  tell  your memories." 
,  In  shorty  dumb  shews  sometimes  supplied  deficiencies, 
and,  at  others,  filled  up  the  space  of  time  which  was 
necessary  to  pass  while  business  was  supposed  to  be 
transacted  in  foreign  parts.  With  this  method  of 
preserving  one  of  the  unities,  our  ancestors  appear 
to  have  been  satisfied.  Ben  Jonson  mentions  the 
groundlings  with  equal  contempt.  "  The  under- 
standing gentlemen  of  the  ground  here," 

si  3.  —  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  no- 
thing but  inexplicable  dumb  shews,  and  noise:-—]  i.  e.- 
have  &  capacity  for  nothing  but  dumb  shews 5  underisand 
nothing  else.  So,  in  Hey  wood's  History  of  Women, 
1624 :  "  I  have  therein  imitated  our  historical  and  co- 
mical poets,  that  write  to  the  stage  ;  who,  lest  the 
auditory  should  be  dulled  with  serious  discourses,  in 
every  ail  present  some  Zany,  with  his  mimick  ges- 
ture, to  breed  in  the  less  capakeisarth  and  laughter." 

Malonv. 

s  1 4 .  —inexplicable  dumb  shews,  ]  I  believe  the  mean- 
ing is,  shews  without  words  to  explain  them.    Johnson. 

Rather,  I  behove,  shews  which  are  too  confusedly 
conducted  to- explain  themselves. 

I  meet  with  one  of  these  in  Heywood's  play  of  the* 
Four  Prentices  of  London,  163s,  where  the  Presenter 
says, 

"  I  must  entreat  your  patience  to  forbear 
"  While  wedofeastyoutt  eye  and  starve  your  ear. 

ft  For 
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"  For  in  dumb  shews,  which  were  they  writ  at  large 

"  Would  ask  a  longand  tedious  circumstance, 

"  Their  infant*  fortunes  I  will  soon  express,**  Sec* 

Then  follow  the  dumb  shews,  which  well  deserve  the 

character  Hamlet  has  already  given  of  this  species  of 

entertainment,  as  may   be  seen  from   the  following 

passage :  "  Enter  Tancred,  with  Bella  Franca  richly 

attired,  she  somewhat  affecleth  him,  though  she  makes  no 

show  of  it."  Surely  this  may  be  called  "  an  inexplicable 

dumb  shew."  Steevens. 

815.     -^Termagant ;— ]  Termagant  is  mentioned  by 

Spenser  in  his  Faery  Queene,  andby  Chaucer  in  The  Tale 

of  Sir  Topas ;  and  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  King 

or  no  Kingt  as  follows : 

"  This  would  make  a  saint  swear  like  a  soldier,  and 
a  soldier  like  Ttrmagqnt" 

216.    — out-kerods  Herod : — ]  The  character,  of  Herod 
in  the  ancient  mysteries  was  always  a  violent  one : 

See  the  Conventria  Ludus  among  the  Cotton  MSS. 
Vespasian  d.  viii. 

"  Now  I  regne  lyk  a  kyng  arayd  ful  rych, 
"  Roily d  in  rynggs  and  robys  of  array, 
"  Dukys  with  dentys  I  dry ve  into  the  dych ; 
u  My  dedys  be  ful  dowty  demyd  be  day." 
Again,   in  the  Chester  Whitsun  Plays,  MSS.  Had, 
I013  : 

"  I  kynge  of  kynges  npn  so  keene, 

"  I  sovraigne  sir  as  well  is  seene, 

"  I  yrant  that  maye  bouth  take  and  teene    - 

u  Castell-,  tower  and  towne. 

"  I  welde 
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«  Lbeate  aki  thoie WBbuso»ebMB*| v y\  «-v •  t  •» 
*M  drive  the  dewHsialbyde**  ^  ,  »i  >>  ■• 
*•«• Deepein.  hell  *  downc-  ,  ■ 


•  '•. 


"  For  I  am  kinge  of  all  manklnde, 

" I  byd,  1  beate,  I  "lose,  I  bynd'e, 

u  I  master  the  moone,  take  this  in  mynde 

«<*That  tarn  most  of  mighte.  ''    * 


*» 


.    "  I  am  the  greatest  above  degree  . .~    . 

"  That  is,  that  was,  or  ever  shall  be ;  -    . 

"  The  sonne  it  da,re  not  shine  on  me, 
"  And  Lfyjd  biro  gWjdQwne.^  .,.. ,  iM    .  *  -« 

"  No  raine  to  fall  shall  now  befrtte,  *      '  -    '  • 
"  Nor  noiorde  have  thatliberty'     •  •   '    • 
"  That  dare  abyde  and  I  bydlffeey,      ' 
€€  But  I  shall  crake  his  croVnev"     •       ♦ 

See  the  VtoMrU  Play,  p.  S7. 
Chaucer  also,  describing  a  parish'ckrk,  5rV  Itii  ^W£/- 
ler's  Talc,  says,  ■  .•;    i>»m  . 

«  He  jtfayirh  fferodt  on  a  skaffttd  n%h:'r 
The  parish  clerks  and  other  subordinate  eccltsiasticks 
appear  to  have  been  our  first  aftori,  and  to  have  re- 
presented their  characters  on  distinct  pulpits  or*  stvf- 
Jblds.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  stage-dire&ions  to  the 
27th*  pageant  in  the  Coventry  collection  already  men- 
tioned ;  **  What  tyme  thstf  processydn  is  entered  into 
yt  place,  and  theHerowdys  takyn  his  stkvffalde,  and 
Annas  and  Cayphas  their  sckaffd4dyt\"  &c.    • 

Stkevenj. 

826. 
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2ft6.  —age  awdfaty  vf-tfa  time,*^]  TVexhibit 
theJbrmandpretsurevS  <tii8ageof  theiime,  is,  to  re- 
present the  man  new  of  die  time  mailable  to  the  period 
that  is  treated  of,  according  a*  it  may  be  ancient,  or 
modern.  Stebvens. 

««7-    —pressure — ]  Resemblance,  as  in  a  print. 

JOflNSON. 

Sep.  ■  the  censure  of  which  one,  must,  in  your  al- 
lowance, everweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.]  Ben  Jon- 
son  seems  to  have  imitated  this  passage  in  hfe  Boetaster, 
1601  1 

«_*-I  Utility 
"  If  tragedy  have  a  more  kind  aspccl  g 
•'  Her  favours  in  my  text  I  will  pursue  ; 
"  Where  if  I  prove  the  pleasure  hut  of  one, 
"  Jf  he  judicious  be>  he  shall  be  alone 
*%  A  theatre  unto  me.".  Maion E • 

*34.  -~0,  time  he  players, — ]  I  would  read  thus: 
**  There  be  players,  that  I  have  seen  play,  and  heard 
otliers  praise,  and  that  highly  (not  to  speak  profanely), 
that  neither  having  the  accent  nor  the  gait  of  Chris* 
tian,  Pagan,  nor  Mussulman,  have  so  strutted  and 
bellowed,  that  I  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen 
had  made  the  men,  and  not  made  them  well,"  &c« 

Farmer. 
f  have  no  doubt  that  our  author  wrote-~"  that  I 
thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  them, 
and  not  made  them  well,"  *&c.  Them  m&men  are  fre- 
quently confounded  in  the  ,old.  copies*  See.  the 
Comedy  ?f  Irrors,   act  ii.  folio,    1623 :     "  because   it 

1  is 
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is  a  blessing  that  he  bestows  upon  beasts,  and  what  he 
hath  scanted  them.  [r.  men]  in  hair,  he  hath  given  them 
in  wit."— In  the  present  instance  the  compositor  pro* 
bably  caught  the  word  men  from  the  last  syllable  of 
journeymen.  Shakspere  could  not  mean  to  assert  as  a 
general  truth,  that  nature's  journeymen  had  made 
men,  i.  e.  ail  mankind  :  for,  if  that  were  the  case,  the 
strutting  players  would  have  been  on  a  footing  with  the 
rest  of  the  species. 

A  passage  in  King  Lear>  in  which  we  meet  with  the 
same  sentiment,  in  my  opinion,  fully  supports  the 
emendation  now  proposed  : 

"  Kent.  Nature  disclaims  in  thee,  a.  tailor  made 

THEE. 

"  Corn.  A  tailor  make  a  man ! 
"  Kent.    Ay,  a  tailor,   sir;   a  stone-cutter  or  a 
painter  [Nature* s  journeymen]  could  not  have  made  him 
will,  though  he  had  been  but  two  hours  at  the  trade.'* 

Ma  LONE* 

« 3 3-    — not  to  speak  it  profanely—]  Profanely  seems 

to  relate,  not  to  the  praise  which  he  has  mentioned, 

but  to  the  censure  which  he  is  about  to  .utter.     Any 

gross  or  indelicate  language  was  called  profane. 

Johnson. 
242.     —-speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them  ;]  So, 
in  The  Antipodes,  by  Brome,  1638  : 

"  — you,  sir,  are  incorrigible,  and    . 
"  Take  licence  to  yourself  to  add  unto 
"  Your  parts,  your  own  free  fancy,"  Sec. 

— "  That 
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'*  —That  is  a  way,  ray  lord,  has  been  allow'd 
««  0»  elder  stages,  to  move  mirth  and  laughter." 
«'  —Yes,  in  the  days  of  TarUon,  and  of  Kcinpe, 
"  Before  the  stage  was  purg'd  from  barbarism," 
&c. 
Stowq  informs  us,  (p.  697,  edit.  1615),  that  among 
the  twelve  players  who  were  sworn  the  queen's  ser- 
vants in  15JB3,    "  were;  two  rare  men,  viz.  Thomas 
Wilson,  for  a  quicke  delicate  refined  cxtemporall  unite; 
Mid  Richard  Tarletoa,    for  a  wondrous  plentifully 
pleasant  extmporcUl  uokt"  &c. 

.  Again,  in  Tarlton's  Newts  from  Purgatory :  "  — I 
absented,  myself  from  all  plaies,  as  wanting  that  mer- 
rye  Roscius  -  of  plaiers  that  famosed  all  comedies  so 
with  bis  pleasant  and  extemporall  invention." 

Steevens. 

*66.    —tht  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee,']    I  believe 

the  sense  of  pregnant  in  this  plttce  is,  quick,  ready, 

prompt.  Johnson. 

269.    And  could  of  nun  distinguish  her  eleBion 

Hath  seaVd  thee  for  herself;]  Thus  the  folio. 
The  quarto  thus  s 

And  could  of  men  distinguish  her  election, 

Sh* hath  seaTd  thee,  &c  Steevens. 

To  distinguish  her  eJeclion,  is  no  more  than  to  make 

her  eleBion.     Distinguish  of  men,  is  exceeding  harsh,  to 

say  the  best  of  it.  Remarks. 

a 74.     Whose  blood  and  judgment — ]    According  to 

the  doctrine  of  the  four  humours,  desire  and  confidence 

weue  seated  in  the  blood,  and  judgment  in  the  phlegm, 

I i j  and 
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and  the  due  mixture  of  the  humours  made  a  perfect 
character.  Johnson, 

289.  —Vulcan's  stithy : — ]  Stithy  is  a  Smith's  anvil. 

Johnson. 

302.    — nor  mine  now. ]    A  man's  words,  says 

die  proverb,  are  his  own  no  longer  than  he  keeps 
them  unspoken.  Johnson* 

—you  playd  once  V  the  university,  you  say  /]  It 
should  seem  from  the  following  passage  in  vice-chan- 
cellor Hatcher's  letter  to  Lord  Burghley  Ch.  June 
21,  1580,  that  the  common  players  were  likewise 
occasionally  admitted  to  perform  there.  "  —Where- 
as it  hath  pleased  your  honour  to  recommend  my  lord 
of  Oxenford  his  players,  that  they  might  show  their 
cunning  in  several  plays  already  practised  by  'em  be- 
fore the  Queen's  majesty" (denied  on  account  of 

the  pestilence  and  commencement)  "  of  late  we  de- 
nied the  like  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  of 
Leicester  his  servants."  Farmer* 

318.    — «;  Ophelia's  feet.]   To  lie  at  the  feet  of  a 
mistress  during  any  dramatick  representation,  seems 
to  have  been  a  common  alt  of  gallantry.    So,  in  the 
Queen  of  Corinth,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
"  Ushers  her  to  her  coach,  lies  at  her  feet 
"  At  solemn  masques,  applauding  what  she  laughs 
at." 

Again,  in  Gascoigne's  Green  Knight's  farewell  U 
Fancie  ; 

"  To  lie  along  in  ladies  lappesf  &c» 

This 
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This  fashion  which  Bhaks^ere  probably  designed  to 
ridietflBtoy  appropriating  it  to  Hamlet  during  his  dis- 
sembled madness,  is  likewise  exposed  by  Decker,  in 
his  Guff  Hornbook,  1609. 

See  an  extract  from  it  among  the  prefaces. 

Steevens. 

'  8*9*    Incon*  &c]  This  speech  and  Ophelia's  reply 

lo  it  ate  otaitted  in  the  quartos.  Steevens. 

3^8.    —>your  only  jig-maker.—— ]  There  may  have 

been  some'  humour  in  this  passage,  the  force  of  Which 

ft  now  diminished  : 

*     tl many  gentlemen 

:t     "  Are'  not,  as  in  the  days  of  understanding, 

**  Now  satisfied  witholit  *jig,  wh?ch  since 
1   *'Tttey  cannot,  wiffr  Their  honour,  call  for  after 
l*TTie  play,  they  look  to  be  serv'd  up  in  the 
'     middle." 
•  '         Changes;  tit  Lbvt  in  d  Maze,  by  Shirty,  1632. 
ATriihe[Hog  has  lost  his  Pearl,  1614,  one  of  the  players 
tome's  to  solicit  a  getatleman  to  write*  jig  for  him. 
Ajtg  was  not  in"  'Shakspere's  time  a  dance,  but  a  lu- 
ffitrtius  dialogue  m  metre,    and  of  the  lowest  kind, 
like  Hamltt%s  conversation  with  Ophelia.      Many  of 
these  jigs  are  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers- 
Company  : — "'Philips  his  Jigg  of  the  slyppers,  1595. 
Kempe's  Jigg  of  the  Kitchen-stuff- woman,  1595." 

Steevens. 
The  following  lines  in  the  prologue  to  Fletcher's 
leve's  Pilgrimage  corifirm  Mr.  Steevens' s  remark : 
;  I  i  ij  « —for 
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"  m        ■  for  approbation, 
u  &  jig  sliaU  be  clap'd  at,  and  cv'ry  rhyme  ' 
*'  Prais'd  and  applauded  by  a  clamorous*  chime/' 
A  jig  was  not  always  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  Many 
historical  ballads  were  formerly  called  jigs, 

MALONKi 

333.    — &*)?$  *&<*  k*  the  J****  ***&r  Mart*  far  VU 
have  a  suit  ofsabks* — ]    Here  again  is.  an  equivoque. 
In  Massiriger's  Old  Lata,  we  have, 
<<         A  cunning  grief, 
u  That's  only  fac'd  with  tables  for  a  show, 
"  But  gawdy- hearted." —  Farmer. 

That  a  suit  of  sables  was  the  magnificent  dress?  of 
our  author's  time,  appears  from  a  passage  in  Benjoft* 
son's  Discoveries  :  *'  Would  you  not  laugh  to  meet  a 
great  counsellor  of  state,  id  a  flat  cap*  with  his  trunk* 
hose,  and  a  hobby-horse  cloak,  andyond  haberdasher 
in  a  velvet  gown  trimmed  with  sables?"     •  Ma  lone. 

"  I  had  rather  (says  honest  Sancho,  when  he  was 
taking  leave  of  his  government)  cover  myselfe  with 
a  double  sheepe  skinne — than  be  cioathed  in  saUssJ9 
Shelton,  P.  II.  p.  359.  Edit.  1620.  Rs  marks* 

337.  — suffer  not  thinking  on,  toiih  the  hobby-horse  \\ 
Amongst  the  country  May-games  there  was  an  hobby* 
horse,  which,  when  the  puritanical  humour  ©f  those 
times  opposed  and  discredited  these  games,  was 
brought  by  the  poets  and  ballad-makers  as  an  instance 
of  the  ridiculous  zeal  of  the  sectaries :  from  these  bal- 
lads Hamlet  quotes  a  line  or  two;        Wa&bu&ton. 

339- 


339-  —Of  '*&*  .hobtfrhorx  tis.  forget*]  In  Love's 
Labour'*  host,  this  line  ?«  also  introduced.  In  a  small 
black  letter,  book*,  t^xX^Playi  Confuted,  by  Stephen 
Goason*  I  &*d  the  M^  to*  enumerated  in  the  Hit 
of  dances.  M  JFqr  the  devil  (saye^hta  author)  beeside 
the  beautie  of  the  houses,  and  the  stages,  sendeth  in 
gearith  appaceU,  maskes,  vauting,  tumbling!  dauoc- 
ing  ftf  gigge$>  galiardes,  morisces,  hobbyhorses,"  Sec. 
and  in  Green's  Tu  Qu$quer  i&$i  the  same  expression 
occurs: 

"  The  oth«r  .hobby-horse^  I  perceive,  is  no*  for- 
gotten." 
Itt  TEXNOrAMiAf  or  $he  Marriage, -of  the  Arts, 
t$i8,  ifrthe  following  3tage-dir*<ftioft: 

«t  Enter  a  hobby- horse  >,  dancing  the  morriceV*  &c. 
Again,  in  Beaumont  and- Fletcher's  Women  Pleased: 
Soto.  *'  Shall  the  bobby  •horse  be  forgot  then, 

'*  The  hopeful  hobby-horse*  shall  he  lie  foun- 
j  der'dl" 

:  The  scene  in  which  this  passage  is,  will  very  amply 
confirm  all  that  Dr.  Warburton  has  said  concerning 
the  hobby-horses 

f  Again,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Entertainment  for  the  Queen 
and  Prince  at  Althorpe  : 

*'  But  see,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot. 
"  Fodl,  it  must  be  your  lot 
.  .*'  To  supply  his  want  with  faces, 
<>  «t  And  some  other  buffoon  graces/* 
SooiFUg,  $.. in  the  plate  at  the  end  of  the  First  Part 

of 
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of  King  Henry  IV.  with  Mr,  Ttflet's  observation* «n 

it.  •     •*  •         -    »'$T*BVBNS. 

341.  Marry ,  this  w  miching  malichti?  i$  means  mis- 
chief. ]  The  Oxford  edkor,  imagining  tha*  the  speak- 
er  had  here  Englished  his  own  cant  phrase  afrtuMng 
nalkho,  tells  us  (by  his  glossary) th*t  it  signifies rafai 
chief  lying  Mdt  ffltd  that  maiicAd  is  the  Bpatntih  tastffeay 
whereas  it  signifies,  Lying  in  wait  for  the.  poisoner  4 
which,  the  speaker  tells  us*  *a*  the8  very  purpose  -of 
this  representation.  It  should  tlierefore  be  read  mxtU 
htohoT)  Spanish,  the  poisoner.  &v*mhh  signified,  ori- 
ginally, to  keep  hid  and  out  of  sight ;  and^  as  such 
men  generally  did  it  for  the  purpose*  of  iyi*g>m  t&ait; 
it  then  signified  to  rob.  And  in  tUnH  sense  Shakspere 
uses  the  noun,  a  nncAer,  .when  speaking  of  prince 
Henry  amongst  a  gang  of  robbers/  "  ShalUhe  Messed 
sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher  ?  Sh+Uthtton  of  England 
prove  a  thief  ?  And  in  this  sense  k  is.  used  by  Chaucer, 
in  his  translation  of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  wfteYe  he 
turns  the  word  lierrt  (which  is  larron  vateur)<by  micher. 

Warbitkt^n^ 

I  think  Hanmer's  exposition  most  lifcelf  to  be  right; 
Dr.  Warburton,  to  justify  his  interpretation;  ^-must 
write  miching  for  malechor,  and  even  then  it  will  be 
harsh.  John  taw, 

Dr.  Warburton  is  right  in  his  explanation  of  the 
word  miching*     So  in  The  Raging  TttrA,  163*  : 
"  - — wilt,  thou  envious  dotard, 
€i  Strangle  my  greatness  in  a  miching  hole  ?•?*•*  <• 

Again* 
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Again,  in  Stanyhurst's  Virgil,  1582  : 

«  —wherefore  thus  vaincly  in  land  Lybye  mitche 
you  ?»' 
The  quarto  reads— ^munching  mal  lico.    St  e  e  v  e  n  s  . 
Mickingy  secret*  covered,  lying  hid.    In  this  sense 
Chapman,  our  author's  contemporary,  uses  the  word 
in  the  Widows  Tears,   Dods.  Old  PL  Vol.  IV.  p.  291, 
Lysander,  to  try  his  wife's  fidelity,  elopes  from  her  : 
Ins  friends  report  that  he  is  dead,  and  make  a  mock 
funeral  for  him :  his  wife,  to  shew  excessive  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  shuts  herself  up  in  his 
monument;  to  which  he  comes  in  disguise,  and  ob- 
tains her  love,  notwithstanding  he  had  assured  her  in 
the  mean  time,  that  he  was  the  man  who  murdered 
her  husband.    On  which  he  exclaims, 

*  —-—Out  upon  the  monster ! 

*'  Go  tell  the  governour,  let  me  be  brought 

"  To  die  for  that  most  famous  villany  ; 

u  Not  for  this  niching  base  transgression 

"  Of  truant  negligence.—'* 
And  again,  p.  301 : 
"  My  truant 

«*  Was  mickty  sir,  into  a  blind  corner  of  the 
tomb." 
In  this  very  sense  it  occurs  in  the  Philastcr  of  Beau- 
mont and ' Fletcher,  Vol.  I.  p.  14c  "  A  rascal 
niching  in  a  meadow. ••  That  is,  as  the  ingenious 
editors  (who  have  happily  substituted  miching  for 
milking)  remark,  "  A  lean  deer  creeping,  solitary, 
and  withdrawn  from  the  herd*"  Warton. 

The 
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The  word  mitching  is  daily  used  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land for  playing  truant,  or  skulking  about  in  private  for 
some  sinister  purpose ;  and  malicho,  inaccurately  written 
for  malheco,  signifies  mischief;  so  that  mitching  maltcho 
is  mischief  on  the  watch  for  opportunity.— When 
Ophelia  asks  Hamlet — "What  means  this — i"  she 
applies  to  him  for  an  explanation  of  what  she  had  just 
seen  in  the  show ;  and  not,  as  Dr.  Warburton  would 
have  it,  the  purposed/or  which  tkt  show  was  contrived.— 
Besides,  malhechor  no  more  signifies  a  poisoner*  than 
the  perpetrator  of  any  other  crime.  .    Henley* 

348.  — Be  not  you  ash&rid  to  skew,  &c]  The  con- 
versation of  Hamlet  with  Ophelia,  which  cannot  fail  to 
disgust  every  modern  reader,  is  .probably  such  as  was 
peculiar  to  the  young  and  fashionable  of  the  age  of 
Shakspere,  which  was,  by  no  means,  an  age  of  deli- 
cacy. The  poet  is,  however,  blamnbte  5  for  extra- 
vagance of  thought,  not  indecency  of  expression,  is 
the  chara&eristick  of  madness,  at  least  of  «uch  mad- 
ness as  should  be  represented  on  the-  scene. 

St  B  EVENS. 

350.    — cart ]   A  chariot  was  anciently  so  call- 

ed.    Thus  Chaucer  in  The  Knight's  Tale,  late  edit, 
ver.  2024: 

"  The  carter  over-ridden  with  his  cart." 

St  »  EVANS. 

361.    — sheen]    Splendour,  lustre.         Johnson. 

371.    — even  as  they  love.]    Here  seems  to  be  a  line 

lost,  which  should  have  rhymed  to  love*     Johnson. 

This  line  is  omitted  in  the  folio.    Perhaps  .a  triplet 

was 
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was  designed,  and  then  instead  of  love  we  should  read 
but.    The  folio  gives  the  next  line  thus : 

**  For  women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity." 

Steevens. 
There  is,  I  believe,  no  instance  of  a  triplet  being 
used  in  our  author's  time.    Some  trace  of  the  lost  line 
is  found  in  the  quartos,  which  read, 

Eitktr  none  in  neither  aught,  &c. 
Perhaps  the  word  omitted  might  have  been  of  this 
import : 

Either  none  they  feel,  or  an  excess  approve  ; 

In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity.        Malone. 

375.  And  as  my  love  is  siz'd,  my  fear  is  so*~\  Cleo- 
patra expresses  herself  much  in  the  same  manner, 
with  regard  to  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  Antony : 

«  _— car  size  of  sorrow , 

*«  Proportioned  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 

"  As  that  which  makes  it."  Theobald. 

376.  — Where  love,  &c]  These  two  lines  are' 
omitted  in  the  folio.  Steevens. 

375,    —  operant  powers* ]    Operant  is   active. 

Shakspere  gives  it  in  Timon  as  an  epithet  to  poison. 
Heywood  has  likewise  used  it  in  his  Royal  King  and 
Loyal  Subjefi,  1637: 

**  — may  my  operant  parts 

«'  Each  one  forget  their  office!" 

The  word  is  now  obsolete .  Steevens. 

388.     The  instances,—- ]  The  motives.       Johnson. 

399.    —what  to  ourselves  is  debt :]  The  performance 

of  a  resolution,  in  which  only  the  resolvsr  is  interested, 

is 
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is  a  debt  only  to  himaeif,  which  lie  tabf  therefore 
remit  at  pleasure.  J  dim  sow* 

402.     The  vtdkkce  of tither 'grief  or  joy, 

Their  own  ena£hi*es  with  themselves  destroy  .*] 
What  grief  or  joy  enaB  or  determine  in  their  violence, 
is  revoked  in  their  abatement;  EnaBttres  h  the  word 
in  the  quarto;  all  the  modern  editions-have **«&»»• 

Jtffctfsow. 
41  s.    And  hitherto  doth  low  on  firhnt 'tend*;  ' 

For  who  not  needs,  shall  never lack'  a  friend ; 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 
Dire&ty  seasons  him  his  enemy,}     So  in  Our 
author's  Passionate  Pilgrim  : '  "  '-  '■***• 

#<  Every  man  wilf  be  thy  friend,      •  ' 
"  Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend  ; 
*' But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant,      -  *"*      l>  *- 
"  No  man  will  supply  thy  want."  *.•*•• 

These  coincidences  may  serve  to  refute  an  idea 
that  some  have  entertained,  that  the  lines  tpok&rf  by 
the  player  were  not  written  by  Shakspere,  but*  the 
production  of  a  contemporary  poet.  Ma  l'O^e. 

424.  To  desperation,  Sec]  This  and  the  fldltowmg 
line  are  omitted  in  the  folio.  St  E  e  v*  n  s . 

425,  An  anchor**  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope  /]  Ma? 
my  whole  liberty  and  enjoyment  be  to  live  on  hermit's 
fare  in  a  prison.    'Anchor  is  for  anchoret.      Johnson. 

This  abbreviation  of  the  word  anchoret  is  Very  an* 
cjent.  I  find  it  in  the  Romance  of  Robert  the  Bfail, 
printed  by  Wynhyn  de  Worde  ;  u  We  have  robbed  and 
killed  nonnes,  holy  aunkcrs,  precstes,  clerkes,"  &c 

Again,. 
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Ajpio,  V  the  fo*e  will  be  an  aunkr,  for  he  begynneth 

to  precbe." 
Again,  in  Jit  Visit*  x>f  Pure*  Plowman;-  . 

«*  As4uU»<and  hermit*  that  hold  them  in  her 
..  selles,"       .  .        • 

,  .This,  and  the.  foregoing  line  are  not  in  the  folio*    I 
Relieve .  we.  should  rea6V*~anchor?s  chair.    So  in  the 
second  Satire  of  Hall's  fourth  book,  edit  1602,  p.  18. 
"  Sit  seven  yeres.  pining  in  an  anc&orc's  cheyre, 
/^  To.  win  some  parched  shreds  of  minevere." 
......  Steevens. 

444,  .  The  jtwt&K-^ra/?.— — ]  ^e  ca^s  **  tne  •*«**• 
trqf ,  because  it  is  ■  the  thing    . 

In  wliich  he'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  Icing. 

Stkvens. 
446*    Baptista.  }$,  I  thifik,  in  Italian,  the  name 
always  of  a  man; 

.452.  Turn  are  as  good  as  a  chorus.*—]  The  use  to 
which  Shakspere  converted  the  cAervs,  may  be  seen  in 
V\bHislpry.tfHti!?yV*  HfiNLBY. 

4$3#,  Ham.  /  could  interpret^  &c.]    This  refers  to 
the  interpreter*  .who  formerly  sat  on  the  stage  at  < all 
motions  ,  91;  puppet-shews,    and  interpreted  to  tlie  au- 
dience. 
jSo,.  in  the  .Two  GintUmcn  of  Verona  : 

"Oh  excellent  motion  /  oh  exceeding  puppet! 
"  Now  will  <he  interpret  for  her." 
Again*. in  Greene's    Groatsworth    of  Witf   1621: 
" -r-r-Jt  was.  J  tlut.peun'd  the  moral  of  man's  wit» 


.£ 
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the  dialogue  of  Dives,  and  for  seven  years4  space  wag 
absolute  interpreter  of  the  puppets.' '  Steevens. 

458.  Still  better,  and  voorseJ]  1.  e.  better  in  regard 
to  the  wit  of  your  double  entendre,  .but  worse  in  respect 
of  the  grossness  of  your  meaning.  Steevens. 

459.  So  you  mistake  your  husbands.]  Read,  So  you 
must  take  your  husbands,;  that  is,  for  better,  for  worse. 

Johnson. 

Theobald  proposed  the  same  reading  in  his  Shak- 
spere  Restored,  however  he  lost  it  afterwards. 

Steevens, 

So  you  mistake  your  husbands.]  I  believe  this  to  be 
right :  the  word  is  sometimes  used  in  this  ludicrous 
manner.  "  Your  true  trick,  rascal  (says  Ursula  in 
Bartholomew- Fair),  must  be  to  be  ever  busie,  and 
mistake  away  the  bottles  and  cans,  before  they  be  half 
drunk  off."  Farmer. 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  Augurs  ;  "  — To 
mistake  six  torches  from  the  chandry,  and  give  them 


one.1* 


Again,  in  the  Elder  Brother  of  Fletcher  r 

"  I  fear  he  will  persuade  me  to  mistake  htm.*' 

Steevens. 

473.     What !  frighted  with  false  fre  I]    This  speech 

is  omitted  in  the  quartos.  Stbbvens. 

477.     Lights,  lights,  lights!]  The  quartos  give  this 

speech  to  Polonius.  Steevens. 

483.    r— turn  Turk  with  me— *~-]    This  expression 

has  occurred  already  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing;  and 

I  have 
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I  have  met  with  it  in  several  old  comedies.     So,  in 
Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  1614  :  "  This  it  is  to  turn  Turk, 
from  an  absolute  and  most  complete  gentleman  to  a 
most  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  fond  lover."    It  means, 
I  believe,  no  more  than  to  change  condition  fantasti- 
cally.    Again,  in  Decker's  Honest  Whore,  1635  * 
"  —'tis  damnation, 
*'  If  you  turn  Turk  again." 
Perhaps  the  phrase  had  its  rise  from  some  popular 
story  like  that  of  Ward  and  Dansiker,  the  two  famous 
pirates  ;  an  account  of  whose  overthrow  was  publish- 
ed by  A.  Barker,  1609;  an<*>  *n  ,^12>  a  Plav  was 
written  on  the  same  subject,  called,  A  Christian  turned 
Turk.  .  Stbkvens. 

484.  Provincial  roses']  Derived  from  Proven cat, 
French.  He  means  roses  of  Provence,  a  beautiful  spe- 
cies of  rose,  and  formerly  much  cultivated. 

Warton. 

485.  —  a  cry  of  players,-—*]  There  is  surely  here 
no  allusion  to  hounds  (as  Dr.  Warburton  supposes) 
whatever  the  origin  of  the  term  might  have  been* 
Cry  means  a  troop  or  company  in  general,  and  is  so 
used  in  Coritdanus  ; 

««    .  ■-  Yqu  have  .made  good  work, 
"  You  and  your  cry." 
Again,  in  A  strange  Horse-race,  by  Thomas  Decker, 
1613 :  "  The  last  race  they  ran  (for  you  must  know 
they  had  many)  was  from  a  cry  of  Serjeants/' 

Malonb. 
Kij  486. 
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486.     Hor.  Half  a  share. 

Ham.  A  whole  one,  I.]  It  should  be,  I  think, 
A  whole  one ; — ay  ■  ■ 
For,  &c. 
The  a&ors  in  our  author's  time  had  not  annual  sala- 
ries as  at  present.  The  whole  receipts  of  the  theatres 
were  divided  into  shares,  and  each  actor  had  one  or 
more  shares,  or  part  of  a  share,  according  to  his 
merit.     See  The  Account  of  the  Ancient  Theatres. 

Malone. 

488.  •— #  Damon  deary]  Hamlet  calls  Horatio  by 
this  name,  in  allusion  to  the  celebrated  friendship  be* 
tween  Damon  and  Pythias*  A  play  on  this  subject  was 
written  by  Richard  Edwards,  and  published  in  1582. 

Stebvens. 

491.  A  very ,  very  ■  peacock.']  This  alludes  to  a 
fable  of  the  birds  choosing  a  king,  instead  of  the  eagle, 
a  peacock.  Pope. 

The  old  copies  have  it  paiock9  pazcocke,  and  pajocke. 
I  substitute  paddock,  as  nearest  to  the  traces  of  the 
corrupted  reading.  I  have,  as  Mr.  Pope  says,  been 
willing  to  substitute  any  thing  in  the  place  of  his  pea- 
cock. He  thinks  a  fable  alluded  to,  of  the  birds 
choosing  a  king >  instead  of  the  eagle,  a  peacock.  I 
suppose  he  must  mean  the  fable  of  Barlandus,  in 
which  it  is  said,  the  birds,  being  weary  of  their  state 
of  anarchy,  moved  for  the  setting  up  of'  a  king ;  and 
the  peacock  was  elected  on  account  of  his  gay  leathers. 
But,  with  submission,  in  this  passage  of  our  Sbak- 

spere, 
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spere,  there  is.  not  the  least  mention  made  of  the  eagle 
in  antithesis  to  the  peacock^  and  it  roust  be  by  a  very 
uncommon  figure,    that  Jove  himself  stands  in  the 
place  of  his  bird.    I  think,  Hamlet  is  setting  his  fa- 
ther's and  uncle's  characters  in  contrast  to^ach  other: 
and  moans  to  say,  that  by  his  father's  death  the  state 
was  stripped  of  a  godlike  monarch,  aad  that  now  in 
his  stead  reigned  the  most  despicable  poisonous  ani- 
mal that  could  be ;  a  mere  paddock,  or  toad.    PAD, 
iitfo,  rtthtn  major  •>  a  toad.     This  word  I  take  to  be 
ofHamletfs  enra  substituting.    The  verses,  repeated, 
seem  to- be  from  some  oid  ballad ;.  in  which,  rhyme 
bring  neoettary,  I  doubt  not  but  the  verse  ran  thus : 
A  very,  wrp-**~-ass,  Theobald. 

A  /mzcaafc:  seems  proverbial  for  a  fool.     Thus  Gas* 
coign*  1m  his  Weeds  :■ 

•    **  A  theefe,  a  cowarde,  and  a  pcaMckt  fiaole." 

Farmer* 
I  believe  paddock  to  be  the  true  reading.  In  the  last 
scene  of  this  aft,  Hamlet,  speaking  of  the  king,  uses 
the  same  expression : 

"Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib, 
J'  Such  dear  concernings  hide  V9  Malonb. 

500*    Why  t/an,  Se&Ae,^]  Hamlet  was  going  on  to 
draw  the  consequence,  when  the  courtiers  entered. . 
•  Johnson. 

i  ^—falitos  it  not)  pendy.}  Perdy  is  a  corruption  of 
pdrDieu,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  old  plays.  So 
in  ffic  Play  tfthe  Four  P'*,  .1569: 

Kiij  "In 
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44  In  that,  you  Palmer,  as  deputie* 

"  May  cleerly -discharge  him  par  die"  • 

Stbbvsns. 
507.     With  drinks  sir?]    Hamlet  takes  particular 
care  that  his  uncle *s  love  of  drink  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten. Johnson. 
£41,    r—hy  these  pickers,  &c]    By  these  hands. 

Johnson. 

By  these  hands,  says  Dr.  Johnson ;  .and  rightly. 

But  the  phrase  is  taken  from  our  Church  catechism, 

where  the  catechumen,  in  his  duty  to  his  neighbour, 

is  taught  to  keep  hie  hands  from  picking  ami  stealing. 

WHALtfiY. 

548.  Ay%  sir,  but  while  the  grass  grows,—- ]  The 
proverb  is  something  musty.  The  remainder  of  this 
old  proverb  is  preserved  in  Whetstone's  Promt  and 
Cassandra,  1578 : 

44  Whylst  grass  doth  growe,  oft  sterves  the  seefy 

4teede." 

Hamlet  means  to  intimate,  that  whilst  he  is  waiting 

for  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  he  may 

himself  be  taken  off  by  death.  Ma  lone. 

550.  — recorders; ^]    i.  e.  a  kind  of  large  flute. 

To  record  anciently  signified  to  sing  or  modulate. 

Stabtovs. 

551.  —recover  the  wind  of  «*.]  •  So,  in  a*  ancient 
MS.  play  entitled  Tke  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy?  ,...  • 

« Is,  that  next  ?  ., 

"  Why  then  I  have  your  ladyship  in  the  wind.* 

Steevens. 
Again, 
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Again,  in  Churchyard's  Worthiness  of  Wales  : 
"  Their  cunning  can  with  craft  so  cloke  a  troetli, 
"  That  hardly  we  shall  have  them  in  the  winde, 
"  To  smell  them  forth,    or  yet  their  fineness 
findc."  Henderson. 

553*  0  my  lord,  if  my  duty  he  too  bold,  my  love  is  too 
unmannerly.]  u  e,  if  my  duty  to  the  king  makes  me 
press  you  a  little,  my  love  Xoyou  makes  me  still  more 
importunate.  If  that  makes  me  bold,  this  makes  me 
even  unmannerly*  Wa  r B  u  r  t  o  tf. 

I  believe  we  should  read— -wy  loot  is  not  unmannerly* 
My  conception  of  this  passage  is,  that,  in  consequence 
of  Hamlet's  moving  to  take  the  recorder,  Guilden- 
stern  also,  shifts  his  ground,  m  order  to  take  place 
himself  beneath  the  prince  in  his  new  position.  This 
Hamlet  ludicrously  calls  "  going  about  to  recover  the 
wind,"  &c,  and  Guildenstern  may  answer  properly 
enough,  I  think,  and  like  a  courtier ;  ^  if  my  duty  to 
the  king  makes  me"  too  bold  in  pressing  you  upon  a 
disagreeable  subject,  my  love  to  you  will  make  me  not 
unmannerly^  in  shewing  you  all  possible  marks  of  re« 
spec"*  and  attention/*  Tyrwhitt. 

£0*n.    +~<ventages-~]    The  holes  of  a  flute. 

Johnson. 

569.  — ^and  thumb, — ]  The  first  quarto  reads*— 
with  your  fingers  and  the  umber.  This  may  probably 
be  the  ancient  name  for  that  piece  of-  moveable  brass 
at  the  end  of  a  flute  which  is  either  raised  or  depressed 
•by  the  finger.  The  word  umber  is  used  by  Stowe  the 
chronicler,  who,  describing  a  single  combat  between 

tWQ 
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two  knights,  says,  **•  he  brast  up  his  umber  three 
times."  Here,  the  umber  means  the  visor  of  the  hel- 
met. So,  in  Spenser's  Faery  Queene,  B.  Hi.  c.  l. 
it,  42. 

"  But  the  brave  maid  would  not  disarmed  be, 
"  But  only  vented  up  her  wnbriere, 

"  And  so  did  let  her  goodly  visage  to  appere/' 
Again,  B.  IV.  e.  4. 

"  And  therewith  smote  him  on  Ms'  wmbrfcre:" 
Again,  in  the  second  book  of  Lidgate  on  the  Tiojan 
War,  1513:   '    "  '    *    • 

"  Thorough  the  umber  into  Troy  1  its*  fcfcre." 

SffcfeVtNS. 

If  a  recorder  had  a  brass  key  like  the  Germdn  Fiute, 

we  are  to  follow  the  reading  of  the  quarto;  for  then 

the  thumb  is  not  concerned  in  the  government  of  the 

ventages  or  stops.     If  a  recorder  was  like  o.  labourer* $ 

pipe,  which  has  no  brass  key,  but  has-  a  stop  for  the 

thumb,  we  are  to  read-^-Govern  these  ventages  -with 

your  finger  and   thumb.    In  Cotgrave's  Dittitriar)) 

ombre,  ombrairr,  oihbrure,  and  ombrtlle,   are  'all  'frfcm 

the  Latin  umbra,  and  signify  a  shadow,  an  umbfeWa, 

or  any  tlting  that  shades  or  hides  the  face  froirt  the 

sun  ;  and  hence  they  may  have  been  applied  to  any 

thing  that  hides  or  covers  another;  as  for  exahrijfle, 

they  may  have  been  applied  to  the  brass  key  tlttt  c\>vters 

the  hole  m  the  German  flute.     So  Spenser  used  un» 

brier e  for  the  visor  of  the  helmet,  as  Rous's  History 

of  the  Kings  of  England  uses  umbrella  in -the  same 

sense.  To  l  let. 
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584.  Metkinksy  &c]  This  passage  has  been  print- 
ed in  modern  editions  thus : 

"  Methinks  it  is  like  an  euzk. 
*4  Pol.    It  is  Slack  \\ktm  ouzle." 

The  first  folio  reads,  It  is  like  a  weasel. 
Pol.    It  is  back*d  like  a  weazel.-^ 

And  what  occasion  for  alteration  there  was,  I  can- 
not discover.  The  weasel  is  remarkable  for  the  length 
of  its  hack ;  but  though  I  believe  a  black  weasel  is  not 
easy  to  be  found,  yet  it  is  as  likely  that  the  cloud 
should  resemble  a  weasel  in  shape,  as  an  ouzlt  (i.  e. 
black* bird)  in  colour* 

Mr,  Toilet  observes,  that  we  might  read — "  it  is 
beck'd  like  a  weasel,"  i.  e.  weasel-snouted.  So,  in 
Holitisbed's  Description  of  England,  p.  172.  "  if  he 
be  weseU'becked."  Quarks  uses  this  term  of  reproach 
in  his  Virgin  Widow:  "  Go  you  weazcl-snoutedt  addle- 
pated,"  &c.  Mr.  Toilet  adds,  that  Milton  in  his 
Lycidasy  calls  a  promontory  beaked y  i.  e,  prominent 
like  the  beak  of  a  bird,  Steevens. 

589.  They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. — ]  They 
compel  me  to  play  the  fool,  till  I  can  endure  to  do  it 
no  longer.  Johnson. 

603.  — foshent,]  To  skend,  is  to  reprove  harshly, 
to  treat  with  injurious  language.  Steevens. 

Shcnt  seems  to  mean  something  more  than  reproof 
by  the  following  passage  from  The  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates: "  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  is  the 
speaker,  and  he  relates  his  having  betrayed  the  duke 

of 
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of  Gloucester  and  his  confederates  to  the  king,  "  for 
which,**  says  he,  "  they  were  all  tane  and  shent*9* 

Hamlet  surely  means,  il  however  my  mother  may 
be  hurty  woundcd>  or  punished  by  my  words,  let  me 
never  consent  to  put  them  in  execution.'* 

Henderson. 

604.  To  give  them  seals—]  i .  e,  put  them  in  exe- 
cution. Warburton. 

605.  SCENE  111,  Enter  King,  Rouncrnntz,  and 
Cuildenstern, 

King.  /  like  him  not ;  nor  stands  it  safe  with  its, 

%o  let  his  madness  range.     Therefore,  prepare 

you; 
J  your  commission  will  forthwith  dispatch. 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you  .*]  In 
The  Hystory  qfHamblet,  bl.  let.  the  king  does  not  adopt 
this  scheme  of  sending  Hamlet  to  England,  till  after 
the  death  of  Polonius 5  and  though  he  is  described  as 
doubtful  whether  Polonius  was  slain  by  Hamlet,  his 
apprehension  lest  he  might  himself  meet  the  same  fate 
as  the  old  courtier,  is  assigned  as  the  motive  for  his 
wishing  the  prince  out  of  the  kingdom.  This  at  first 
inclined  me  to  think  that  this  short  scene,  either  from 
the  negligence  of  the  copyist  or  the  Printer,  might 
have  been  misplaced  ;  but  it  is  certainly  printed  as  the 
author  intended,  for  in  the  next  scene  Hamlet  says  to 
his  mother,  "  I  must  to  England ;  you  know  that  ?■— *' 
before  the  king  could  have  heard  of  the  death  of 
Polonius.  Ma  lon  ■• 

•  611. 
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611.    Out  of  his  limes.]    The  old  quartos  read, 
Out  of  his  brows.  Theobald. 

Lunacies  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.  I  take  brows  to 
be,  properly  read,  frows,  which,  I  think,  is  a  pro- 
vencal  word  for  perverse  humours;  which  being,  I 
suppose,  not  understood,  was  changed  to  lunacies. 
But  of  this  I  am  not  confident .  Johnson. 

Shafcspere  uses  the  word  lunes  in  the  same  sense  in 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  The  Winter's  Tale. 
From  the  redundancy  of  the  measure  nothing  can  be* 
inferred. 

Since  this  part  of  my  note  was  written,  I  have  met 
with  an  instance  in  support  of  Dr.  Johnson's  con- 
jecture ; 

'<  — -were  you  but  as  favourable  as  you  arefroat- 
iVA— ' '  Tultys  love,  by  Greene,  1616. 

Perhaps,  however,  Shakspere  designed  a  metaphor 
from  horned  cattle,  whose  powers  of  being  dangerous 
increase  with  the  growth  of  their  brows.       Steevens. 

The  present  reading  is  fully  established  by  a  pas- 
sage in  The  History  of  Hamblet,  bl.  let.  which  the 
author  had,  probably,  here  in  his  thoughts :  "  Fengon 
could  not  content  himselfe,  but  still  his  mind  gave 
him  that  the  foole  \_HamUt]  would  play  him  some  tricke 
ofiegerdemaine.  And  in  that  conceit  seeking  to  be  rid 
of  him,  determined  to  find  the  means  to  doe  it,  by 
the  aid  of  a  stranger,  making  the  king  of  England 
minister  of  his  massacrous  resolution,  to  whom  he 
purposed  to  send  him."  Malone. 

The  two  readings  of  brows  and  lunes—  when  taken 

a  in 
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in  connexion  with  the  passages  referred  to  by*  Mr. 
Steevens,  in  The  Winter's  Tale  and  Tke  Merry  Wives, 
,  — plainly  figure  forth  the  image  under  which  the-  king 
apprehended  danger  from  Hamlet: — viz.  that  of  a 
bu)l9  which,  in  his  frensy,  might  not  only  gore,  but 
push  him  from  his  throne. — "  The  hazard  that  hourly 
grows  out  of  his  brows'*  (according  to  the  quartos) 
corresponds  to  "  the  shoot*  from  the  ftOUOH  FASH," 
[that  is,  the  tufted  protuberance  on  the  toad  of 
a  bull,  from  whence  his  herns  spring]  alluded  to  in  lie 
Winter's  TaU\  whilst  the  imputation  of  impending 
danger  to  "  his  lunbs"  (according  to  the  other  read- 
ing) answers  as  obviously  to  the  jealous  fury  of  the 
husband  that  thinks  he  has  detected  the  infidelity  of 
his  wife.    Thus,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  s~- 

"  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his-  old  lunes— 
he  so  takes  on  yonder  with  my  husband ;  so  rails 
against  all  married  mankind*  so  curses  all  Eye's 
daughters,  and  so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  cry- 
ing, peer  out  1  peer  out  I  that  any  madness,  I  ever  yet 
beheld,  seem'd  but  tameness,  civility,  and  patience, 
to  this  distemper  he  is  now  in,"  Heniby. 

619.  That  spirit,  upon  whose  weal — ]  So  the  quarto. 
'{  he  folio  gives, 

That  spirit,  upon  whose  spirit—         STBBTtHS. 
638.     Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  &c] 

«  Matres  omnes  filiis  ♦ 

"  In  pecato  atijutrices,  auxilii  in  paterna  injuria; 

"  Solent  esse.—"  Ter.  Heaut.  alt  v.  jg.  2. 

Stbevbns. 
3  639. 
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•  639.    ~- of  vantage.—]     By  some  opportunity  of 
secret  observation  «  *■  Johnson. 

646.  Though  indinaiion  be  as  sharp  as  will;]  Will 
is  command,- dire&ion.  Thus,  Ecclvs.  xliii.  16.  "—and 
at  his  nwV/.the  south  wind  bloweth."  The  king  says, 
his  mind  is  in  too  great  confusion  to  pray,  even  though 
his  inctonatipn  were  as  strong  as  the  command  which 
requires  that  duty.  Ste evens. 

To  tviU  h  used  by  Marlowe  in*  the"  sense  of  tb  com* 
mandy  iff  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  a  tragedy,  1594  : 
**-And  will  my  guards  with  Mauritanian  darts, 
*•  To  wait  upon  him  as  their* sovereign  lord." 

Malonb. 

663.  May  one  hi  pardon*  df  and  retain  the  offence?] 
He~thftt*d6es  not  amend  what  can  be  amended,  rf- 
tains  his-  fffence*  The  king  kept  the  crown  from  the 
right  heir.  Johnson, 

673.  Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent  F] 
What  can'  i*epentance  do  for  a  man  tkat  cannot  he  peni- 
tent, for  a  man  who  has  only  part  of  penitence,  dis- 
tress of  conscience,  without  the  other  part,  resolution 
of -amendment  r  Johnson. 

675.     0  timed  *  soul !— ]    This  alludes  to  bird-lime* 
*Shakspere  uses  the  same  word  again,  Henry  VL  P.  IT. 

«  *  <*  Madam,  myself  have  UnCd  a  bush  for  her." 

;  '  Steevens. 

,"•€80.    — pat,  now  he  is  praying  \\     Thus  the  folio. 

The  quartos  read — but  now,  &c.  Steevens. 

682.  — That  would  be  scanned;]  1.  e.  that  should 
be  considered,  estimated .  Steevens. 

L  684. 
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684.  /,  his  sole  itft,  ^0  this  same  villain  send]  The 
folio  reads,  Joule  son,  a  reading  apparently  corrupted 
from  the  quarto.  The  meaning  is  plain.  /,  his  only 
sgn9  who  am  bound  to  punish  his  murderer. 

Johnson. 

686,  — hire  and  salary. — ]  Thus  the  folio.  The 
quartos  read — base  and  silly,  .  Steevens. 

695.  Up,  sword ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent ;} 
In  the*  common  editions, 

Up,  sword%  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  time. 

Theobald. 
To  hent  is  used  by  Shakspere  for,  to  seize,  to' catch, 
to  lay  hold  on,    Hent  is,  therefore,  hold,  or  seizure • 
lay  hold  on  him*  sword,  at  a  more  horrid  time. 

Johns ok* 

696.  When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  Mis  rage  ; 

Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  hed\1     So 
in  Marston'a  Insatiate  Countess,  1603  : 
"  Didst  thou  not  kill  him  drunk  ? 
"  Thou  6houldst,  or  in  th'  embraces  of  his  lust.'* 

Stebvbns. 
700.  that  his  heels  may  kith  at  heaven,');  So  i» 

Hey  wood's  Silver  Age,  1613  : 

'«  Whose  heels  tript  up,  hiehU  'gainst  the  firm** 
ment"  Stbeveks. 

702.  As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.—^]  This  speech,  in 
which  Hamlet,  represented  as  a  virtuous  character, 
is  not  content  with  taking  blood  for  blood,  but  con- 
trives damnation  for  the  man  that  he  would  punish, 
it  too  horrible  to  be  read  or  to-be  uttered.  Johwsokv 
9  The 
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The  same  fiend-like  disposition  is  shewn  by  Loda* 
mch,  in  Webster's  Vittoria  Cortmfona,  161s  t 

« lo  have  poison'd 

U  The  handle  of  his  racket;  O,  that,  that  !— 
"  That  while  he  had  been  bandying  at  tennis, 
"  He  might  have  sworn  himself  to  hell,  and 

struck 
"  His  soul  into  the  hazard  1" 
Again,  in  the  third  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Four 
Plays  in  one: 

u  No,  take  him  dead  drunk  now  without  repent- 
once."  St*  evens. 

706*  Pol.  Ht  will  come  straight,  &c]  The  con* 
oealment  of  Polonius  in  the  queen's  chamber,  during 
the*  conversation  between  Hamlet  and  his  mother,  and 
the  manner  of  his  death,  were  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  The  History  of  Hambitt,  bl.  let* 
sig.  D.  "  The  counsellor  entered  secretly  into  the 
queene's  chamber,  and  there  hid  himselfe  behind  the 
arras,  and  long  before  the  queene  and  Hamlet  "came 
thither  $  who  being  craftie  and  politique;,  as  soone  as 
hee  was  within  the  chamber,  doubting  some  treason, 
and  fearing  if  he  should  speake  severely  and  wisely  to 
his  mother,  touching  his  secret  practises,  hee  should 
be  understood,  and  by  that  meanes  intercepted,  used 
his  ordinary  manner  of  dissimulation,  and  began  to 
come  [r.  crow]  like  a  cocke,  beating  with  his  arms 
(in  such  manner  as  cockes  use  to  strike  with  their 
wings)  upon  the  hangings  of  the  chamber;  whereby 

Lij  feeling 
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feeling.something  stirring  under  them,  he  cried  a  rat, 
a  rat,  and  presently  drawing  his  sworde,  thrust  it 
into  the  hangings ;  which  done,  pulled  the  counsellour 
(half-deade)  out  by. the  heeles,  made  an  end  of  kill- 
ing him,  and  being  slaine,  cut  his  body  in  pieces, 
which  he  caused  to  be  boy  led,  and  then  cast  it  into  an 
open  vault  or  privie."  Malon^e. 

709.    —77/  silence  me  e'en  here  : 

Pray  you,  be  round  with  him,"]    Sir  T.  Han* 
mer,  who  is  followed  by  Dr.  Warburton,  reads, 

■     VU  sconce  me  here* 
Retire  to  a  place  of  security.     They  forget  that  the 
contrivance- of  P  lonius  to  overhear  the  conference, 
was  no  more  told  to  the  queen  than  to  Hamlet. — 1*U 
silence  me  even  here,    is,  /'//  use  no  more  words. 

Johnson. 

724.  And— 'would  it  were  not  so! — ]  The  folio 
reads, 

But  would  you  were  not  so.  Henderson. 

732.  How  now,  aratf]  This  (as  Dr.  Farmer  has 
observed)  is  an  expression  borrowed  from  The  History 
oJHambUt,  a  translation  from  the  French  of  Belle- 
forest.      •  Steevens. 

740.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  Shakspere  in- 
tended to  represent  the  queen  as  accessary  to  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  The  surprise  she  here  ex. 
presses  at  the  charge,  seems  to  tend  to  her  exculpa- 
tion. Where  the  variation  is  not  particularly  marked 
out,  we  may  presume,  I  think,  that  the  poet  intended 

to 
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to  tell  his  story  as  it  had  beentold  before.  The  fol- 
-  lowing  extract  therefore  from  TTu  History  ofHamblet, 
bl.  let.  relative  to  this  point,  will  probably  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  reader :  "  Fengon  [the  king  in 
the  present  play]  boldened  and  encouraged  by  such 
impunitie,  durst  venture  to  couple  himself  in  marri- 
age with  her,  whom  he  used  as  his  concubine  during 
good  Horvendille's  life;  in  that  sort  spotting  his  name 
with  a  double  vice,  incestuous  adulterie,  and  paracide 
murther.— This  adulterer  and  infamous  murtherer 
slaundered  his  dead  brother,  that  he  would  have  slaine 
his  wife,  and  that  hee  by  chance  finding  him  on  the 
point  ready  to  do  it,  in  defence  of  the  lady  had  slaine 
him.  The  unfortunate  and  wicked  woman  that  had 
received  the  honour  to  be  the  wife  of  one  of  the  va- 
liantest  and  wisest  princes  in  the  North,  imbased  her* 
selfe  in  such  vile  sort  as  to  falsifie  her  faith  unto  him, 
and,  which  is  worse,  to  marrie  him  that  had  bin  the* 
tyrannous  murtherer  of  her  lawful  husband ;  which 
made  diverse  men  think  that  she  had  beene  the  causer 
of  the  murther,  thereby  to  live  in  her  adultre  without 
controle."    Hyst,  ofHamb.  sig.  C.  1,  2. 

In  the  conference,  however,  with  her  son,  on 
which  the  present  scene  is  founded,  she  strongly  as- 
serts her  innocence  with  respect  to  this  fa& : 

"  I  know  well,  my  sonne,  that  I  have  done  thee 
great  wrong  in  marrying  with  Fengon,  the  cruel 
tyrant  and  murtherer  of  thy  father,  and  my  loyal 
spouse;  but  when  thou  shalt  consider  the  small  meanes 

Liij  of 
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of  resistance,  artd^he!  treason  of  the  palace,  with  the 
little  cause  of  confidence  we  ace  to  expect  or  hope 
for,  of  the  courtiers,  all  wrought  to  his*  will,  as  also 
t|ie  power  he  made  ready  if  I  shouW  have  refused -to 
like  him;  thou  wouldst  rather  excuse,  than  accuse 
me  of  lasciviousness  or  inconstancy,  much  less  ofter 
me  that  wrong  to  suspect  that  ever  thy  mother  CertttA 
once  consented  to  the  death  and  murther  of  her  hus- 
band: swearing  unto  thee  by  the  majestie  of  the  gods, 
that  if  it  had  layne  in  me  to  have  resisted  the  tyrant, 
although  it  had  beene  with  the  losse  of  my  blood,,  yea 
and  of  my  life,  I  would  surely  have  saved  the  life  of 
my  lord  and  husband/'    Ibid.  sig.  D.  4. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  the  drama  neither  the  king 
or  queen  make  so  good  a  defence.  Shakspere  wished 
to  render  them  as  odious  as  he  could,  and  therefore 
has  not  in  any  part  of  the  play  furnished  them  with 
even  the  semblance  of  an  excuse  for  their  conduct. 

Ma-lone. 

I  know  «not  in  what  part  of  this  tragedy  the  king 
aind  queen  could  have  been  expected  to  enter  into  a 
vindication  of  their  mutual  conduct.  The  former, 
indeed,  is  rendered  contemptible  as  well  as  guilty ; 
but  for  the  latter,  our  poet  seems  to  have  felt  all  that 
tenderness  which  the  ghost  reconimends  to  the  imita* 
tion  of  her  son.  Steevbns. 

740.  As  kill  a  king?']  This  interrogation-  may  be 
considered  as  some  hint,  that  the  queen  had  no  hand 
in  the  murder  of  Hamlet's  father*  Steevens. 

755* 
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755'  — *****  9fftkt  rose]  Alluding  to  the  custom 
of  wearing -roses  on  the  side  of  the  face.  See  a  note 
on  a  passage  in  King  John,  act  i.  Warburton. 

-  I  believe.  Dr.  Warburton  is  mistaken  ;  for  it  must 
be  allowed  that  there  is  a  material  difference  between 
an  ornament  worn  on  the  forehead,  and  one  exhibited 
on  the  side  of  the  face*  Some  have  understood  these 
words  to  be  only  ;a  metaphorical  enlargement  of  the 
sentiment  contained  in  the  preceding  line  : 

— blurs  the  grace  and  Mush  of  modesty : 
but  as  the  forehead  is  no  proper  situation  for  a  Mush 
to  be  displayed  in,  we  may  have  recourse  to  another 
explanation.       * 

It  was  once  the  custom  for  those  who  were  be* 
frothed,  to  wear  some  flower  as  an  external  and  con- 
spicuous mark,  of  their  mutual  engagement.    So  in 
Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar  for  April;  - 
"  Bring  coronations  and  sops  in  wine, 
«'  Worn  of  paramours." 

Lyte,  in  his  Herbal,  1578;  enumerates  sops  in. wine 
among  the  smaller  kind  of  single  gilliflowers  or 
pinks. 

Figure  4,  in  the  Morrice-dancc  (a  plate  of  which  is 
annexed  to  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.)  has  a 
flower  fixed  on  his  forehead,  and  seems  to  be  meant 
for  the  paramour  of  the  female  character.  The  flower 
might  be  designed  for  a  rose,  as  the  colour  of  it  is  red 
in  tlue  painted  glass,  though  its  form  is  expressed 
with  as  little  adherence  to  nature  as  that  of  the  mary. 
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gold  in  the  hand  of  the  lady.  It  may,  however, 
conduct  us  to  affix  a  new  meaning  to  the  lines  in  ques- 
tion. This  flower,  as  I  have  since  discovered,  is 
exactly  shaped  like  the  sops  in  wine,  now  called  the 
Deptford  Pink*  Steev  ens. 

759-    —from  the  body  of  contraction — ]    Contradict 
ibr  marriage  contrast .  W a rburton* 

761.    —Heaven's face  doth  glow; 

Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass, 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom, 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  aft.]    The  old  quarto 
reads : 

Heaven's  face  does  glow,  * 

O'er  this  solidity  and  compound  mass, 
With  heated  visage,  as  against  the  doom, 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  aft.  W a rburton. 

The  word  heated,  though  it  agrees  well  enough  with 
glow,  is,  I  think,  not  so  striking  as  tristful,  which 
was,  I  suppose,  chosen  at  the  revisal.  I  believe  the 
whole  passage  now  stands  as  the  author  gave  it.  In 
the  first  reading.  Heaven's  face  glows  with  tristful 
visage;  and,  HeaverCs  face  is  thought-sick.  To  the 
common  reading  there  is  no  just  objection.  John  so  jr. 
766.  That  roars  so  loud,  Sec]  The  meaning  is, 
What  is  this  act,  of  which  the  discovery,  or  mention, 
cannot  be  made,  but  with  this  violence  of  clamour  I 

Johnson* 

— and  thunders  in  the  index  ?]   Mr.  Edwards  ob* 

serves,  that  the  indexes  of  many  old  books  were  at 

that 
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that  time  inserted  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  the 
end,  as  is  now  the  custom.  This  observation  I  have 
often  seen  confirmed. 

So,  in  Othello,  act  ii.  sc.  7. "  an  index  and  ob- 
scure prologue  to  the  history  of  lust  and  foul  thoughts." ' 

Steevens. 
767.     Look  here,  upon  this  piSure,  and  on  this ;]    It 
is  evident  from  the  following  words, 

A  station,  like  the  herald  Mercury,  &c. 
that  these  pictures,  which  are  introduced  as  miniatures 
on  the  stage,  were  meant  for  whole  lengths,  being 
part  of  the  furniture  of  the  queen's  closet. 
"  ■■         *like  Maia's  son  he  stood, 

"  And  shook  his  plumes." Milton,  B.  V. 

Steevens. 
The  introduction  of  miniatures  in  this  place  appears 
to  be  a  modern  innovation.  A  print  prefixed. to 
Rowe's  edition  of  Hamlet,  published  in  1709,  confirms 
Mr.  Steevens's  observation.  There  the  two  royal 
portraits  are  exhibited  as  half-lengths,  hanging  in  the 
Queen's  closet;  and  probably  such  had  been  the 
stage  exhibition,  from  the  time  of  the  original  per- 
formance of  this  tragedy  to  the  death  of  Betterton. 

Malonb. 

770.  Hyperion's  curls;—]  It  is  observable  that 
Hyperion  is  used  by  Spenser  with  the  same  error  in 
quantity*  Farmer. 

I  have  never  met  with  an  earlier  edition  of  Mar- 
ston's  Insatiate  Countess  than  that  in  1603.    In  this  the 

following 
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following  lines  occur,  which  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  Hamlet's  description  of  his  father : 
u  A  donative  he  hath  of  every  god : 
"  Apollo  gave  him  locks,  Jove  his  high  front." 

Stebvkns. 
77^    A  station — ]    Station,  in  this  instance,  does 
not  mean  the  spot  where  anyone  is  placed,  but  the  a&  of 
standing.    So  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  a&  iii.  sc.  3. 

"  Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one.'* 
On  turning  to  Theobald's  first  edition,  I  find  that  he 
had  made  the  same  remark,  and  supported  it  by  the 
same  instance.  The  observation  is  necessary,  for 
otherwise  the  compliment  designed  to  the  attitude  of 
the  king,  would  be  bestowed  on  the  place  where  Mer- 
cury is  represented  as  standing.  Stkevbns. 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven- kissing  hill;]  I  think  it 
not  improbable  that  Shakspere  caught  this  image 
from  Phaer's  translation  of  Virgil  (Fourth  Eneid),  a 
book  that  without  doubt  he  had  read : 

"  And  now  approaching  neere,  the  top  he  seeth 

and  mighty  lims 
"  Of  Atlas,  mountain  tough,  that  heaven  on  boy- 

s  fro  us  shoulders  beares\ — 
w  Therein*  on  ground  with  wings  of  might  doth 

Mercury  arrive, 
41  Then  down  from  thence  right  over  seas  him* 
selfe  doth  headlong  drive." 
In  the  margin  are  these  words ;  "  The  description 

of 
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©f  Mercury**  journey  from  heaven,  along  the  mountain 
Atlas  in  Afrike,  Aa^fo*  on  earth.'*  Ma  lone. 

778.    — like  a  mildew'd  ear, 

Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.*—]    This  al- 
ludes to  Pharaoh's  Dream  in  the  41st  chapter  of  Genesis. 

Steevens. 

yjg,    —wholesome brother.— •]  The  folio  reads:—* 

wholesome  breath.  Henderson* 

781.    — batten—]  «'.  e.  to  grow  fat.    So  in  Claudius 

Titers**  Nero,  16071 

"         and  for  milk 
"  I  batten* d  was  with  blood.'* 
Again,  in  Marlow's  Jew  of  Malta,  1633 : 
"  — make  her  round  and  plump, 
"  And  batten  more  than  you  are  aware.*9 
Bat  is  an  ancient  word  for  increase* .    Hence  the 
adjeftive  batful,  so  often  used  by  Drayton  in  his  Poly* 
albion.  Steevens* 

783.     The  hey-day  in  the  blood ]  This  expression 

•ccurs  in  Ford's  'Tis  Pity  she's  a  Whore,  1633  : 
««  1    ■      must 
41  The  hey-day  of  your  luxury  be  fed 
"  Up  to  a  surfeit  ?"  Steevens.' 

791.    — at  hoodman- blind?]  This  is,  I  suppose,  the 
same  as  bHnaman*  s-bttff.    So,  in  the  Wise  Woman  of 
Hogsden,  1638  : 

"  Why  should  I  play  at  hoodmanMind  9" 
Again,  in  Two  lamentable  Tragedies  in  One,  the  One  a 

Murder  of  Master  Beech,  &c.  tool: 

«•  Pick 
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"  Pick  out  men's  eyes,  and,  tell  tfoem  that's  the 

sport 
€t Of hoodman-blind"  Stsejuins. 

798.  Eyes  without,  &c]  Thit  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing lines  are  omitted  in  the  folio.         S**bvens, 

795.  Could  not  so  mope,]  t  •  t.  could  not  exhibit 
such  marks  of  stupidity.  The  same  word  is  :u*ed  in 
The  Tempest^  sc.  ult.-— 

"  And  were  brought  moping  lather." 

.STEI1T$JfS. 

796.    Rebellious  hell, 

If  thou  canst  mutiny  in  a  matron's  taw,  &c] 
Alluding  to  what  he  had  told,  her  before,  thtt^r 
enormous  conduct  shewed  a  kied  of  possession. 
— What  devjl  was]tt 

That  thus  hath,  #c—    ...  

%  And  again  afterwards : 

For  use  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  nature, . 
And  master  even  the  devil)  or  throw, Aim  out 
With  wondrous  potency.— -  .         ,    WabburtoKv 
797-    —  mutiny— ]    The  old  copies   lead  mtfin?. 
Shakspere  calls  mutineers,  mutines,  in  •  a  subsequent 
scene-  Strik***. 

802.    — reason  panders  will.]    So  the  folio,  I  think 
rightly  j  but  the  reading  of  the  quarto  is  defensible : 
— reason  pardons  will,  JOUNsaN. 

805.  —grained—]  Dyed  in  grain.         Johnson. 

806.  As  will  not  leave  their  tin&,]  The  qu*r*os 
read, 

As  will  leave  there  their  tinc"h  Steevbns, 

808. 
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808.  — incestuous  bedj]  The  folio  has  enseamed, 
that  is,  greasy  bed,  Johnson* 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  use  the  word  inseamed  in  the 
same  sense,  in  the  third  of  their  Four  Plays  in  One  : 
**  His  leachery  instavCd  upon  him."  ' 

In  the  Book  of  HauMyng,  &o  bl.  let.  no  date,  we 
are  told  that  "  Ensaymc  of  a  hauke  is  the  greet." 

In  most  places  it  means  the  grease  or  oil  with  which 
clothiers  besmear  their  w'oolv  to  make  it  draw  out  in 
spinning.  Incestuous  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  1611. 

STE  EVENS. 

In  the  west  of  England,  the  inside  fat  of  a  goose, 
when  dissolved  by  heat,  is  called  its  seam  ;  and  Sbak- 
spere  has  used  the  word  iii  the  same  sense  in  his 
Troilus  and  Cressida  : 

« 

«« Shall  the  proud  lord, 

"  That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam." 

Henley. 
8t6.    •— vice  ef  kings  ;]     A  low  mimick  of  kings. 
The  vice  is  the  fool  of  a  farce  5  from  whom  the  mo- 
dem Punch is  descended.  Johnson. 
818.     That  from  a  shelf   Arc]     This  is  said  not 
unmeaningly,  but  to  shew,  that  the  usurper  came  not 
to  the  crown  by  any  glorious  villany  that  carried  dan- 
ger with  it,* but  by  the  low  cowardly  theft  of  a  com- 
mon pilferer.                                        Warburton. 
8s  1.    A  king  of  'shreds  and  patches  :]    This  is  said, 
pursuing  the  idea  of  the  vice  of  kings.    The  vice  was 
dressed  as  a  fool,  in  a  coat  of  party-coloured  patches. 

Johnson. 
M  823. 
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S23.    — ^rottr-*-]    The  folio  -reads  >w. 

H*FDERfO(fv 

826.  —lapsed  in  time  and  passion,—]-  That,  hav- 
ing suffered  time  to  j/*)*,  and  passion  to  aw/,  /tf'f  £^ 
Sec.  Johnson, 

833.    Conceit  <*«  weakest  todies  strongest  works  :] 
Conceit  for  imagination.    So,  in  the  Jfaf  1  ofLncrue  c 
"  And  the  conceited  painter  was  so  nioe." 

Nf  ALONE.' 

841.  —  /#«  /^  t«  excrements.]  The  hairs  are 
excrementitious,  that  is,  without  life  or  sensation » 
yet  those  very  hairs,  as  if  they  had  life,  start  up,4fcc« 

ParE. 

857.  My  father,  in  his  habit  as  ke  iw'd!]  If  the 
poet  means  by  this  expression,  that  his  father  appear- 
ed in  his  own  familiar  habit,  he  has  either  forgot  that 
he  had.  originally  introduced  him  m  armour,  or  musr 
have  meant  to  vary  his  dress  at  this  his  last  appear* 
ance.  The  difficulty  might  perhaps  foe  a  little  obvi- 
ated by  pointing  the  line  thus  : 

My  father — in  his  habit — as  ke  liv'd.    SteevbWs. 

86a.  Ecstasy  /]  Ecstasy  in  this  place,  and'  many 
others,  means  a  temporary  alienation  of  mind,  afiu 
So,  in  EHostoLibidinoso,  a  novel,  by  John  Hinde,  1606 1 
«  — that  bursting  out  of  an  ecstacy  wherein  she  hae) 
long  stood,  like  one  beholding  Medusa's  head,  la- 
menting/' Sec.  Stbbvens. 

874.  — do  not  spread  the  compost,  Sec]  Do  not,  by 
any  new  indulgence,  heighten  your  former  offences. 

Johnson. 
878. 
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S^8.    —ciwtf,— 3    That  is,  bend  and  truckle*    Fr. 
mmrber.  .  So,  in  Pierce  Plowman  ; 

.  "Then  I  courbid  on  my  knees,"  &c. 

Stebvens, 
884*     73rt  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat, 

Of  habit's  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  tAts;"]  This 
passage  is  left  out  in  the  two  elder  folios  *  'it  is  cer- 
tainly corrupt,  and  the  players  did  the  discreet  part 
to'Stlflo  what  they  did  not  understand.  Habit's-  devil 
eesrtairdy  arose  from  some  conceited  tamperer  with  the 
tefet,:  who  thought  it  was  necessary,  in  contrast  to 
«4prf«  The  emendation  of  the  text  I  owe  to  the  saga*. 
city  of  Dr.  Thirl  by : 

Thai  monster  custom,  mho  all  sense  doth  eat 

Of  habits  evil,  is  angel,  &c.  Theobald. 

I  think  Thirlby's  conjecture  wrong,   though  the 

sfttceeding editors  have  followed  it;   angel  and  devU 

are  evidently  opposed.  J  o hnso n -. 

890.    ~*-tke  next,  mote  easy  ;]    This  passage,  as  far 

n$  potency,,  is  omitted  in  the  folio*  Steevens* 

903.    One  word  more,  &c]    This  passage  1  have 

ze&tored  from  the  quartos.  S t  e  e  v  e  n  s*. 

907.    —his  mouse  \\   Mouse  was  once  a  term  of  en* 

dcarment.    So  in  Warner's  Albion's  England,  1602, 

B.JJ.  chap.  10. 

"  God  bless  thee  mouse,  the  bridegroom  said,"  &c. 

Agaiar  in  the  Menctchivti,  1595  :  "  Shall  I  tell  thee* 

vmstnmut?  I  never  look  upon  thee,  but  1  am  quite 

out  of  love  with  jny  wife."  Steevens. 

Mij  90S. 
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.    908.    *~reechy  kisses,]     Reecky  is  smoky.     The 
author  meant  to  convey  a  coarse  idea,  and  was  not 
very  scrupulous .  in  his  choice  of  an  epithet.    The 
same,  however,  is  applied  with  greater  propriety  to 
the  neck  of  a  cook-maid  in  Coriolanus.    Again,  ia 
Hans  Beer-Pot's  Invisible  Comedy,  2618* 
«  —bade  him  go 
"  And  wash  his  face,  he  look'd  so  reechily, 
"  Like  bacon  hanging  on  the  chimney's  roof.** 

Ste  EVENS* 
Reechy  is  certainly  not  smoky,  but  in  an  abusive  sig- 
nification.    It  properly  means,  steaming  with  exsuda- 
tion,  and  seems  to  have  been  selected,  to  convey,  ia 
this  place,  its  grossest  import.  Henley. 

.    git*     That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness, 

But  mad  in  craft. — ]  The  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  see  Dr.  Farmer's,  extract  fr°ra  the  old 
quarto  Historie  ofHamblet,  of  which  he  Jiad  a  fragment 
only  in  his  possession. — "  It  was  not  without  cause, 
and  juste  occasion,  that  my  gestures,  countenances, 
and  words,  seeme  to  proceed  from  a  madman,  and 
that  I  desire  to  haue  all  men  esteeme  mee  wholy  de- 
priued  of  sence  and  reasonable  understanding,  bycause 
I  am  well  assured,  that  he  that  hath  made  no  consci- 
ence to  kill  his  owne  brother  (accustomed  to  murthers, 
and  allured  with  desire  of  gouernement  without  con- 
troll  in  his  treasons)  will  not  spare  to  saue  hiiuselfe 
with  the  like  crueltie,  in  the  blood  and  flesh  of  the 
loyns  of  his  brother,  by  him  massacred :  and  there- 
fore it  is  better  for  me  to  fayne  madnesse,  then  to  use 

my 
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ray  right  sences  as  nature  hath  bestowed  them  upon 
me.  The  bright  shining  dearnes  thereof  I  am  forced 
to  hide  under  this  shadow  of  dissimulation,  as  thesun 
doth  hir  beams  vnder  some  great  cloud,  when  the 
wether  in  summer  time  ouercasteth :  the  face  of  a 
madman  serueth  to  couer  my  gallant  countenance, 
and  the  gestures  of  a  fool  are  fit  for  me,  to  the-end 
that,  guiding  myself  wisely  therin,  I  may  preserue  myr 
life  for  the  Danes  and  the  memory  of  my  late  deceased 
father,  for  that  the  desire  of  reuenging  his  death  is  so 
ingrauen  in  my  heart,  that  if  I  dye  not  shortly,  1  hope 
to  take  such  and  so  great  vengeance,  that  these  coun- 
tryes  shall  for  euer  speake  thereof.  Neuerthelesse  I 
must  stay  the  time,  meanes,  and  occasion,  lest  by 
making  ouer  great  hast,  I  be  now  the  cause  of  mine 
own  sodaine  mine  and  ouerthrow,  and  by  that  meanes 
end,  before  I  beginne  to  effect  my  hearts  desire  t  hee 
that  hath  to  doe  with  a  wicked,  disloyal  1,  cruel],  and 
discourteous  man,  must  vse  craft,  and  politike  inuen* 
tions,  such  as  a  fine  witte  can  best  imagine,  not  to 
discouer  his  interprise :  for  seeing  that  by  force  I  can- 
not effect  my  desire,  reason  alloweth  me,  by  dissimu- 
lation, snbtiKtie,  and  secret  practices,  to  proceed, 
therein. "  Steevens. 

914.    — a  gib,]    So  in  Drayton's  Epistle  from  E&* 
iter, Cob  ham  to  Duke  Humphrey  : 

41  And  call  me  beldam,  gi&9  witch,  night-mare, 
trot/' 

Gib  was  a  common  name  for  a  cat.   So  in  Chaucer** 
Rem.  of  the  Rose,  ver.  6204 : 

Miij  «— ; $**** 
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"  — gibbt  our  cat, 
"  That  waiteth  mice  and  rats  to  killen." 

Steevens, 
917.     Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house* s  top, 

Let  the  birds  fiy ;— ]  Sir  John  Suckling,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  may  possibly  allude  to  the  same 
story  :  "  It  is  the  story  of  the  jackanapes  and  the  par- 
tridges ;  thou  starest  after  a  beauty  till  it  is  lost  to 
thee,  and  then  let'st  out  another,  and  starest.  after 
that  till  it  is  gone  too."   '  Warns*. 

919.     To  try  conclusions ]  i.  e;  experiments. 

Stbevens. 
924.  I  must  to  England  \—]  Shakspere  does  not 
inform  us  how  Hamlet  came  to  know  that  he  was  to 
be  sent  to  England.  Rosencrantz  and  Guildensterne 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  king's  intentions  fdr 
the  first  time  in  the  very  last  scene ;  and  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  communication  with  the 
prince  since  that  time.  Add  to  this,  that  in  a  subse- 
quent scene,  when  the  king,  after  the  death  of  Polo- 
nius,  informs  Hamlet  he  was  to  go  to  England,  he 
expresses  great  surprise,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  any 
thing  of  it  before. — This  last,  however,  may  per- 
haps be  accounted  for,  as  contributing  to  his  design 
of  passing  for  a  madman .  Ma  lone. 

9*6.     There's  letters  seaTd,  &c]    The  nine  follow* 
Jng  verses  are  added  out  of  the  old  edition.        Pope. 
9*7.    — adders  fang' d,]    That  is,  adders  with  their 
Jongs f  or  poisonous  teeth,  undrawn.     It  has  been  the 
practice  of  mountebanks  to  boast  the  efficacy  of  their 

antidotes 
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antidotes  by  playing  with  vipers,  hut  they  first  dis- 
abled their  fangs.  Johnson. 
936*  —  the  guts—]  The  word  guts  was  not  an- 
ciently so  offensive  to  delicacy  as  it  is  at  present  5  but 
was  used  by  Lilly  (who  made  the  fir  it  attempt  to 
polish  our  language)  in  his  serious  compositions. 
So  in  his  Midas,  1592  :  "  Could  not  the  treasure  of 
Phrygia,  nor  the  tributes  of  Greece,  nor  mountains  in 
the  East,  whose  guts  are  gold,  satisfy  thy  mind  ?"  In 
short,  guts  was  used  where  we  now  use  entrails, 
Stanyhurst  often  has  it  in  his  translation  of  Virgil, 

"  Pecloribua  inhians  spirantia  consulit  exta.*' 
u  She  weens  her,  fortune  by, guts  hoate  smoake  to 
coaster."  Stebvkns. 

940.  Come,  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you :] 
Shakspere  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  management  of 
the  story  ot  this  play,  the  most  striking  circumstances 
of  which  arise  so  early  in  its  formation,  as  not  to  leave 
him  room  for  a  conclusion  suitable  to  the  importance 
of  its. beginning.  After  this  last  interview  with  the 
Ghost,  the  character  of  Hamlet  lias  lost  all  its  conse- 
quence. Stebven.4, 
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Iris  play  is  printed  in  the  old  editions  without  any 
separation  of  the  acls.  The  division  is  modern  and 
arbitrary;  and  is  here  not  very  happy,  for  the 
pause  is  made  at  a  time  when  there  is  more  conti- 
nuity of  action  than  in  almost  any  other  of  the  scenes. 

JOHNSOK. 

Line  4.    Bestow  this  place  en  us  a  Utile  while.]    litis 

line  is  wanting  in  the  folio.  Stebvshs  • 

5.    —my  good  lord, — ]    The  quartos  read— i*mk 

man  lord.  Steevews. 

io.    — out  of  haunt,]    Out  of  haunt,  means  cut  of 

$smpany.    So  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  Dido  and  her  Sichasos  shall  want  troops*     '  ' 
"  And  all  the  haunt  be  ours." 
Again,  in  Warner's  Albion's  England,  1602,  Book  V, 
chap.  26. 

"  And  from  the  smith  of  heaven's  wife  allure  the 
amorous  haunt,'1 
The  pface  where  men  assemble,  is  often  poetically 
called  the  haunt  of  men.    So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 
"  We  talk  here  in  the  publick  haunt  of  men/? 

STKEVEtfS, 

so*.  — like  some  ore,]  Shakspere  seems  to  think  ore 
to  be  or,  that  is,  gold.  Base  metals  have  ore  no  less, 
than  precious.       *  Johns  ok. 

Minerals 
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ffynerjals  are  mines.  So,  in  the  Golden  Remains  of 
Hales  of  Eton,  1673,  p.  34.  Controversies  of  the 
times  like  "  Spirits  in  the  minerals,  with  all  their 
labour  nothing  is  done."  St  £  evens. 

42  •     Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter, 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank. 
Transports  its  poison' d  shot,  may  miss  our  name, 
And  hit  the  womdless  air* — Oy   come  away  1] 
Mr.  Pope  takes  notice,  that  I  replace  some  verses 
that  were  imperfect  (and,  though  of  a  modern  date, 
seem  to  be  genuine),  by  inserting  two  words.    But  to 
see  what  an  accurate  and  faithful  collator  he  is,  I  pro* 
duced  these  verses  in  my  Shakspere  Restored,  from  a 
quarto  edition  of  Hamlet,  printed  in  1637,  aQd  naP** 
pened  to  say,  that  they  had  not  the  authority  of  any 
earlier  date  in  print,  that  I  knew  of,  than  that  quarto* 
Upon  the  strength  of  this  Mr,  Pope  comes  and  calls 
the  lines  modern,  though  they  are  in  the  quartos  of 
1605  and  1611,  which  I  had  not  then  seen,  but  both 
of  which  Mr.  Pope  pretends  to  have  collated*    The 
yerses  carry,  the  very  stamp  of  Shakspcre  upon  them. 
The  coin,  indeed,  has  been  dipt  from .  our.  first  re- 
ceiving it,  but  it  is  not  so  diminished,  but  that  with  a 
small  assistance  we  may  hope  to  make  it  pa6s  current. 
I  am  far  from  affirming,  that,  by  inserting  the  words, 
For  haply,  slander,  I  have  given  the  poet's  very  words ; 
but  the  supplement  is  such  as  the  sentiment  naturally 
seems  to.  demand.    The  poet  has  the  same  thought, 
concerning  the  diffusive  powers  of  slander,  in  another 
of  his  plays : 

« No, 
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«'  No,  'til  slander ; 

•«  Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose 

tongue 
** Out-venoms  all   the  worms*  of  Nile,   whose 

breath 
"  Rides- on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  bdy 
44  All  corners  of  the  world/'    Cymktline. 

Theobald. 
47.    —Rut  soft,"]    I  have  added  these  two  wosdi 
from  die  quartos.  Stsbtbvs* 

64.  — like  sn  ape,—]  The  quarto  has  upplc,  which 
is  gdncrally  followed.  The  folk*  has  mptf  winch 
JHamner  has  received,  and  illustrated  with  the  follow* 
ing  note: 

"  It  is  the  way  of  monkies  m  eating,  to  throw  that 
part  of  their  food,  which  they  take  up  firsts  into  a 
pouch  they  are  provided  with  on  the  side  of  their  jawt 
and  then  they  keep  it,  till  thsy  have  done  with  the 
rest/*  Jojwaov* 

Surely  this  should  be  "  like  ati  *pe9  an  apple" 

Farmes. 
73.     The  body  is  with  the  king, — ]    This  answer  I 
do  not  comprehend.    Perhaps  it  should  be,  Tkt  bodbf 
is  not  with  the  king,  for  the  Aisg  is  not  with  the  tody*. 

Johnson. 
Perhaps  it  may  mean  this.  The  body  is  in  the 
king's  house  (1.  t.  tlie  present  lung's),  yet  the-  kiqg 
(1*.  e.  he  who  should  have  been  king)  is  not  wkjt  the 
body.  Intimating. that  the  usurper  is  here,  the  true 
king  in  a  better  place.    Or  it  may  mean— lit  guik  ^f 

the 
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the  wander  lies  with  the  king,  but  the  king  is  not  where 
tie  Myites.  The  affe&ed  obscurity  of  Hamlet  must 
excuse  so  many  attempts  to  procure  something  like  a 
meaning.  Steevens. 

75.  GuiL  A  thing,  my  lord.? 

Ham.  Of  nothing;]  So,  in  the  Spanish  tra- 
gedy: 

**  In  troth,  my  lord,  it  is  a  thing  of  nothing." 
And  in  one  of  Harvey's  Letters,  "  a  silly  bug-beare* 
a  sorry  puffeof  winde,  a  thing  of  nothing."  Farmer. 
So,  in  Decker's  Match  me  in  London,  1631  : 
"  At  what  dost  thou  laugh  ? 
"  At  a  thing  of  nothing,  at  thee.** 
Again,  in  Look  about  you,  1600: 

*<  And  believe  a  little  thing  would  please  her, 
**  A  very  little  thing,  a  thing  of  nothing . ' ' 

Steevens. 
Mr.  Steevens  has  given  here  many  parallelisms : 
trot  the  origin  of  ail  is  to  be  looked  for,  I  believe,  in 
the  144th  Psalm,  ver*  5.  u  Maa  is  like  a  thing  of 
nought.  '•  You  must  have  observed,  that  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
English,  furnished  our  old  writers  with  many  forms 
of  expression,  some  of  which  are  still  in  use. 

Whallby, 

76.  — Hide fox,— ]  There  is  a  play  among  chil- 
dren called,  Hide  fix,  and  all  erfter.  Hanmer. 

The  same  sport  is  alluded  to  in  Decker's  Satiro- 
mastix;  *<  —our  unhandsome-faced  poet  does  play  at 

bo-peep 
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bo-peep  with  your  grace,  and  cries — All  kid,  a%&oyt 

do." 

This  passage  is  not  in  the  quarto.  St ee tens. 

104.     Alas,  alas!]  This  speech,  and  the  following, 

are  omitted  in  the  folio.  St  be  v  ins. 

122.  With  fiery  quickness:"]    These  words  axe  net 
in  the  quartos.  Steevbhs. 

123.  — the  wind  at  help,]    t.  e.' at  hand,  ready,— 
ready  to  help  or  assist  you.  Remarks. 

144.  set 

•  Our  sovereign  process ;-— ]  To  set,  is  an  expres- 
sion taken  from  the  gaming-table.  Steetens. 
146.     By  letters  conjuring — ]  Thus,  the  folio.    The 
quarto  reads, 

By  letters  congruing.,  St  sevens. 

The  reading  of  the  folio  is  supported  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in    The  Hy story  of  Hambkt,   bl.  let. 

" making  the  king  of  England   minister  of  his 

massacring  resolution ;  to  whom  he  proposed  to  send 
him  [Hamlet],  and  by  letters  desire  him  to  put  him 'to 
<Jeath."    So,  also,  by  a  subsequent  line : 
"  Ham,  Wilt  thou  know 
"  The  eftecl:  of  what  I  wrote  * 
"  Hor,  Ay,  good  my  lord. 
€(  Ham*  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king,** 
&c. 
The  circumstances  mentioned  as  inducing  the  king 
to  send  the  prince  to  England,  rather  than*  elsewhere, 
are  likewise  found  in  The  Hystory  o/Hamblet. 

Malone. 

*S3- 
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ifg.  Craves — — ]  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio 
—•claims.  Steevens. 

160.  Good  sir,  &c]  The  remaining  part  of  this 
scene  is  omitted  in  the  folio*  Steevens. 

f86.  —chief  good,  and  market — ]  If  his  highest 
good,  and  that  for  which  he  sells  his  time,  be  to  sleep 
and  feed.  Johnson. 

i88i  *~large  discourse,"]  Such  latitude  of  compre- 
hension, such  power  of  reviewing  the  past,  and  anti- 
cipating the  future.  Johnson. 

805.  ■    Rightly,  to  be  great 

Is  not  to  stir  without;  &c.  ]  This,  passage  I 
have  printed  according  to  the  copy.  The  sentiment 
of  Shakspere  is  partly  just,  and  partly  romantick. 

.     ■  1  :  -Rightly  to  he  great, 

Is  not  te-  stir  mthout  great  argument ; 
'is  exa&fy  philosophical. 

v    Bat  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw, 
WAtn  honour* s  at  the  stake, 
is  the  idea  of  a  modern  hero.    But  then,  says  he,  honour 
is  an  argument,  or  subjetl  of  debate,  sufficiently  great, 
end  when  honour  is'  at  stake,  we  must  find  cause  of 
quarrel  in  a  straw,  Johnsqn. 

210.     Excitements  of  my  reason,  and  my  blood,"]  Pro- 
vocations which  excite  both  my  reason  and  my  passions 
ifo  vengeance.         ••  Johnson. 

21 6.     — continent]     Continent,-  in  our  author,  means 
•that  which •  comprehends  or  encloses.     So,  in  King 
Lear :         —  ♦ 

•    .  -  "  Jive  your  concealing  continents."    St* evens.. 

N  225. 
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2«5.  Spurns  enviously  at  straws; — ]  Envy  is  much 
oftcner  put  by  our  poet  (and  those  of  his  time)  for 
direct  aversion,  than  for  malignity  conceived  at  the  sight 
of  another's  excellence  or  happiness.  Steevens.. 

228.  — to. collection,  j — ]  t.  e.  to  deduce  conse. 
quences  from  such  premises.     So,  in  Cymbeline,  scene 

the  last : 

<<  —whose  containing 
"  Is  so  from  sense  to  hardness,  that  I  can 
"  Make  no  collection  of  it." 
See  the  note  on  this  passage,  Ste evens. 

—rthey  aim  at  it,]  The  quartos  read— they  yawn 
at  it. 

To  aim  is  to  guess.  Stebvbns. 

832.  Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily.]  s.  e. 
though  her  meaning- cannot  be  certainly  collected,  yet 
there  is  enough  to  put  a  mischievous  interpretation  to 
it.  Warburton. 

That  unhappy  once  signified  mischievous,  may  be 
known  from  P.  Holland's  translation  of  Pliny's  Nal. 
Hist.  Book  XIX.  ch.  7.  "  the  shrewd  and  unhappie 
foules  which  lie  upon  the  lands,  and  eat  up  the  seed 
new  sowne."    We  still  use  unluchy  in  the  same  sense. 

Steevbns. 

233..  'Tweregood,  she  were  spoken  with  ; — ]  These 
lines  are  given  to  the  queen  in  the  folio,  and  to 
Horatio  in  the  quarto* 

I  think  the  two  first  lines  of  Horatio's  speech  be* 
iong  to  him,  the  rest  to  the  queen.      Blackstons. 
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237.  Wf  some  great  amis*  :]  Shakspere  is  riot  sin- 
gular in  his  use  of  this  word  as  a  substantive*  So,  ia* 
the  Arraignment  of  Parity  1584 : 

"  Gracious  forbearers  of  this  world's  amiss/* 
Again,  in  Lilly's  Woman  in  the  Moon,  1597  : 

"  Pale  be  my  looks  to  witness  my  antes" 
Again,  in  Greene's  Disputation  between  a  HeConeycdttheri 
&c.  1592 ;  "  — revive  in  them  die  memory  of  my 
great  amu."  Si'eeVbns. 

242.  How  should  I  your  true  love,  8cc.  ]  There  is  ntf 
port  of  this  play,  in  its  representation  on  the  stagey  is 
more  pathetick  than  this  scene,  which  I  suppose  pro* 
ceeds  from  the  utter  insensibility  of  Ophelia  to  her 
own  misfortunes. 

A  great  sensibility,  or  none  at  all,  seems  to  produce 
the  same  effeft.  In  tire  latter,  the  audience  supply 
what  she  wants,  and  with  the  former  they  sympathize* 

Sir  J.  Reynolds* 

244*    By  his  cockle  hat,  and  staff, 

And  by  his  sandal  shoon,"]  This  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  pilgrim.  While  this  kind  of  devotion  was  in 
favour,  love-intrigues  were  carried  on  under  that 
mask.  Hence  the  old  ballads  and  novels  made  pil- 
grimages the  subjeft&of  their  plots.  The  cockle-shell 
hat  was  one  of  the  essential  badges  of  this  vocation : 
for  the  chief  places  of  devotion  being  beyond  sea,  or 
on  the  coasts,  .the  pilgrims  were  accustomed  to  put 
cockle-shells  upon  their  hats,  to  denote  the  intention 
or  performance  of  their  devotion.        Wakburton., 

Nij  So, 
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So,  in  Green's  Never  too  Late,  161 6,  a  pilgrim  is 
described : 

"  A  hat  of  straw  like  to  a  swain, 
4i  Shelter  for  the  sun  and  rain, 
"  With  a  Kolhp-shtll,  before,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Old  Wives  Tale,  by  George  Peele, 
1595 :  "  *  W*M  8lve  tnee  a  Palmer's  staff  of  yvorie, 
and  a  scallop-shell  of  beaten  gold."   .         Stbbybns. 
257.    Larded  alt  with  sweet  footers :]    The  expres- 
sion is  taken  from  cookery.  Johnson. 
858.  ~  — did  go.]    The  old  editions  read— did  not 
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261,  — the  owl  was  a  Baker's  daughter.]  This  was 
a  legendary  story,  which  both  Dr.  Johnson ,  and  my- 
self have  read,  yet  in  what  book  at  least  I.  cannot 
recollect.  Our  Saviour  being  refused  bread  by  the 
daughter  of  a  Bakery  is  described  as  punishing  her  by 
turning  her  into  an  owU  Steevens. 

267.     To-morrow  is,  &c]    Without  doubt, 
"  Good-norrow,  'tis  Saint  Valentine's  day. 

Farmer. 

271.  — don'd  his  clothes,]  To  dm,  is  to  do. on,  to 
put  on,  as  doff  is  to  do  off,  put  off,  Ste evens. 

272.  And  dupt  the  chamber-door ;]  To  dup,  is  to 
do  up ;  to  lift  the  latch.     It  were  easy  to  write, 

And  opM      ■  t  Johnson. 

To  dup  was  a  common  contraction  of  to  do  up.  So 
in  Damon  and  Pythias,  1582 :  "  — the  porters  are 
drunk,  will  they  not  dup  the  gate  to-day  ?" 

Lord 
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Lord  Surrey,  in  his  translation  of  the  second  ^Eneid, 
renders  Panduniur  porta,  Sec.  "  The  gates  cast  up, 
we  issued  out  to  play."  The  phrase  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  either  from  doing  up  the  latch,  or  draw, 
ing  up  the  portcullis.  Again,  in  the  Cooke's  Play,  in 
the  Chester  collection  of  mysteries,  MS.  Harl.  1013/ 
p.  140. 

"  Open  up  helUgates  anon/9 

It  appears  from  Martin  Mark-air*  Apologie  to  the  BeU 

man  of  London,  1610,  that  in  the  cant  of  gypsies,  &d 

Dvp  the  gigger,  signified  to  open  the  door.    St  E  B  v  fi n  s  • 

277.    By  Gis, — ]  I  rather  imagine  it  should  be  read, 

By  Civ 

That  is,  by  St,  Cecily.  Johnson. 

—by  Saint  Charity ,]  Saint  Charity  h  a  known 
saint  among  the  Roman  Catholicks,  Spenser  men- 
tions her,  Eclog.  5,  855. 

••  Ah  dear  lord,  and  sweet  Saint  Charity!" 
I  find,  by  Gisse,  used  as  an  adjuration,  both  by  Gas- 
-coigne  in  his  Poems,  by  Preston  in  his  Camhyses,  and 
in  the  comedy  of  See  me,  and  see  me  not,  1618 : 

*'  By  Gisse  I  swear,  were  I  so  fairly  wed,"  &c. 
Again,  in  King  Edward  f.  1599: 

*•  By  Gis,  fair  lords,  ere  many  daies  be  past/* 
&c. 
Again,  in  Heywood's  afld  Epigram,  Fourth  Hundred : 

"  Nay,   by  Gis,   he  looketh  on  you,  maister, 
quoth  he." 
Again,  in  The  Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington, 
1601; 

N  i  i  j  "  Therefore, 


i 
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«  Therefore,  sweet  master,  for  Saint  Charity." 

Stbbvens. 

In  the  scene  between  the  bastard  Faulconbridge, 
and  the  friars  and  nurme  in  the  first  part  of  Tke  trouble- 
some Raignc  of  King  John,  (edit.  1779,  p.  256,,  &c.) 
the  nunne  swears  by  Gis,  and  the*  friers  pray  to  Saint 
Witkold,  (another  obsolete  saint  mentioned  in  King 
Lear,  act  Hi.)  and  adjure  him  by  Saint  Charitie  to  hear 
them.  Blackstonb. 

By  Gis 

There  is  not  the  least  mention  of  any  saint  whose 
name  corresponds  with  this,  either  in  the  Roman 
Calendar,  the  service  in  Uswn  Sacrum,  or»in  the  Bene- 
diclionary  of  Bishop  Athelwold.  1  believe  the  word 
to  be  only  a  corrupted  abbreviation  of  Jesus,  the  let- 
ters J.  H.  S.  being  anciently  all  that  was  set  down  to 
denote  that  sacred  name,  on  altars,  the  cavers  of 
books;  Sec.  Ridley. 

b8o.  By  cock,— — ]  This  is  likewise  a  corruption 
of  the  sacred  name.  Many  instances  of  it  are  given 
in  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act  of  the  Second 
Part  of  King-Henry  IV.  St b b  vbn  s . 

282.  He  answers.}  These  words  I  have  added  from 
the  quartos.  Stbbvens. 

290.     Come,  my  coach!   good  night,  ladies ;  good 

•night, ]    In  Marlow's  Tamburlaine,  1591,  Zabina 

in  her  frenzy  uses  the  same  expression : 

"  Hell  make  ready  my  coach,  my  chair,  my  jewels, 
I  come,  I  come."  Malonb, 

301* 
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301*    —£«(  greenly,]  But  unsiil/ulfy;  with  green- 
ness}  that  is,  without  maturity  of  judgment. 

Johnson. 

302.    In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  fun  :—}    All  the 
modern  editions  that  I  have  consulted,  give  it, 

In  private  to  inter  him ;— 
That  the  words  now  replaced  are  better,  I  do  not 
undertake  to  prove;  it  is  sufficient  that  they  are 
Shakspere's :  if  phraseology  is  to  be  changed  as  words 
grow  uncouth  by  disuse,  or  gross  by  vulgarity,  the 
history  of  every  language  will  be  lost  5  we  shall  no 
longer  have  the  words  of  any  author;  and,  as  these 
alterations  will  be  often  unskilfully  made,  we  shall  in 
time  have  very  little  of  his  meaning.  Johnson. 

This  expression  is  used  in   The  Revenger's  Tragedy^ 

1609  : 

a he  died  like  a  politician 

*  *  •  I  a  hugger  •mugger.*  * 
Shakspere  probably  took  the  expression  from  the 
following  passage  in  Sir  T.  North's  translation  of 
Plutarch :— «*'  Antonius  thinking  that  his  body  should 
be  honourably  buried,  and  not  in  hugger-mugger." 

It  appears  from  Greene's  Groundwork  of  Coneycatch- 
%ngt  i$9C|  that  to  hugger  was  to  lurk  about. 

Steevens. 
307.    Feeds  on  his  wonder,—]    The  folio  reads^ 
Keeps  on  his  wonder ,— 
The  quarto, 

Feeds  on  this  wonder*—** 

Thus 
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Thus  the  true  rea'ding  is  picked  out  from  between 
them.  Johnson. 

310.  Wherein  necessity,  &c]  Wherein,  that  is,  in 
which  pestilent  speeches  necessity,  or  the  obligation  of  an 
accuser  to  support  his  charge,  will  nothing  stick.  Sec. 

Johnson. 
313.     Like  to  a  murdering  piece, — ]    Such  a  piece  as 
assassins  use,  with  many  barrels.     It  is  necessary  to 
apprehend' this,  to  see  the  justness  of  the  similitude. 

Warborton. 
This  explanation  of  Dr.  Warburton  is  right ;  and 
a  passage  in  The  Double  Marriage  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  will  justify  it : 

"  And,  like  a  murdering  piece,  aims  not  at  one, 
"  But  all  that  stand  within  the  dangerous  level." 

Steevens. 

Both  this  passage,  and  the  context  of  Shakspere, 

shew,  that  the  murdering  piece  had  not  many  barrels, 

but  one,  very  capacious ;   or,  in  other  words,  was, 

what  is  now  styled  a  blunderbuss.  Hen  let. 

315.  Alach!  &c]  This  speech  of  the  queen  is 
omitted  in  the  quartos.  Stbbvens. 

316.  . — my  Switzcrs? ]    Mr.  Reed  remarks, 

that  in  many  of  our  old  plays,  the  guards  attendant 
on  kings  are  called  Switzers ;  without  any  regard  to 
the  country  where  the  scene  lies,  and  cites  in  particu- 
lar, Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Noble  Gentleman^  act  iii. 
scene  1. 

*< ..    1      was  it  not 
EfJi{T><  Some  place  of  gain,  as  clerk  to  the  great  band 

"Of 
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"  Of  marrow -bones,  that  people  call  the  Switzers  ? 
u  Men  made  of  beef  and  sarcenet  V* 
319.    The  ocean,  ever-peering  o/his  list,]    Tlie  lists 
are  the  barriers  which  the  spectators  of  a  tournament 
must  not  pass.  Johnson. 

330.  0y  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs.] 
Hounds  run  counter  when  they  trace  the  trail  back- 
wards- Johnson. 
.  341.  —unsmirched  hrozo]  u  e.  clean,  not  defiled. 
To  besmirch,  our  author  uses,  acli.  sc.  5. 

Steevens. 
374.    — life-rend* ring  pelican,]    So,  in  the  ancient 
Interlude  of  Nature,  bl.  let.  no  dates 

u  Who  taught  the  cok  hys  watche-howres  to  ob- 
serve, 
u  And  syng  of  corage  wyth  shryll  throte  on  hye  i 
u  Who  taught  the  pellycan  her  tender  hart   to 

carve  ? — 
te  For  she  nolde  suffer  her  byrdys  to  dye  V9 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  this  account  of  the 
bird  is  entirely  fabulous.  Steevens. 

380.  — to  your  judgment  'pear,]  So  the  quarto;  the 
folio,  and  all  the  later  editions,  read, 

to  your  judgment  pierce, 
less  intelligibly.  Johnson. 

This  elision  of  the  verb  to  appear ,  is  common  to 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     So,  in  The  Maid  in  the  Mill; 
u  They  'pear  so  handsomely,  I  will  go  forward." 
.  Again, 

«  And 
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"  Aftd  where  they  'pear  80  excellent  in  little, 
u  They  will  but  flame  in  great."       Steevens. 
394.     They  bore  him  bare-faCd  on  the  bier,  &c]    So, 
*n  Chaucer's  Knight's  TaU%  late  edit.  yer.  2879  * 
"  Jle  laid  him  bare  the  visage  on  the  bere, 
"  Therwith  he  wept  that  pitee  was  to  here." 

Steevens, 

.  400.    sing,  Down-a-down. ]    Perhaps  yShak- 

Apere  alludes  to  Phetbes  Sonnet,  by  Thomas  Lodge, 
which  the  reader  may  find  in  England's  Helicon,  1614 : 
M  Downe  a-downe, 
-"  Thus  Phillis  sung, 
u  By  fancy  once  distressed,  &c. 
€t  And  so  sing  I,  with  downe  a-dotone"  &c. 
Down  a-down  is  likewise  the  burthen  of  a  song  in  the 
Thru  Ladies  of  London,  1584,  and  perhaps  common  to 
many  others .  Steevens. 

401.  0,  bow  the  wheel  becomes  it! — —  ]  The  story 
alluded  to  I  do  not  know  j  but  perhaps  the  lady  stolen 
by  the  steward  was  reduced  to  spin,  Johnson* 

You  must  sing  Down  a-down,  &c. 
O  how  the  wheel  becomes  it!-*]  The  wheel  may  mean 
no  more  than  the  burthen  of  the  song,  which  she  had 
just  repeated,  and  as  such  was  formerly  used.  I  met 
with  the  following  observation  in  an  old  quarto  black 
ietter  book,  published  before  the  time  of  Shakspere : 

'*  The  song  was  accounted  a  good  one,  thogh  it 
"was  not  moche  graced  by  the  whcelc,  which  in  no  wise 
accorded  with  the  subject  matter  thereof;" 

I  quote 
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I  quote  this  from  memory,  and  from  a  book  of 
which  f  cannot  recollect  the  exaft  title  or  date ;  but 
the  passage  was  in  a  preface  to  some  songs  or  sonnets. 
I  well  remember  to  have  met  with  the  word  in  the 
same  sense  in  other  old  books. 

Rota,  however,  as  I  am  informed,  is  the  ancient 
musical  term  in  Latin  for  the  burden  of  a  song. 

The  ballad,  alluded  to  by  Ophelia,  is  perhaps  en- 
tered on  the  books  of  the  Stationers-Company. 
u  October  1580.  Four  ballades  of  the  Lord  of  Lorn 
and  the  False  Steward,"  &c.  Steevens. 

0,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it!]  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  wheel  is  here  used  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
and  that  these  words  allude  to  the  occupation  of  the 
girl  who  is  supposed  to  sing  the  song  quoted  by 
Ophelia. — The  following  lines  in  Hall's  Virgidemi- 
arum,  1597,  appear  to  me  td  add  some  support  to 
this  interpretation : 

"  Some  drunken  rimer  thinks  his  time  well  spent, 
<c  If  he  can  live  to  see  his  name  in  print; 
*'  Who  when  he  is  oitce  fleshed  to  the  presse, 
u  And  sees  his  handsellchave  such  fair  successe, 
'*  Sung  to  the  wheele,  and  sung  unto  the  payle, 
u  He  sends  forth  thraves  of  ballads  to  the  sale." 
Our  author  likewise  furnishes  an  authority  to  the 
•ame  purpose.     Twelfth  Night,  act  ii.  sc.  4, 

€< .,«,       '-Come,  the  song  we  had  last  night  :— 
*'  The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun 
«'  Do  use  xfckaunt  it." 

1 

A  musical 
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A  musical  antiquary  may  perhaps  contend,  that 
the  controverted  words  of  the  text  allude  to  an  anci- 
ent instrument  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  and  called  by 
him  a  rote,  by  others  a  vielle  j  which  was  played  upon 
by  the  friction  of  a  wheel. 

It  is  likewise  enumerated  with  other  instruments 
in  the  old  metrical  romance,  called,  The  Squire  of  low 
Degree,  bl.  let. 

"  There  was  myrth  and  melodye, 
€t  With  harpe,  getron,  and  sail  try, 
"  With  rote,  ribible,  and  ctokarde, 
€t  With  pypes,  organ,  and  bumbard." 

Malone. 
404.     There" s   rosemary,    that's  for  remembrance  ; — 
and  there's  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts.]    There  is  pro- 
bably some  mythology  in  the  choice  of  these  herbs, 
but  1  cannot  explain  it.     Pansies  is  for  thoughts,  be- 
cause of  its  name,  Pensees ;  but  why  rosemary  indicates 
remembrance,  except  that  it  is  an  ever-green,  and  car- 
ried at  funerals,  I  have  not  discovered.      Johnson. 
So,  in  All  Fools,  a  comedy,  by  Chapman,  1605: 
"  What  flowers  are  these  ? — 
«« The  Pansie  this. 
"  O,  that's  for  lovers'  thoughts!" 
Rosemary  was  anciently  supposed  to  strengthen  the 
memory,  and  was  not  only  carried  at  funerals,  but 
worn  at  weddings,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  fieau* 
mont  and  Fletcher's  Elder  Brother,    aft  iii.    sc.  3. 
And  from  another -in  Ram- Alley  h  or  Merry  Tricks,  1611: 

2  ♦«  —will 
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u  — will  I  be  wed  this  morning, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  be  there,  nor  once  be  graced 
"  With  a  piece  of  rosemary ." 

Again,  in  the  Noble  Spanish  Soldier,  1634 :  "  I  meet 

few  but  are  stuck  with  rosemary :  every  one  asked  me 

who  was  to  be  married." 
Again,  in  Green's  Never  too  Late,  1616 :  "  — she- 

hath  given  thee  a  nosegay  of.  flowers,  wherein  as  a 

top-gallant  for  all  the  rest,  is  set  in  rosemary  for  re~ 

Membrance." 

Again,  in  A  Dialogue  between  Nature  and  the  Ph&nixp 

by  R  Chester,  1601 : 

"  There's  rosemarie,  the  Arabians  justifie 

"  (Physitions  of  exceeding  perfect  skill) 

"  It  comforteth  the  braine  and  tnemorie,"  &c. 

S.TEEVKN8. 

409.     There's  fennel  for  you,    and  columbines  :] 
Greene,  in  his  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  1620,  calls 
fennel,   women's  weeds :    "  fit  generally  for  that  sex, 
sith  while  they  are  maidens,  they  wish  wantonly." 

Among  Turbervile's  Epitaphes,  Sec*    p.  4a,  b.  I 
likewise  find  the  following  mention  of  fennel; 
"  Your  fenell  did  declare 
"  (As  simple  men  can  showe) 
»   **  That  flattrie  in  my  breast  I  bare 

"  Where  friendship  ought  to  grow." 
I  know  not  of  what  columbines  were  supposed  to  be 
emblematical.    They  are  again  mentioned  in  All  Fools, 
by  Chapman,  1605 : 

'  O  **  What's 
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"  What'*  that  ?— a  columbine  f 
"  No :  that  thankless  flower  grows  not  in  my  gar- 
den." 
'  Gerard,   however*  and  other  herbalists,   impute 
lew,  if  any,  .virtues  to  them ;  and  they  may  there- 
fore be  styled  thankless,  because  they  appear  to  make 
no  grateful  teturn  for  their  creation. 
•  Again  in  the  15th  Song  of  Drayton's  Polyolhion  ;- 

"  The  columbine  amongst,  they  sparingly  do  set." 
From  the  Caliha  Poetarum,  1599,  it  should  seem  as  if 
this  flower  was  the  emblem  of  cuckoldom,:  - 
u  — the  blew  cornuted  columbine, 
€t  Like  to  the  crooked  horns  of  Acheloy," 

Steevens. 
Columbine  was  an  emblem  of  cuckoldom,  on  ac* 
cenntof  the  horns  of  its  neftaria,' which  are  remark- 
able in  this  plant*  See  Aquilegia,  in  Linnaeus'*  Ge- 
nera, 684,  S.W. 
410.  There's  rue  for  you  ; — and  here**  some  for  me  : 
*~*zve  may  call  it,  herb  of  grace  ©'Sundays:]  Herb  of 
grace  is  the  name  the  country  people  give  to  rue. 
And  the  reason  is,  because  that  herb  was  a  principal 
ingredient  in  the  potion  which  the  Romish  priests  used 
to  force  the  possessed  to  swallow  down  when  they 
exorcised  them.  Now  these  exorcisms  being  per* 
formed  generally  on  a  Sunday,  in  xhe  church  before 
the  whole  congregation,  is  the  reason  why  she  says, 
we  may  call  it  hero  of  grace  o'Sundays.  Sandys  tell* 
us,  'that  at  Grand  Cairo  there  is  a  species  of  rue  much 

in 
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in  request  with  which  the  inhabitants  perfume  them- 
selves, not  only  as  a  preservative  against  infe&ion, 
but  as  very  powerful  against  evil  spirits.  And  the 
cabalistic  Gaftarel  pretends  to  have  discovered  the 
reason  of  its  virtue.  La  semence  de  rue  est  faiQe  comme 
unt  croix,  et  c'est  paravcnture  la  cause  qu'clle  a  tant  de 
vertu  amtre  Us  posstdezx  et  que  /'  Eglise  s9en  sert  en  Us 
exorcisant.  It  was  on  the  same  principle  that  the 
Creeks  called  sulphur  $&*,  because  of  its  use  in  their; 
superstitious  purgations  by  fire.  Which  too  the 
-Romish  priests  employ  to  fumigate  in  their  exor- 
cisms j  and  on  that  account  hallow  or  consecrate  it. 

Warburton. 
Therms  rue  for  you ;  and  here's  some  for  me,  &o] 
I  believe  there  is  a  quibble  meant  in  this  passage ; 
rue  anciently  signifying  the  same  as  Ruth,  i.  e. 
sorrow.  Ophelia  gives  the  queen  some,  and  keeps  a 
proportion  of  it  for  herself.  There  is  the  same  kind 
of  play  with  the  same  word  in  King  Richard  //.       , 

'  Herb  of  grace  is  one  of  the  titles  which  Tucca  gives 
to  William  RufiiSt  in  Decker's  Satiromastix.  I  suppose 
the  first  syllable  of  the  surname  Rufus  introduced  the 
quibble. 

In  Doclor  Do-good's  Direclionsf  an  ancient  ballad,  is 
the  same  allusion : 

"  If  a  man  have  light  fingers  that  he  cannot 

charme, 
u  Whicli  will  pick  men's  pockets,,  and  do  such 
like  harme, 

Oij  "He 
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"  He  must  be  let  blood,  in  a  scarfe  wear  his 

arme, 
"  And  drink  the  kerb  grace  in  a  posset  luke- 
warme."  Stbbvens. 

The  following  passage  from  Greene's  Quip  for  an 
Upstart  Courtier,  will  furnish  the  best  reason  for  call- 
ing rue  herb  of  grace  o' Sundays  ;  "  —some  of  them 
•mil'd  and  said,  Rue  was  called  Herbegrace,  which 
though  they  scorned  in  their  youth,  they  might  wear 
in  their  age,  and  it  was  never  too  late  to  say  miserere.  *9 

Henley. 

411.  You  may  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference.] 
This  seems  to  refer  to  the  rules  of  heraldry,  where 
(he  younger  brothers  of  a  family'  bear  the  same  arms 
toitk  a  difference ,  or  mark  of  distinction.  So,  ia 
Holinshed's  Reign  of  King  Richard  J  I,  p.  443 :  «  be- 
cause he  was  the  youngest  of  the  Spenser*;  he  bare  a 
border  gules  for  a  difference." 

There  may,  however,  be  somewhat  more  implied 
here  than  is  expressed.  You  madam  (says  Ophelia  to 
the  queen),  may  call  your  rue  fy  its  Sunday  nam/, 
HHRB  OP  grace,  and  so  wear  it  with  a  difference,  to' 
distinguish  it  from  mine,  which  can  never  be  any  thing  but 
merely »  rue,  i,  e.  sorrow.  Steevens. 

Perhaps  the  difference  consisted  in  Ophelia's  wear- 
ing rue,  as  an  emblem  of  ruing  her  own  unsuccessful 
passion ;  whereas  she  gives  rue  to  the  queen,  as  herb 
of  grace  o*  Sundays;  to  imply  that  she  ought  to  repent 
the  gratification  of  her' s,  by  means  of  an  incestuous 
marriage*  Henley. 

4t8* 
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412.  — There's  a  daisy: — ]  Greene,  in  his  Quip 
for  an  Upstart  Courtier ;  has  explained  the  significance 
also  of  this  flower. — "  Next  them  grew  the  dissem- 
bling daisie,  to  warne  such  light  of  love  wenches,  * 
not  to  trust  every  faire  promise  that  such  amorous 
bache) ors  make  them  •  •  H  E N  l  e  r. 

416.  For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy,-—"]  This 
is  part  of  an  old  song,  mentioned  likewise  by  Beau* 
niont  and  Fletcher.    Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  act  iv.  sc.  I. 

« 1  can  sing  the  broom, 

'  "  And  Bonny  Robin." 

In  the  books  of  the  Stationers- Company,  «6  April, 
1594,  is  entered  "  A  ballad,  intituled,  A  doleful 
adewe  to  the  last  Erie  of  Darbie,  to  the  tune  of  Bonny 
sweet  Robin."  .  '  Stbevens. 

428.     God  a* mercy  on  his  soul ! 

And  of  all  Christian  souls!—]  This  is  the 
common  conclusion  to  many  of  the  ancient  monu- 
mental inscriptions.  See  W  eever's  Funeral  Monuments, 
p.  657,  658.  Berthelette,  the  publisher  of  Gower's 
Confesiio  /i mantis,  1554,  speaking  first  of  the  funeral 
of  Chaucer,  and  then  of  Gower,  says,  '*  — he  lieth 
buried  in  the  monasterie  of  Seynt  Peter's  at  West? 
minster,  &c.  On  whose  soules  and  all  christen,  Jesu 
have  mercic"  Ste evens. 

43a.    — common ]    Should  not  the  king  say, 

*'  Laertes,  I  must  commune  with  your  grief,"  Sec. 

'Henderson. 

444.  No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment  o*cr  his  bones,] 
This  practice  is  uniformly  kept  up  to  this  day.    Not 

Oiij  only 
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ionly  the  sword,  but  the  helmet,  gauntlet,  spurs,  and 
tabard  (i.  t.  a  coat  whereon  the  armorial  ensigns  were 
anciently  depicted,  from  whence  the  term  coat  ofar* 
fitour)  are  hung  over  the  grave  of  every  knight. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins, 

476.  -— for  the  bore  of  the  matter]  The  bore  is  the 
caliber  of  a  gun,  or  the  capacity  of  the  barrel.  Toe 
matter  (says  Hamlet)  would  carry  heavier  words, 

Johnson. 

503.     —-the  general  gender ]   The  common  race  of 

the  people.  Johnson. 

505.  Work,  like  the  spring — ]  This  simile  is  nei- 
ther very  seasonable  in  the  deep  fnterest  of  this  con- 
versation, nor  very  accurately  applied.  If  the  spring 
had  changed  base  metals  to  gold,  the  thought  had 
been  more  proper.  Johnson. 

The  folio,  instead  of — work,  reads-— cw>w#. 

Steevens. 

507.  — -for  so  loud  a  toind,"]  Thus  the  folio.  One 
of  the  quartos  reads — for  so  lov'd,  armd.  If  these 
words  have  any  meaning,, it  should  seem  to  be — The 
instruments  of  offence  I  employ,  would  have  proved 
too  weak  to  injure  one  who  is  so  loved  and  armd  by 
the  afiecliou  of  the  people.  Their  lover  like  armourt 
would  revert  the  arrow  to  the  bow,  Steevens. 

512.  — if  praises  may  go  hack  again,]  If  I  may 
praise  what  has  been,  but  is  now  to  be  found  no  more. 

Johnson. 

517.  Tli at  we  can  let  our  heard  be  shook  with  danger,  ] 
It  is  wonderful  that  none  of  the  advocates  for  the 

learning 
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learning  of  Shakspere  have  told  us  tliat  this  line  is 

imitated  from  Persius,  Sat*  8. 

"  ldcirco  ttolidam  prasbet  tibi  xtclUre  bar  bam 

"Jupiter?"  Steevens. 

5«i.    How  now?  be."]    Omitted  in  the  quartos. 

Theobald. 
522.    Letters,  Sec.'}    Omitted  in  the  quartos. 

Steevens. 

527.    Of  Aim  that  brought  thm.~\    I  have  restored 

thi s* hemistich  from  the  q uartos.  Steevens. 

558.    Lacr.]    The  next  sixteen  lines  are  omitted 

in  the  folio.  Steevens. 

567.    Of  the  unworthiest  siege.]   Of  the  lowest  rank. 

Siege,  for  seat,  place.  ■  Johnson. 

So  in  Othello  ; 

"—  I  fetch  my  birth 
*«  From  men  of  royal  siege*"  Steevens. 

676.    — can ]    The  folio  reads,  ran* 

Henderson. 
581 .    — in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks,']  I  could  not 
contrive  so  many  proofs  of  dexterity  as  he  could  per- 
form. Johnson. 
591.    — in  your  defence*]    That  is,  in  the  science  of 
defence.                                                       Johnson* 
594.  — the  scrimers — ]  The  fencers*        Johnson. 
This  passage  is  not  in  the  folio.             Steevens. 
607.    — love  is  begun  by  time;']    This  is  obscure. 
The  meaning  may  be,  love  is  not  innate  in  us,  and 
co-essentiai  to  our  nature,  but  begins  at  a  certain  time 
from  some  external  cause,  and  being  always  subject 

to 
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to  the  operations  of  time,  suffers  change  and  dimi- 
nution. Johnson. 
608.    — -passages  of  proof,]    In  transactions  of  daily 
experience.  Johnson. 
610.     There  lives,  &c]    The  next  ten  lines  are  not 
in  the  folio.                                                 Steevens. 
618.    And  then  this  should  is  like  a  spendthrifts  sigh, 
That  hurts  by. easing. — ]  This  nonsense  should 
be  read  thus : 

And  then  this  should  is  like  a  spendthrifts  sign, 

That  hurts  by  easing ; 
i.  e.  though  a  spendthrift's  entering  into  bonds  or 
mortgages  gives  him  a  present  relief  from  his  straits, 
yet  it  ends  in  much  greater  distresses.  The  applica- 
tion is,  If  you  neglect  a  fair  opportunity  now,  when 
it  may  be  done  with  ease  and  safety,  time  may  throw 
so  many  difficulties  in  your  way,  that,  in  order  to 
surmount  them,  you  must  put  your  whole  fortune 
info  hazard.  Warburton. 

This  conjecture  is  so  ingenious,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  opposed,  but  with  the  same  reluctance  as  the  bow 
is  drawn  against  a  hero  whose  virtues  the  archer  holds 
in  veneration.  Here  may  be  applied  what  Voltaire 
writes  to  the  empress  -. 

Legenereux  Francois——- 

Te  combat  et  t9  admire. 
Yet  this  emendation,  however  specious,  is  mistaken. 
The  original  reading  is,  not  a  spendthrifts  sigh,  but  a 
spendthrift  sigh ;  a  sigh  that  makes  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  the  vital  flame.  It  is  a  notion  very  preva- 
lent, 
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lent,  that  sighs  impair  the  strength,  and  wear  out  the 
animal  powers.  Johnson. 

Hence  Shakspere,  in  King  Henry  VI.  calls  them 
u  —blood-consuming  sighs" 
The  idea  is  enlarged  upon  in  Fenton's  Tragical  Dis- 
courses, 1579 :  "  Why  staye  you  not  in  tyme  the  source 
of  ypur  scorching  sighs,  that  have  already  drayned 
your  body  of  his  wholesome  humoures,  appointed  by 
nature  to  give  sucke  to  the  entrals  and  inward  partes 
of  you  **'  Malonb. 

631.    -— Ar,  being  remiss,]     He  being  not  vigilant 
or  cautious.  Johnson, 

635 .    A  sword  untoied,—]  i.-  «..  not  blunted  as  foils 
are.     Or,  as  one  edition  lias  it,  embated  or  envenomed. 

Pope. 
•  There  is  no  such  reading  as  embated  in  any  edition* 
In  Sir  Thomas  North's  Translation  of  Plutarch,  ift 
said  of  one  of  the  Metelli,  that  "  he  shewed  the  people 
the  cruel  sight  of  fencers  aiunrtbaud  swords." 

Steevens. 
— a  pass  of  practice,]  Practice  is  often  by  Shak- 
spere, and  other  writers,  taken  for  an  insidious  strata- 
gem, or  privy  treason,  a  sense  not  incongruous  to  this 
passage,  where  yet  I  rather  believe,  that  nothing 
more  is  meant  than  a  thrust  for  exercise.  Johnson. 
So,  in  Look  about  Ton,  1600  : 

"  I  pray  God  there  be  no  praclice  in  this  change*'* 
Again :  "  — the  man  is  like  to  die  ? 

"  Praclice  by  th*  mass,  practice  by  the,  &c— 
"  Practice  by  the  Lord,  praclice,  I  see  it  clear." 

Again, 
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Again,  more  appositely,  in  our  author's  Twelfth  Night, 
aft  v.  sc.  ult. 

"  This  pra&ice  hath  most  shrewdly  pass%d  upon 
thee."  Steevens. 

646.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  no  one  of 
Shakspere's  numerous  and  able  commentators  has 
remarked  with  proper  warmth  and  detestation,  the 
villanous  assassin-like  treachery  of  Laertes  in  this 
horrid  plot.  There  is  the  more  occasion  that  he  should 
be  here  pointed  out  an  object  of  abhorrence,  as  he  is 
a  chancier  we  are,  in  some  preceding  parts  of  the 
play,  led  to  respeft  and  admire.  Remarks. 

649.  May  Jit  us  to  our  shape  : — ]  May  enable  us  to 
assume  proper  characters,  and  to  att  our  part. 

Johnson. 

653.    — -blast  in  proof. ]  The  word  proof  shew* 

the  metaphor  to  be  taken  from  the  trying  or  proving 
fire-arms  or  cannon,  which  often  blast  or  burst  in  the 
proof.  Steevens. 

658.  —  77/  have  prepaid  him]  Thus  the  folio. 
The  quartos  read, 

I '11  have  prefer* d  him.  Steevens, 

660.  If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom*  &  stuck,]  For 
stuck  read  tuck,  a  common  name  for  a  rapier. 

BlaCkstonb. 

Stuck  may  yet  be  right.  So,  in  The  Return  from 
Parnassus,  a  comedy,  1606:  4<  Ay,  here's  a  fellow, 
Judicio,  that  carried  the  deadly  stucke  in  his  pen.1' 
Again,i  in  our  author's  >  Twelfth  Night  ;   "  And  he 

gives  me  the  stuck  with  such  a  mortal  motion." ■ 

The 
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The  quarto  of  1637,  however,  has  the  reading  pro- 
posed by  Sir  William  Blackstone.  Ma  lone. 
661.    —But  stay,  what  noise?]    I  have  recovered 
this  from  the  quartos.                                 Steevens. 
663.     One  woe  dot  A  tread  upon  another's  heet]    A 
similar  thought  occurs  in  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,  1*609: 
"  One  sorrow  never  conies,  but  brings  an  heir 
"  That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor." 

Stbevehs. 
666.    — ascaunt  the  brook,]     Thus  the  quartos* 
The  folio  reads,  aslant*    Ascaunce  is  interpreted  in  the 
Glossary  to  Chaucer, — askew,  aside,  sideways* 

Steevbns, 
668.  —  and  long  purples,]  By  long  purple  is  meant 
a  plant,  the  modern  botanical  name  of  which  is  orchis 
moxio  mas,  anciently  testiculus  morionis*  The  grosser 
name  by  which  it  passes,  is  sufficiently  known  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  particularly  in  the  county  where 
Shakspere  lived.  Thus  far  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Col- 
lins  adds,  that  in  Sussex  it  is  still  called  dead  men's 
hands-,  and  that  in  Lyte's  Herbal,  1578,  its  various 
names,  too  gross  for  repetition,  are  preserved. 

Dead  men's  thumbs  are  mentioned  in  an  ancient  bl. 
let.  ballad,  entitled  The  Deceased  Maiden  Lover  : 
'     "  Then  round  the  meddowes  did  she  walke 
"  Catching  each  flower,  by  the  stalke, 
"  Sucli  as  within  the  meddowes  grew 
"  As  dead  mans  thumbe  and  hare-bell  blew." 
670.    ~~UbcraL—'\    As  in  other  instances,  licentious 

Reed 

677 
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677.  Which  time,  she  dtitknted  notches  of  bid  tunes}] 
Fletcher,  in  his  Scorkfid  Lady,  very  invidiously  ridi- 
cules this  incident :    * 

u  I  will  run  mad  first,  and  if  that  get  not  pity, 
**  IH1  drown  myself  to  a  most  -dismal  ditty." 

Warbuetohw 

The  quartos  read — "  snatches  of  old  lauds"  u  *. 

hymns.  Steele  Ha. 

678.  t  As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress,]  As  one 
having  no  understanding  or  knowledge  of  her  danger. 
See  a  former  note  on  the  words— 

<<  preaching  to  stones* 

"  Would  make  them  capable"  Ma  lone. 

690.     The  woman  will  he  ouk>  >  - }    t.  e.  tears  will 
flow.    So,  in  another  of  our  author's  plays : 
**  And  all  the  woman  came  into  my  eyes*" 

Ma&onb. 
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line  3.  —jVIaKE  her  grave  straight:—-]  Make 
her  grave  from  east  to  west,  in  a  direct  line  parallel 
to  the  .church;  not  from  north  to  south,  athwart,  the 
regular  line.  This,  I  think*  is  meant.  JeHNSQH. 
I  cannot  think  that  this  means  any  more  than  make 
her  grave  immediately.    She  is  to  be  buried  in  christian 

buriai9 
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lurid,  and  consequently  the  grave  is  to  be  made  as 
Mual.  My  interpretation  may  be  .justified  from  the 
following  passages  in  King  Henry  V,  and  the  play  be- 
fore us :  «'  *-*We  cannot  lodge  and  board  a  dozen  or 
fourteen  gentlewomen  who  live  by  the  prick  of  their 
aeedles,  but  it  will  be  thought  we  keep  a  bawdy-house 
straight^ 
Again,  in  Hapiet,  aft  Hi.  sc.  4. 

"  Pol.  He  will  come  straight." 
Again,  in  the  boot?*  Progress,  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher : 

"  lis.  Do  you  fight  straight  t    > 

w  Oar.  Yes,  presently*" 
Again,  in  tht  Merry  Wwes  of Windsor  : 

«<  — we'll  come  and  dress  you  straight." 
Again,  in  OtheiU  ; 

**  Farewel,  my  Desdemona,  I  will  come  to  thee 
straight."  St  SEVENS. 

1 1 .  —an  aft  hath  three  branches ;  it  is,  to  aB>  to  dof 
mtd  to  perform.']  Ridicule  on  schotastick  divisions 
without  distinction ;  and  of  distinctions  without  dif- 
ference. -  Warburton. 
23.  —crowner's  quHt-law.]  I  strongly  suspect  that 
this  is  a  ridicule  on  the  case  of  Dame  Hales,  reported 
by  Plowden  in  his  commentaries,  as  determined  in 
3  Eliz.                                           - 

It  seems  her  husband  Sir  James  Hales  had  drowned 
himself  in  a  river,  and  the  question  was,  whether  by 
this  del  a  forfeiture  of  a  lease  from  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  Canterbury,  which  he  was  possessed  of,  did 

P  not 
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not  accrue  to  the  crown ;  an  inquisition  was  found 
before  the  coroner,  which  found  h\m  felo  dt  se.  The 
legal  and  logical  subtilties,  arising  in  the  course  of  the 
argument  of  this  case,  gave  a  very  fair  opportunity 
for  a  sneer  at  creamer's  quest-taw*  The  expression,  a 
little  before,  that  an  aft  hath  three  branches,  &c,  is  so 
pointed  an  allusion  to  the  case  I  mention,  that  I  can- 
not doubt  but  that  Shakspere  was  acquainted  with, 
and  meant  to  laugh  at  it. 

It  may  be  added,  that  on  this  occasion  a  great  deal 
of  subtilty  was  used,  to  ascertain  whether  Sir  James 
was  the  agent  or  the  patient ;  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  he  went  to  the  water,  or  the  water  came  to  htm  • 
The  cause  of  Sir  James's  madness  was  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  the  judge  who  condemned 
Lady  Jane  Gray.  $ir  J.  Hawkins. 

29.  . — their  even  Christian.]  So  all  the  old  books, 
and  rightly.  An  old  English  expression  for  fellow* 
christian  •  Th  i  r  l  b  y  • 

So,  in  Chaucer's  Jach  Upland:  "If  freres  cannot 
or  mow  not  excuse  'hern  of  these  questions  asked  of 
'hem,  it  semeth  that  they  be  horrible  giltie  against 
God,  and  ther  even  Christian"  Sec. 

Again,  in  Gower,  De  Confessione  Amantis,  Lib.  V. 
fol.  102. 

"  Of  beautie  sighe  he  never  hir  even." 
Again,  Chaucer's  PersonesJTale  :  "  —of  his  neighbour, 
that  is  to  sayn,  of  his  even  cristen\"  &c.     Stbsvkks* 

35.  q  Clown.']  'this  speech,  and  the  next}  as  liar  gs 
—withQut  arms,  is  not  in  the  quartos.        Steevbns. 

63- 
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53.  Ay%  t*U  me  tkat,  and  tinyoke.]  If  it  be  not  suf- 
ficient to  say,  with  Dr.  Warburton,  that  this  phrase 
might  be  taken  from  husbandry,  without  much  depth 
of  reading,  we  may  produce  it  from  a  dittie  of  the 
workmen  of  Dqver,  preserved  in  the  additions  to 
Holinshed,  p.  1546  1 

"  My  bow  is  broke,  I  would  unyoke, 

"  My  foot  is  sore,  I  can  work  no  more." 

Farmer. 

Again,  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  at  the  end  of 
Song  I. 

"  Here  I'll  unyoke  a  while  and  turne  my  steeds 
to  meet.*' 

Again,  in  P.  Holland's  Translation  of  Pliny's  Nat. 
Hist.  p.  593,  "  in  the  evening,  and  when  thou  dost 
unyoke.*9  ^  Steevens. 

.  6gi  In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  Sec. .3  The  three 
-stanzas,  sung  here  by  the  grave-digger,  are  extracted, 
with  a  slight  variation,  from  a  little  poem,  called, 
1Tke  aged  Lover  renouncetk  Love,  written  by  Henry 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  who  was  beheaded  in  1547, 
on  a  strained  accusation  of  treason .  Theobald. 

The  original  poem' from  which  this  stanza  is  taken, 
like  the  other  succeeding  ones,  is  preserved  among 
Lord  Surrey's  Poems;  though  as  Dr.  Percy  has 
observed),  it  is  attributed  to  Lord  Vaux  by  George 
Gascoigne.  See  an  epistle  prefixed  to  one  of  his 
poems,  printed  with  the  rest'ofhis  works,  1575.    By 

P  i j  .  others 
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others  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt.  '.        " 

«  I  lotke  tk*t  I  did  love } 

"  In  youth  that  I  thought  sptett : 
€i  As  time  requires,  for  my  Move, 
*  l<  MetAinhslhey  are  not  meete?* 

All  these  difficulties,  however  (says  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Warton,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  Vol.  III. 
P-  45)*  sre  at  once  adjusted  by  MS.  Had.  1703,  25, 
in  the  British  Museum,  in  which  we  have  a  copy  of 
Vaux's  poem,  beginning,  /  lothe  that  1  did  love,  with 
the  title,  "  A  dyttye  or  sonnet  made  by  the  Lord 
Vaus,  in  the  time  of  the  noble  Qdene  Marye,  repre- 
senting the  image  of  death.** 

The  entire  song  is  published  by  Dr.  Percy,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  • 

Steevbns. 
76.    As  if  I  had  never  bun  such,]    Thus  In  the  on* 
ginal : 

u  For  age  with  stealing  steps 

**  Hath  clawde  me  with  hiscroroch ; 
"  And  lusty  y  out  he  away  he  leapts, 

"  As  there  had  bene  none  suck.**  Steevews. 

80.  — a  politician — one  that  xoould  circumvent  God ;] 
This  character  is  finely  touched.  Our  great  historian 
has  well  explained  it  in  an  example,  where,  speaking 
of  the  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  he  says,  "  The  cardinal  was  probably 
struck  with  the  wonder,  if  not  the  agony  of  that  un- 

dream'd-of 
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dream'd-of  prosperity  of  our  king's  affairs  :  as  if  he 
had  taken  it  ill,  and  laid  it  to  heart,  that  God  Al- 
mighty  would  bring  such  a  work  to  pass  jn  Europe 
without  his  concurrence,  and  even  against  all  his 
machinations.' *     History  of  Rebellion,  fedokXVI. 

Warburton. 
86.     This  might  be  my  lord  such-a-one,  that prais'd 
my  lord  such- a* one* s  horse,  when  he  meant  to  beg  it  j— ] 
So,  in  Timon  of  Athens,  act  i. 

"  — my  lord,  you  gave 
'*  Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courser 
u  I  rode  on  j  it  is  yours,  because  you  lik'd  it." 

Steevens» 
90.    • — and  now  my  lady  worm's  \\     The  scull  that 
was  my  lord  Suck- a- one's  is  now  my  lady  Worm's. 

Johnson. 

94.  —play  at  loggats — ]  A  play,  in  which  pins 
are  set  up  to  be  beaten  down  with  a  bowl.  Johnson. 

— to  play  tat  loggats  with  'em  £ —  ]  This  is  a  game 
played  in  several  parts  of  England  even  at  this  time. 
A  stake  is  fixed  into  the  ground;  those  who  play, 
throw  loggats  at  it,  and  he  that  is  nearest  the  stake, 
wins :  1  have  seen  it  played  in  different'eounties  at 
their  sheep- shearing  feasts,  where  the  winner  was 
entitled  to  a  black  fleece,  which  he  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  the  farmer's  maid  to  spin  for  the  purppse  of 
making  a  petticoat,  and  on  condition  she  knelt  down 
on  the  fleece  to  be  kissed  by  all  the  rusticks  present. 

So  Ben  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  a&iv,  sc.  6. 

P  i  i  j  "  Now 
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«  Now  are  they  tossing  his  legs  and  arms, 
"  Like  loggats  at  a  pear-tree." 
Sain  an  old  collection  of  epigrams,  satires,  &c. 

«•  To  play  at  loggats^  nine  holes,  or  ten  pinnes.** 
Again,  in  Decker's  1/ this' be  not  a  good  Play*  the  Devil 
is  in  lt>  1612: 

«         two  hundred  crowns ! 

"  I've  lost  as  much  at  loggats.*9 

It  is  one  of  the  unlawful  games  enumerated  in  the 

statute  of  33  Henry  VIII.  Stbbvens. 

A  loggat- ground,  like  a  skittle-ground,  is  strewed 

with  ashes,  but  is  more  extensive ;    a  bowl  much 

larger  than  the  jack  at  the  game  of  bowls  is  thrown 

first.    The  pins,  which  I  believe  are  called  loggats, 

are  much  thinner,  and  higher  at  one  extremity  than 

the  other.    The  bowl  being  first  thrown,  the  players 

take  the  pins  up  by  the  thinner  and  lighter  end,  and 

fling  them  towards  the  bowl,  and  in  such  a  manner 

that  the  pin  may  turn  once  round  in  the  air,  and  slide 

with  the  thinner  extremity  foremost  towards  the  bowl. 

The  pins  are  about  one  or  two  and  twenty  inches 

long.  Blount. 

99.     For  suck  a  guest  is  meet,]  Thus  in  the  original. 

"  A  piche-axe  and  a  spade  f 

u  And  eke  a  skrowding  sheet ; 
*<  A  house  of  clay  for  to  be  made, 

"  For  suck  a  guest  most  meet.'*  StebvSni* 

101.  quiddits,  &c]    *.  e.    Subtil  ties.     So  hi 

Soliman  and  Perteda  : 

*'  I  am 
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"  I  am  wise,  but  quiddits^till  not  answer  death.'* 

Steevens. 
104.    ^-4kc  sconce-—']  i.  e*  the  head.   Steevens. 
108.     Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the' recovery  of 
its  recoveries,—7]  Omitted  in  the  quartos*  Steevens. 
119.    —assurance  in  Ma/.—-]  A  quibble  is  intend- 
ed.   Deeds,  which  are  usually  written  on  parchment, 
are  called  the  common  assurances  of  the  kingdom. 

Malone. 
140*    — by  the  card, — ]     The  card  is  a  sea-chart f 
still  so  termed  by  mariners:  and  the  word  is  after- 
wards used  by  Osrick  in  the  same  sense.    Hamlet's  • 
meaning  will  therefore  be,  we  mu&t  speak  direclly 
forward,  in  a  straight  line,  plainly  to  the  point. 

Remarks. 
So,  in  Macbeth: 

il  And  the  very  ports  they  blow,  &c. 
**  On  the  shipman's  card.'3  Steevens. 

.  142.  —  the  age  is  grown  so  picked, — ]  So  smart,  so 
*karpt  says  Hanmer,  very  properly ;  but  there  was,  I 
think,  about  that  time,  sl  picked  shoe,  that  is,  a  shoe 
mi4k  a  long  pointed  toe,  in  fashion,  to  which  the  allu- 
sion seems  likewise  to  be  made.  Every  man  now  is 
smart  \  and  every  man  now  is  a  man  of  fashion. 

Johnson. 

This  fashion  of  wearing  shoes  with  long  pointed 

'  toes  was  carried  to  such  excess  in  England,  that  it 

was  restrained  at  last  by  proclamation  so  long  ago  as 

the  fifth  yrar  of  Edward  IV.  when  it  was  ordered, 

'f  that  the  beaks  or  pykes  of  shoes  and  boots  should 

not 
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not  pass  two  inches,  upon  patn  of  cursing  by  the 
clergy,  and  forfeiting  twenty  shillings,  to  be  paid  one 
noble  to  the  king,  another  to  the  cordwainers  of 
London,  and  the  third  to  the  chamber  of  London  ; — 
and  for  other  countries  and  towns  the  like  order  was 
taken.— Before  this  time,  and  since  the  year  1382,  the 
pykes  of  shoes  and  boots  were  of  such  length,  that 
they  were  fain  to  be  tied  up  to  the  knee  with  chains 
of  silver,  and  gilt,  or  at  least  with  silken  laces/' 

Stebvens. 

150.  ——^-that  young  Hamlet  was  born ;— •]  By  this 
scene  it  appears  that  Hamlet  was  then  thirty  years  old* 
and  knew  Yoriqk  well,  who  had  been  dead  twenty- 
two  years.  And  yet  in  the  beginning  of  the  play  he 
is  spoken  of  as  a  very  young  man,  one  that  designed  to 
go  back  to  school,  2.  e.  to  the  university  of  Witten- 
berg. The  poet  in  the  fifth  acT:  had  forgot  what  he 
wrote  in  the  first.  Blackstone. 

196.    my  lady's  chamber, ]  Thus  the  folio. 

The  quartos  read — my  lady's  tabU%  meaning,  I  sup- 
pose,  her  dressing-table.  Ste evens* 

219.    —  winter's  flaw!]  Winter's  blast*  Johnson. 

So,  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  1594  : 

'«  — no  doubt  this  stormy  flaw, 
"  That  Neptune  sent  to  cast  us  on  this  shore." 
The  quartos  read — to  expel  the  water's  flaw. 

*  STBEVEN9. 

C22.    —  maimed  rites!—- •]    Imperfett  obsequies. 

Johnson. 
214. 
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•24.  Foredo  its  awn  life,']  To  foredo,  is  to  undo, 
to  destroy.    So,  in  Othello  : 

" this  is  the  night 

u  That  either  makes  me  orjbredoes  me  quite." 
Again,  in  Acdastus>  a  comedy,  1529:    "  —  wolde  to 
Crod  it  might  be  leful  for  me  to  fordoo  myself,  or  to 
make  an  endeof  me!"  Stbevene. 

ego.  Priest.  ]  This  Priest  in  the  old  quarto  is  called 
DcSor.  St  sevens. 

930.  Her  obsequies  have  been  a*  far  enlarged 

As  we  have  warranty  :— ]  Is  there  any  allusion 
here  to  the  coroner's  warrant,  directed  to  the  minister 
and  churoh- wardens  of  a  parish,  and  permitting  the 
body  of  a  person,  who  comes  to  an  untimely  end,  to 
receive  Christian  burial  ?  Wh alley. 

136.  o-Tollofto'd  her  virgin  crants,]  Grants  is,  the 
German  word  for  garlands,  and  suppose  it  was  retained 
by  us  from  the  Saxons.  To  carry  garlands  before  the 
bier  of  a  maiden,  and  to  hang  them  over  her  grave,  is 
still  the  practice  in  rural  parishes. 

Crants  therefore  was  the  original  word,  which  the 
author,  discovering  it  to  be  provincial,  and  perhaps 
not  understood,  changed  to  a  term  mor?  intelligible, 
but  less  proper.  Maiden  rites  give  no  certain  or  de- 
finite image.  He  might  have  put  maiden  wreaths,  or 
maiden  gar  lands  y  but  he  perhaps  bestowed  no  thought 
upon  it,  and  neither^  genius  nor  practice  will  always 
supply  a  hasty  writer  with  the  most  proper  didtion.  • 

Johnson. 
In 
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In  Minshew's  DiSionary,  sec  Beadest  vrlkere  reosat 
brants  means  sertum  rosarium  ;  and  such  is  the  name  of 
aNcharafter  in  this  play.  Tollbt. 

238.  Of  hell  and  burial.]  Burial*  here,  signifies  in- 
terment in  consecrated  ground.  Warbu&ton. 

442.  To  sing  a  Requiem,]  A  Requiem  is  a  mass  per- 
formed in  Popish  churches  for  the  rest  of  the  soul  of 
a  per  son  deceased.  The.  folio  reads— sing  sage  re- 
quiem. Steevens. 

288.  W00H  drink  up  Esii!  eat  a  crocodile?]  This 
Word  has  through  all  the  editions  been  distinguished 
by  Italick  characters,  as  if  it  were  the  proper  name  of 
some  river ;  and  so,  I  dare  say,  all  the  editors  have 
from  time  to  time  understood  it  to  be.    But  then  this 

1 

must  be  some  river  in  Denmark  5  and  there  is  none 
there  so  called  5  nor  is  there  any  near  it  in  name,  that 
I  know  of  but  Yssel,  from  which  the  province  of 
^Overyssel  derives  its  tide  in  the  German  Flanders. 
Besides,  Hamlet  is  not  proposing  any  impossibilities 
to  Laertes,  as  the  drinking  up  a'  river  would  be  2 
but  he  rather  seems  to  mean,  Wilt  thou  resolve  to  do 
things  the  most  shocking  and  distasteful  to  human  tia- 
ture ;  and,  behold,  I  am  as  resolute.  I  am  per- 
suaded the  poet  wrote  1 

Wilt  drink  up  Eisel  ?  eat  a  crocodile? 
t .  e.  Wilt  thou  swallow  down  large  draughts  of  vine- 
gar? The  proposition,  indeed,, is  not  very  grands 
but  the  doing  it  might  be  as  distasteful  and  unsavoury 
as  eating  the  flesh  of  a  crocodile-  And  now  there  is 
neither  an  impossibility,  nor  an  anticlimax:  and  the 

lowness 


/ 
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lowness-  of  the  idea  is  in  some  measure  removed  by 
the  uncommon  terra*  Th  e o b ald. 

Hanmerhas, 

Wilt  drink  up  Nile  ?  or  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
Hamlet  certainly  meant  (for  he  says  he  will  rant)  to 
dare  Laertes  to. attempt  any  thing*  however  difficult 
or  unnatural ;  and  might  safely  promise  to  follow  the 
example  his  antagonist  was  to  set,  in  draining  the 
channel  of  a  river,  or  trying  his  teeth  on  an  animal, 
whose  scales  are  supposed  to  be  impenetrable.  Had 
Shakspere  meant  to  make  Hamlet  say-v-Wilt  thou  drink 
vinegar?  he  probably  would  not  have  used  the  term 
drink  up  j  which  means,  totally  to  exhaust  j  neither  is 
that  challenge  very  magnificent,  which  only  pro- 
vokes an  adversary  to  hazard  a  fit  of  the  heart-burn 
or  the  cholic. 

The  commentator's  Ita/would  serve  Hamlet's  turn 
or  mine.  This  river  is  twice  mentioned  by  Stowe, 
p.  735.  "  It  standeth  a  good  distance  from  the  river 
hstlly  .but  .hath  a  seqnee,  on  Issel  of  incredible 
strength.'* 

.  Again,  by  Drayton,  in  the  24th  Song  of  his  Pefy+ 
olhion  : 

u  The  one  O'er  helts  banks  the  ancient  Saxons 

taught; 
"  At  Over,  /sell  rest,  the  Qther  did  apply/* 
And,  in  A,  Richard  /£  a  thought  in  part  the  same, 
occurs,  act  ii.  sc*  2.  ■        : 

" the  task  he  undertakes 

"  Is  numbering  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry." 

But 
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But  in  an  old  Latin  account  of  'DnMHttk  and  the* 
neighbouring  provinces,  I  find  the  mum  -of  several 
rivers  little  differing  from  Est/,  or  EisiMi  in  spatting 
or  pronunciation.  Such  are  the  £*<*>  the  flat/, .  and 
some  others*  _  The  word,  Kke  many  more,*  nay  in- 
deed be  irrecoverably  corrupted ;  bat  I  mutt*dd,  that 
no  authors  later  than  Chaacer  or  Sketaa  Make  use  ot* 
eysel  for  vimtgar ;  nor  has  Shaksperc  employed'  -it  In 
any  other  of  his  plays.  The  poet  might  have  written 
the  WtM,  a  considerable  rivcpwhichtfatk  into  the 
Bakick  ocean,  and  could  not  be  unknown  to  any  prince 
of  Denmark.  \  STESvasrs, 

Mr*  Steevens  appears  to  have  forgot  our  author1* 
%  1  ith  sonnet : 

4'  I  will  drinke .  .    ,       .     / 

.   ««  Potions  of  Eysdl." 
I  believe  it  has  not  been  observed  that  many  of  these 
sonnets  are  addressed  to  his  beloved  nephew  WwUum 
Harte.  Farmer. 

I  have  since  observed,  that  MandeviiU  hat  the  same 
word.  St  B  EVENS. 

Why  should  Mr.  Steevens  -objeft  to>the  anrharity 
of  Chaucer  and  Skelton  for  the  use  of  this  wordy  and 
yet  adduce  them  to  authenticate  the  sense  ot*  others? 
Surely  the  following  passage  from  the  Utter  of  these 
Poets,  together  with  the  other  instances  subjoined, 
must  put  the  meaning  beyond  all  question  t 
"  Christe  by  crueltie 
"  Was  nayled  upon  a  tree        • 
'<  He  pay  d  a  bitter  pencion 

"For 


"  Per  mans  redemption 

"  Ht  drank  eisel  and  gall 

«• To  rcdeme  us  withall." 
Again,  in  the  Custom  of  London  ;  "  -*Item  in  the 
chyrche  of  saynt  cruris  there  is  a  chambre  or  a  chap- 
pell  within  that  pope  sylveatre  named  Jherusalem 
there  is  the  bende  that  Chryste  was  led  with  to  his 
crueyfyeng  and  there  ben  ii.  saiisers  the  one  is  full  of 
Ihesus  bloode  and  the  other  is  ful  of  our  ladyes  melfce 
and  the  sponge  wherein  was  mengyth  eysnll  and  gall.'* 

'     .     *  •    HlIfLEY. 

«97.  Queen,}  This  speech  in  the  ist  and  ad  folio 
is  given  to  the  king.  Ma  lone. 

300.  When  that  her  golden  couplets — ]  We  should 
read.  E'er  that — for  it  is  the  patience  of  birds,  during 
the  time  of  incubation,  that  is  here  spoken  of.  The 
pigeon  generally  4its  upon  two  eggs j  ami  her  young, 
when  first  disclosed,  are  covered  with  a  yellow  down. 

War  burton. 

Berhaps  it  should  be, 
Ere  yet   *  ■ '    ■  ■ 
Yet  and  that  are  easily  confounded.  Joh  nson  . 

To  disclose  was  anciently  used  for  to  hatch.  So,  in 
the  Bttokeof  Hnntyng,  Ha&fhyng,  Fyskyng,  &c«  bb  let. 
no  date :  "  First  they  ben  eges  ;  and  after  they  ben 
disclosed f  haukes ;  and  commonly  goshaukes  ben  dis» 
closed  as  some  as  the  chough.es."  To  exclude  is  the 
technical  term  at  present.  I  believe  neither  commen- 
tator has  rightly  explained  this  image.  During  three 
days  after  the  pigeon  has  hatched  her  couplets  (for  she 

Q  lays 
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lays  no  more  than  two  eggs)  she  never  quits  her  nest, 
except  for  a  few  moments  in  quest  of  a  little  food  for 
herself;  as  all  her  young  require  in  that  early  state,  is 
to  be  kept  warm,  an  office  which  she  never  entrusts  to 
the  male.  Ste evens. 

Probably,  in  the  manuscript,  ?  might  have  been 
indiscriminately  used  for  both  yet  and  that.    Henley. 

319.    — shortly']  The  second  and  third  quartos  read,  , 
thereby.    Perhaps  rightly.  Steevens. 

314,  ,  Ham.  So  much  for  this  j*>,  &c]  The  Hystorit 
of  HambUty  bl,  let.  furnished  our  author  with  the 
scheme  of  sending  the  prince  to  England,  and  with 
most  of  the  circumstances  described  to/this  scene. 

Malone. 

3*19.  — mu tines  in  the  hHSoes,—"]  Mtttines,  the 
French  word  for  seditious  or  disobedient  fellows  in 
the  army  or  fleet*    Bilboes  the  skip's  prison. 

Johnsow. 

The  bilboes  is  a-  bar  of  iron  with  fetters  annexed 
to  it,  by  which  mutinous  or  disorderly  sailors  were 
anciently  linked  together.  The  word  is  derived  from 
Bilboa9  a  place  in  Spain,  where  instruments  of  steel 
were  fabricated  in  the  utmost  perfection.  To  under- 
stand Shakspere's  allusion  completely,  it  should  be 
known*  that  as  these  fetters  connect  the  legs  of  the 
offenders  very  close  together,  their  attempts  to  rest  • 
must  be  as  fruitless  as  those  of  Hamlet,  in  whose 
mind  there  was  a  hind  of  fighting  that  would  not  let  him 
sleep*  Every  motion  of  one  must  disturb  his  partntr 
in  confinement.    The  bilboes  are  still  shewn  in  the 

a  Tower 
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Tower  of  London-,  among  the  other '  spoils  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  The  following  is  the  figure  of  them. 


Steevens. 

319.     Rashly, 

Andprais'd  be  rashness  for  it— Let  us  know, 
'  Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serins  us  well, 
When,  Sec.}  The  sense  in  this  reading  is,  Our 
rashness  lets  us  know  that  our  indiscretion  serves  ms  welly 
woken,  &c.  But  this  could  never  be  Shakspere's.  sense* 
We  should  read  and  point  thus : 
—Rashness 

(And  prats*  d  Be  rashness  for  it)  lets  us  know  \ 
Or  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  zoeU, 
When,  &c]  u  e.  Rashness  acquaints  us  with  what 
we  cannot  penetrate  to  by  plots.  Warburton. 

Both  my  copies  read, 
-Rashly, 


rtato 


And  praisyd  be  rashness  for  it,  let  us  know. 
Hamlet,  delivering  an  account  of  his  escape,  begins 
with  saying,  That  he  rashly—*—  and  then  is  carried 
into  a  reflection  upon  the  weakness  of  human  wisdom. 
I  rashly— —praised  be  rashness  for  it—, — Let  us  not 
think  these  events  casual,  but  let  us  know,  that  is, 
take,  notice,  and  remember,  that  we  sometimes  succeed 
by  indiscretion,  when  we  fail  by  deep  plots,  and  inftfr 
.the  perpetual  superintendance  and  agency  of  the  Divi- 

Q  i  j  nity. 
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tdty.    The  observation  is  just,  and  will  be  allowed  by 

every  human  being  who  shall  reflect  on  the  course  of 

hisownlife.  Johnson. 

This  passage,  I  think,  should  be  thus  distributed : 

Rashly 

(And  prais'd  be  rashness,  for  it  lets  us  know. 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 
When  our  deep  plots  do  fail ;  and  that  should 
.  teach  us, 
.    There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough  hew  them  how  we  will  j— 
/for.  That  is  most  certain . — ) 
Ham*  Up  from  my  cabin,  &c]    So  that  rashly  may 
be  joined  in  construction  with  in  the  dark  grop'd  I  to 
find  out  them.  Tyrwhitt. 

322.  When  our  deep  plots  do  fail  ]  The  folio 
reads — When  our  dear  plots  do  paule .  Ma  lone* 

323.  There? s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.  ]    Dr.  Farmer 

informs  me,  that  these  words  are  merely  technical. 
A  wool-man,  butcher,  and  dealer  in  skewers^  lately 
observed  to  him  that  his  nephew  (an  idle  lad)  could 

only  assist  him  in  making  them ;    M he   could 

rough- hew  them,  but  I  was  obliged  to  shape  their  ends.1* 
Whoever  recollects  the  profession  of  Shakspere's  fa- 
ther, will  admit  that  his  son  might  be  no  stranger  to 
such  a  term.  I  have  seen  packages  of  wool  pinn'd  up 
with  skewers.  Steevens. 

336.  Withf  ho!  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life.}} 
With  such  causes  of  terror %  rising  from  my  ,chara£ter 
and  designs.  Johnson. 

A  bug 
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A-  bug  was  no  less  a  terrifick  being  than  a  goblin. 
So,  in  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  B.  II.  c.  3. 

"  As  ghastly  bug  their  haire  on  end  does  reare." 
We  call  it  at  present  a  bugbear*  S"teb  v  en  s. 

337.  — no  leisure  bated,]  Bated,  for  alls  wed.  To 
abate,  signifies  to  deduS  ;  this  deduction,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  person  in  whose  favour  it  is  made,  is 
called  an  allowance.  Hence  he  takes  the  liberty  of 
using  bated  for  allowed.  WarburtoN. 

344.     Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villains, 

Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains, 
Tkey  had  begun  the  play, — "]  Hamlet  is  telling 
how  luckily  every  thing  fell  out;  he  groped  out  their 
commission  in  the  dark  without  waking  them;  he 
found  himself  doomed  to  immediate  destruction. 
Something  was  to  be  done  for  his  preservation.  An 
expedient  occurred,  not  produced  by  the  comparison 
of  one  method  with  another,  or  by  a  regular  deduc* 
tion  of  consequences,  but  before  he  could  make  a  pro- 
logue to  his  brains,  they  had  begun  the  play.  Before  he 
could  summon  his  faculties,  and  propose  to  himself 
what  should  be  done,  a  complete  scheme  of  action, 
presented  itself  to  him.  His  mind  operated  before  he 
had  excited  it.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  meaning. 

Johnson. 
348*    —as  our  statists  do,"\    A  statist  is  a  statesman* 
So,  in  Shirley's  Humourous  Courticr9  1640: 

"  — that  he  is  wise,  a  statist." 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Magnetic  Lady: 

•<  Will  screw  you  out  a  secret  from  a  statist  " 

Steevens. 
qiij  Most 
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Most  of  the  great  men  of  Shakspere's  time,  whose 
autographs  have  been  preserved,  wrote  very  bad 
hands ;  their  secretaries  very  neat  ones. 

Blackstojnb. 

357.     As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear, 
And  stand  a  comma    'tween   their  amities  ;] 
Peace  is  here  properly  and  finely  personalized  as  the 
goddess  of  good  league  and  friendship ;    and  very 
classically  dressed  out.     Ovid  says, 

"  Pax  cererwn  nutrit,  Paris  alumna  Ceres," 
And  Tibullus, 

"  At  nobis.  Pax  alma  J  vent,  spicam^uf  teneto." 

Warburton. 

The  comma  is  the  note  of  connection  and  continuity 
of  sentences ;  the  period  is  the  note  of  abruption  and 
disjunction.  Shakspere  had  it  perhaps  in  his  mind  to 
write,  That  unless  England  complied  with  the  man* 
date,  war  should  put  a  period  to  their  amity  \  he  altered 
his  mode  of  did  ion,  and  thought  that,  in  an  opposite 
sense,  he  might  put,  that  Peace  should  stand  a  comma 
between  their  amities.  TJiis  is  not  an  easy  styie ;  but  is 
it  not  the  style  of  Shakspere  }  Johnson* 

370.  The  changeling  never  known  :•— ]  A  changeling 
is  a  child  which  the  fairies  are  supposed  to  leave  in  the 
room  of  that  which  they  steal.  Johnson. 

374.  Why$  man,  &c]  This  line  is  omitted  in  the 
quartos.  St  eb  yens. 

376.  %Dotk  by  their  own  insinuation  grow;']  Insinua- 
tion, for  corruptly  obtruding  themselves  into  his  ser- 
vice. Warburton. 

3*6. 
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386.  Jo  quit  him — ]  To  requite  him ;  to  pay  him 
his  due.  Johnson. 

This  passage,  as  well  as  the  three  following 
speeches,  is  not  in  the  quartos.  Steevens. 

396.  1 7/  courit  his  favours  .•]  Thus  the  folio.  I  '11 
count  his  favours  is — /  will  make  account  of  them,  1.  e. 
reckon  upon  them,  value  them*      .  Steevens. 

401*  — Dost  know  this  water-fly  ?]  A  water-fly  skips 
up  and  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  without 
any  apparent  purpose  or  reason,  and  is  thence  the 
proper  emblem  of  a  busy  trifler.  Johnson. 

407.  — '  Tis  a  chough  5—  ]  A  kind  of  jackdaw. 

Johnson. 

417.  But  yet,  methinhs,  it  is  very  sultry,  &c]  Ham* 
let  is  here  playing  over  the  same-  face  with  Osrick, 
which  he  had  formerly  done  with  Polonius. 

Steevens* 

418.  —or  my  complexion ]  The  folio  neads— -for 

my  complexion.  Steevens. 

485.  Sir,  &c]  The  folio 'omits  this  and  the  foU 
owing  fourteen  speeches;  and  in  their  place  subbti- 
tutes  only,  Sir,  you  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence 
Laertes  is  at  his  weapon,  Ste evens. 

4«6.  — full  of  most  excellent  differences, — ]  Full  of 
distinguishing  excel lencies .  Joh N  8  o  N  • 

408 .  -<-speak  feelingly ]  The  first  quarto  reads, 

tellingly.  Steevbns. 

4*9.  — the  card  or  calender  of  gentry;— — ]  The 
geaeral  preceptor  of  elegance ;  the  card  by  which  a 
gentleman  is  to  direct  his  course  $  the  calendar  by 

which 
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which  he  is  to  choose  his  time,  that  what  he  does  may 
be  both  excellent  and  seasonable.  Johnson. 

429.  — -for  you  shall Jind  in  him  the  continent  of  what 
part  a  gentleman  would  seeJ]  You  shall  Jind  him  contain- 
ing and  comprising,  every  quality  which  a  gentleman 
would  desire  to  contemplate  for  imitation,  I  know  not 
but  it  should  be  read,  You  shall  Jind  him  the  continent. 

Johnson. 

438.  Sir,  his  definement,  &c.~]  This  is  designed  as 
1  a  specimen,  and  ridicule  of  the  court-jargon  amongst 
the  precieux  of  that  time.  The  sense  in  English  is, 
*'  Sir,  he  suffers  nothing  in  your  account  of  him, 
though  to  enumerate  his  good  qualities  particularly 
would  be  endless;  yet  when  we  had  done  our  best,  it 
would  still  come  short  of  him.  However,  in  strict- 
ness of  truth,  he  is  a  great  genius,  and  of  a  character 
V  so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  that  to  find  any  thing  like 
him  we  must  look  into  his  mirrour,  and  his  imitators 
will  appear  no  more  than  his  shadows." 

Warburton. 

434.  —  and  yet  but  raw  neither,—']  Raw  signifies 
unripe,  immature,  thence  unformed,  imperfe89  unskilful. 
The  best  account  of  him  would  be  imperfed,  in  re- 
spett  of  his  quick  sail.  The  phrase  quick  tail  was,  I 
suppose,  a  proverbial  term  for  activity  of  mind. 

Johnson, 

436,  —a  soul  of  great  article; — ]  This  is  ob- 
scure. I  suppose,  a  soul  of  great  article,  means  a  soul 
of  large  comprehension,  of  many  contents ;  the  par* 
ticulars  of  an  inventory,  are  called  articles. 

Johnson. 

437. 
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437.  of  such  dearth—']   Dearth  is  dearness,  va- 

lue, price.     And  his  internal  qualities  of  such  value 
and  rarity.  Johnson. 

445  •  A*'  not  possible  to  understand  in  another  tongue? 
you  will  do't,  sir,  really.]  Of. this  interrogatory  re- 
mark, the  sense  is  very  obscure.  The  question  may 
mean,  Might  not  all  this  be  understood  in  plainer  lan- 
guage f  But  then,  you  will  do  it,  sir,  realty*  seems  to 
have  no  use,  for  who  could  doubt  but  plain  language 
would  be  intelligible }  I  would  therefore  read,  Is*t 
possible  not  to  be  understood  in  a  mother  tongue?  You 
will  doit,  sir,  really.  Johnson. 

Suppose  we  were  to  point  the  passage  thus :  Is*t  not 
possible  to  understand  ?  In  another  tongue  you  will  do 
it,  sir,  really. 

The  speech  seems  to  be  addressed  to  Osrich,  who  is 
puzaled  by  Hamlet's  imitation  of  his  own  affected 
language.  Steevens. 

453.  — if  you  did— it  would  not  much  approve 
me.]  If  you  knew  I  was  not  ignorant,  your  esteem 
would  not  much  advance  my  reputation.  To  approve 
is  to  recommend  to  approbation,  Johnson* 

457.  I  dart  not  con/ess  that,  lest  I  should  compare  with 
kirn,  Sec]  I  dare  not  pretend  to  know  him,  lest  I 
should  pretend  to  an  equality :  no  man  can  completely 
know  another,  but  by  knowing  himself,  which  is  the 
utmost  extent  of  human  wisdom.  Johnson. 

46s.    —-in  his  meed — j    In  Jiis  excellence. 

Johnson. 

■    ;      ,  468. 
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» 

468.  —impoiCd — ]  To  impone  means  to  put  down, 
to  stake,  from  the  verb  impono.  Remarks. 

470.    —hangers, ]  It  appears  from  several  old 

plays,  that  what  was  called  a  Case  of  Hangers,  was 
anciently  worn.     So,  in  the  Birth  of  Merlin,  1662  s 
"  He  has  a  fair  sword,    but  his  hangers  are 
fallen.1' 
Again, 

"  He  has  a  feather,  and  fair  hangers  too."    « 
Again,  in  Rkcdon  and  Iris,  1631 : 
«  ■  a  rapier 

"  Hatch'd  with  gold,  with  hilt  and  hangers  of  the 
new  fashion.  '■  St  be  yens* 

475'  —you  must  be  edified  by  the  margent, — ]  Dr. 
Warburton  very  properly  observes,  that  in  die  old 
books  the  gloss  or  comment  was  usually  printed  on 
the  margent  of  the  leaf.  So,  in  Decker's  Honest 
Whore,  Part  II.  1630: 

"  —I  read 
"  Strange  comments  in  those  margins  of  your 
looks." 
This  speech  is  omitted  in  the  folio*  St  sevens. 

478.  —more  germane — ]  More  a- kin,  Johnson. 
485.  The  king,  sir,  hath  laid — ]  This  wager  I  do 
not  understand.  In  a  dozen  passes  one  must  exceed 
the  other  more  or  less  than  three  hits.  Nor  can  I 
comprehend  how,  in  a  dozen,  there  can  be  twelve  to 
nine.  The  passage  is  of  no  importance  ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  there  was  a  wager.    The  quarto  has  the 

passage 
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passage  as  it  stands.    The  folio,  He  hath  one  twelve  for 
mine.  Johnson. 

505.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his 
head,]  I  see  no  particular  propriety  in  the  image  of 
the  lapwing.  Osrick  did  not  run  till  he  had  done  his 
business.  We  may  read,  This  lapwing  ran  away— 
That  is,  this  fellow  was  full  of  unimportant  bustle  from 
his  birth,  Johnson* 

The  same  image  occurs  in   Ben  Jonson's  Staple  of 
News  : 

"  and  coachmen 

1      "  To  mount  their  boxes  reverently,  and  drive 
"  Like  lapwings  with  a  shell  upon  their  heads 
"  Thorough  the  streets." 
And  I  have  since  met  with  it  in  several  other  plays. 
The  meaning,  I  believe,  is — This  is  a  forward  fel- 
low. So,  in  ViitoriaCorombona,  or  the  White  Devil, 16  mi 

"  — Forward  lapwing, 
««  He  flies  with  the  shell  on*s  head." 
Again,  in  Greene's  Never  too  late,  1616  :    **  Are  you 
no  sooner  hatched,  with  the  lapwing,    but  you  will 
run  away  with  the  $hell  on  your  head?** 

Again,   in  Revenge  for  Honour,   by  Chapman  • 
"  Boldness  enforces  youth  to  hard  achievements 
cc  Before  their  time  5   makes  them  run  forth  like 

lapwings 
4t  From  their  warm  nest,  part  of  the  shell  yet 

sticking 
*s  Unto  their  downy  heads."  Steevens. 

,009,    —the  same  breed,- — ]  It  is  heavy  in  the  first 

folio, 
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folio,  andtfeej*  my  tatpopwttg  i&ift,.«t  hejM*  jitft 

called  tym  a  i&pvring.  ToiMrt* 

.  -^^wi>y  Jfwr^e/VM*.*i^  br*eo\]  £h#  first  falio 

has— <i»4  roioe  wur^pfi  tfu  sam  bejiyy. .  Tbe  jtffYttd 

fttlioH**<f  nine  nwrtf  8i%*  Perfcaps  the  las*  ift  th?  tfijc 

.  ;fiWr.  —outward  kaHt  of  mcmu&r  { *}  TJw$*Jta 

&&>»  The  quartos  read— orf  t/>*  habit  ojeeqewftfej, 

0*tu>*rd habit  of  t*amuttr*—i.  €,  exterior  politeness  of 
address  $  in  allusion  to  Osrick's  )aa.t  jpcjecjb-  #**r  feft*:, 

$it. .  .7^  Aindtf.ytstywUeQioni  which  ^rfjio^Ufm 
through  and  through  the  nwal  £?i|d  4?4  w»««sjtsrf^«30s>t 
and  do  but  blow  then  to  tkcjr  trial*  the  h&bk*  9*4.0*1  J 
The  metaphor  is  strangely  mangled  by-  th*  intja/sio/i 
of  the  word  fond% .  which-  undoubtedly  £Uoftl4bt:rjttd 
fatu/i'd  i  •  the.  allusion  ticutgto  cor*  se»ara$ed<b£  4fa 
faa  from  chaff  and  dust,  Bu*  the^editors  see^  fromt 
to*  jcharaclgr  of  this  yuty  cqIUUm**  thaf.  tha  tfiniwu, 
through  which  they  wer<$  so  cujr«iuly_  c«?rriqA<i.wgre 
false  opinions;  aqd  fann'd  and  piffpw'd opmgfSy.ifk 
the  most  obvious  sense,  signifying.,  *;•*<*•.  «al  fwdfad 
opinions,;  they  thought  found  must  needs  be  wrong, 
and  therefore  made  it  foiyL,  which  word  sigaifted^v  in 
our  author's  time,  foolish,  weak,  or  childish*:  JTtey 
did  not  consider  that  fanned  andzuinn4u?d.opm<Wt  b*& 
also  a  different  sjgnifaatipc* ; .  for  it.may  ..mjeaii  the 
opinions  of  great  men  and  courtiers,  m.eft  separated 
by  their  quality  from  the.  vulgar,  as  cora  is  aepa* 
rated  from  chaff.  This  yesty  coUtftion,  says  Hamlet, 
insinuates  itself  into  people  of  the  highest  quality,  as 

8  yest 
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.  ycst  info  the  finest  flour.    The  courtiers  admire  him, 
when  he  comes  to  the  trial,  &c.  War  burton* 

This  is  a  very  happy  emendation;  but  I  know  not 
why  the  critick  should  suppose  th*tfo*d  was  printed  for . 
faiufd  in  consequence  of  any  reason  or  reflection* 
Such  errors,  to  which  there  is  no  temptation  but  idle- 
ness, and  of  which  there  was  no  cause  but  ignorance,  are 
in  every  page  of  the  old  editions.  This  passage  in  the 
quarto  stands  thus  :  "  They  have  got  out  of  the  habit 
of  encounter,  a  kind  of  misty  collection*  which  carries 
them  through  and  through  the  most  profane  and  tren- 
nowned  opinions.*'  If  thh  printer  preserved  any 
traces  of  the  original,  our  author  wrote,  "the  most 
sane  and  renowned  opinions,**  which  is  better  than 
ftnnM  and  wiimow'd. 

The  meaning  is,  "  these  men  have  got  the  cant  of 
the  day,  a  superficial  readiness  of  slight  and  cursory 
conversation,  a  kind  of  frothy  collection  of  fashionable 
prattle»  which  yet  carried  them  through  the  most  se- 
lect and  approving  judgments.  This  airy  facility  of 
talk  sometimes  imposes  upon  wise  fnen." 
■  Who  has  not  seen  this  observation  verified  ? 

JOHNSOtf. 

Fend  is  evidently  opposed  to  winnowed.  Fond,  in 
the  language  of  Shakspere's  age,  signified  foolkk* 
So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

•*  Thou  naughty  jailer,  why  art  thou  so  fondF* 
Sec. 
Winnowed  is  siftedy  examined.    The  sense  is  then,  that ' 
their  conversation. was  yet  successful  enough  to  make 

R  them 
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them  passable  not, only  with  the  weak,  but  with  those 
of,  sounder  judgment.  The  same  opposition  in  terms 
is.  visible  in  the  reading  which  the  quartos  oiler.  Pro- 
fane or  vulgar,  is  opposed  to  trenowned,  or  thrice  re~ 
noiontd.  ,  St  e  evens* 

,.  ^*3*  — do  but  blow  themf  &c]  These  men  of  show, 
without  solidity ,  are  like  bubbles  raised  from  soap , and 
water,  which  dance,  and  glitter,  and  please  the  eye, 
but  if  you  extend  them,  by  blowing  hard,  separate 
into. a  mist ;  so  if  you  oblige  these  specious  talkers  to> 
extend  their  compass  of  conversation,  tbey  at  once 
discover  the  tenuity  of  their  intelle&a.        Johnson. 

d*5<    My  lord,  &c]  All  that  passes  between  Ham- 
&.and  this  Lord  is  omitted  in  the  folio.    St  sevens* 

527.    —gentle  entertainment*—']  Mild  and  temperate 
Conversation,  Johnson* 

$36,    —  a  hind  of,  gain-giving-— ~]    Gain-giving  ia 
the,. same  as  mil-giving.  Steevens* 

.538.  If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it:  ■;■  \  ] 
Vith  the,  presages  of  future  evils  arising  in  thejnin^ 
the  poet  has  forerun  many  events  which  are  to  happen: 
at  the  conclusions  of  his  plays ;  and  sometimes,  so 
particularly,  that  even  the  circumstances  of  calamity 
are  minutely  hinted  at,  as  in  the  instance  of  Juliet, 
wjio  tells  her  lover  from  the  window,  that  he  appears 
like  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb.  The  supposition 
that  the  genju?  of  the  mindgave  the  alarm  before  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  is  a  very  ancient  one*  and  per- 
•haps  cau  never  be  totally  driven  out ;  yet  it  must  be 
allowed  jthe  merit  of  adding  beauty  to  poetry,  how- 
ever 
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ever  injurious  it  may  sometimes  prove  to  trie  weak 
and  the  superstitious.  Steeveics". 

561 .    Sir,  &c.  j  This  passage  I  have  restored  from  9 
the  folio.  Steevens. 

566.  /  am  satisfied  in  nature,  &c]  This  was  a  piece 
of  satire  on  fantastical  honour.  Though  nature  is  sa« 
tisfied,  yet  he  will  ask  advice  of  older  men  of  the 
sword,  whether  artificial  honour  ought  to  be  contented 
with  Hamlet's  submission. 

There  is  a  passage  somewhat  similar  in  the  Maid's 
Tragedy: 

lx  Evad.  Will  you  forgive  me  then  ? 

i%  Mel,  Stay,  I  must  ask  mine  honour  first.  '* ' 

Steevbns. 

570.  'Till  by  some  elder  masters,  of  known  honour,] 
This  Is  said  in  allusion  to  English  custom.  I  learn 
from  an  ancient  MS.  of  which  the  reader  will  find  a 
more  particular  account  in  a  note  to  the  Merry  Wives 
'ofWindsor,  Vol.  I.  p.  26b,  that  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
time  there  were  "  four  ancient  masters  of  defence,"  in 
the  city  of  London.  They  appear  to  have  been  the 
referees  in  many  affairs  of  honour,  and  exacted  tri- 
bute from  all  inferior  practitioners  of  t)ie  art  of  fencing, 
•#c-."1    '         "'  ''  "    '      '''•        Steeveks. 

4  593*    — &*  stoups^arfw ]  Astoup  is  njtaggon,   . 

titbowt.  Steevens. 

598.     And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw,']' In 
some  editions, 

•    '  4fid  in  the  cup  ah  onyx  shall  he  throw. 

-  RJJ  Th>S 
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*  TiriftilaTarimis  reading  in  several  of  the  old  copies ; 

but  union  seems  to  me  to  be  the  true  word*    if  1  am 

not  mistaken,  neither  die  *«?*,    nor  sardonyx f    are 

jeWete  which  ever  found  place  in  an  imperial  crowd* 

&r  uniwc  is  the  finest  sort  of  peaii,  and  lias  its*piace 

in  all  crowns,  and  coronets.     Besides,  let  us  consider 

what  the  king  says  on  Hamlet's  giving  Laertes  the  first 

hie:  v 

Stay,  give  me  drink*    Hamiet,  this  pearl  uifcfci? 

.     fieri**  totkyktdtk. 

Therefore,  if  an  %nwni>e  a  peari,  and  dn  *»y*  a  gent, 

or  stone,  quite  differing  in  its  nature  from  pta?is>\  the 

king  saying,   that  Hamlet  has  earti'd  the  peart$   I 

think,  amounts  to  a  demonstration  that  it  was  an 

amWtpearl,  which  h«  meant  to  throw  into  the  cttp» 

Theobalb. 
.  §q,  in  Salman  emd  Pwseda  : 

.•:   »    .u*Ay,  were  it  Cleopatra'^  »«!>».••  ,. 

Th&  nm  is.  thus  mentioned  in  P«  Holland's  transla- 
jtk>jt<  jof  PtJhy*6  Natural  ffatory,  "  And  hereupon  it  is 
that  our  dainties  and  delicates  here  at  Routes  Sea,  caU 
them  unions  as  a  man  would  say  singular  and  by  them- 
selves ftlea**" 

To  swallow  a  pearl  in  a  draught  seems  to  have  been 
equally  common  to  royal  and  mercantile  prodigality. 
So*  in  the  second  part  of  If  you  know  not  flfe>  you  know 
No  Body,  i6o€,  Sir  Thomas.  Gresham  says  % 
€*  Hetre  16,000  pound  at  one  clap  goes. 
-  <    "  Instead tof  sugar*  Gre&ham  drdnkstkis  pearl* 
u  Untatfs  queen  aodyinistress,"       Steefsbts. 

613. 
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613.  -*-*£&  pearl  «  Ak'sr;}  Under  pretence  of 
throwing  -\feari  into  the  cup*  the  king  maybe  sap* 
posed  tor  drop  some  poisonous  drug-  into  the  wine* 
Hanriet  seems  to  suspect  this,  when  he  afterwards  -dis- 
covers the  efte&s  of  the  poison,  and  tauntingly  asks 
htm, 

■— ./*  the  union  here?  Ste evens* 

619.  Queen,  /fc'jfat,  and  scant  of  breath."]  It  seemd 
that  JM11  Lowiiiy  who  was  the  original  Falstqff>  was  no 
less  celebrated  for  his  performance  of  Henry  Fill,  and 
Hamiet.  See  the  Historia  Hiur  tonka  f  Sec.  If  he  was 
adapted,  by*  the  corpulence  of  his  figure,  to  appear 
with -propriety  i-n  thft  two  former  of  these  characters, 
Shakspere  might  have  put  -this  observation  in  the 
mouth  of  her  ruajedty,- fe>  apologise  for  the  want- of 
such  elegance  of  person  as  an  audience  might  expect 
to  meet  with  in  the  representative  of  the  youthful 
Prince  of  Denmark,  whom  Ophelia  speaks  of  as  ««  the 
glass*  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form."  This, 
however,  is  mere  conjecture,  as  Joseph  Tayior  lifce-t 
wise  a&ed  Hamlet  during  the  life  of  Shakspere. 

Stbbvens. 
62 1.     The  queen  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamiet.]  So, 
in  David  and  Belhsaor,  1599 : 

f*  With  full  carouses  to  his  fortune  past." 

«  And  bind  that  promise  with  a  foil  carouse/1  lb. 

"  Now,  lord  Unas,  one  carouse  to  me."  ibid, 

Stievens. 
639;    —*you  make  a  wanton  of  meJ]  t.  e.  you  trifle 
with  me  as  if  you  were  playing  with  a  child, 

RHj  5o, 
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'   So,  jo  Rmeo  uni  Juliet; 

"  I  would  have  thee  gone, 
"  And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird, 
*'  That  lets  it  hop  a  little  frontier  hand* 
u  And  with  a  silk  thread  pulls  it  back  again."  . 

R&MARKS. 

663.     Is  the  union  here?]  In  this  place  likewise  the 

quarto  -read  s,  an  onyx.  Stekvjsws. 

673,     That  art  bubmutcs  or  audience  to  this  <2<3,)  That 

are  either  mere  auditors  of  this  catastrophe,  or  at  most 

only  nute  performers^  that  fill  the  stage  without  any 

part  in  the  action..  •  Jojunson. 

685.     *— skull  live  Mind  me  P]     Thus    the  i'ojia. 

The  quartos  read  shall  J  leave  behind  me.  Stbe  vens, 

695.     7/fc<?  potent  poison  quite  o*er»grows  «y  spirits;] 

The  first  quarto  and  the  first  folio  read, 

»    ■■ o'ev-crowmy  spirit; 

alluding  perhaps  to  a  victorious  cock  exul ting  over 
his  conquered  antagonist.  The  same  word  occurs  in 
Lingua,  Stc.  1607 : 

"  Shall  1  ?  th'  e  ambassadress  of  gods  and  omen* 
<*  That  pull'd  proud  Phabe  from  her  brigktsame 

sphere,, 
*  *  And  dark'd  A  polio's  countenance  with  a.  words 
•*  Be tver-crow'dy  and  breathewithout revenge  r" 
Again,  in  Hail's  Satires,  lib.  v.  sat.  ii. 

"  Like  the  vain  bubble  of  Jberian  pride,.    • 
"  That  ovtr»cr»wetk  all  the  world  beside; " 
This  phrase  often  occurs  ia  the  controversial  piece*  of 
Gabriel  Harvey,  1593,  &c-  Ss  **«*•• 

699- 


699.  — the  occurrents— ]  i<  /#  incident**  The 
word  is  now  disused.  So^in  The  Hog  hath  lost  his 
Pearly  1614 : 

"  Such  strange vccurraUs  of  my  fore-past  life." 
Again,  in  the  Bar  en's  Wart,  by  ,Draytony  Canto  1. 
*«  With  each  occurunt  right  in  his  degree." 

Steeviks. 

700.  Which  have  solicited,—]  Solicited,  for  brought 
oa  the  c\cnU  Wakburton. 

701.  Now  crack  a  mblt  heart  :~-Ga»d  nigJ*t9  sweet 
prSnu+    . 

And  flights  of  angds  sing  thv  .to  thy  refit  J] 
Let  us  review  for  a  moment  the  behaviour  of  Hamkt, 
on  the  strength  of  which  Horatio  fomwjs  this  eulogy, 
and  xeoommeuds  him  to  the  patronage  of  angels.  , 

Hamlet,  at  the  command  of  his  father's  ghost,  .un- 
dertakes with  seeming  aiacrity  tarevenge  the  murder ; 
and  declare*  he  will  banish  all  other  thoughts  fr.c««  his 
mind,  lie  makes,  however,  but  one  efliort  ,to  keep 
his  word,  and  that  is,  when  he  mistakes  Poloaius  for 
the  king.  On  another  occasion,  he  defers  his  purpose 
till  he  can  find  an  opportunity  of  taking  his  uncle 
when  he  is  least  prepared  for  death,  that  lie  may  in- 
sure damnation  to  -his  soul,  .  Though  he  assassinated 
Polonius  by  accident,  yet  he  deliberately  procures  the 
execution  of  his  schoolfellows,  RoAenorantz  and 
Guieldenstem,  wiio  appear  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  treacherous  purposes  of  the  mandate  which 
they  were  employed  to  carry.  Their  death  (as  he 
declares  in  a  subsequent  conversation  with  Horatio) 

gives 
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gives.. Kim  no  concern;  for  they  obtruded  themselves 
into  the  service,  and  lie  thought  he  had  a  right  to  de- 
stroy them.  He  is  not  less  accountable  ior  the  dis* 
traction  and  death  of  Ophelia*  HeoomeS  to  interrupt 
the  f One iai  designed  m  honour  of  this  lady,  at  which 
both  the  king  and  queen  were- present  $  and,  by  such 
an  outrage  to  decency,  renders  it  still  more  necessary  - 
for  the  usurper  to  lay  a  second  stratagem  for  his  life, 
though  the  first  had  proved  abortive*  He  comes  tor 
insult  the  brother  of  the  dead,  and  to  boast  of  an  afc 
feclion  for  his  sister,  which,  before,  he  had  denied  to 
her  fere ;  and  yet  at  this  very  time  must  be  considered 
as  desirous  of  supporting  the  character  of  a  madmany 
so  that  the  openness  of  his  confession  is  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  him  as  a  virtue.  He  apologises  to  Horatio; 
afterwards  for  the  absurdity  of  this  behaviour,  to 
which,  he  says,  he  was  provoked  by  that  nobleness  of 
fraternal  grief,  which,  indeed,  he  ought  rather  fo 
have  applauded  than  condemned.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
observed,  that  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with 
Laertes,  he  has  availed  himself  of  a  dishonest  fallacy  . 
and  to  conclude,  it  is  obvious. to  the  most  careless 
spectator  or  reader,  that  he  kills  the  king  at  last  to 
revenge  himself,  and  not  his  father. 

Hamlet  cannot  be  said  to  have  pursued  his  ends  by 
very  warrantable  means  ;  and  if  the  poet,  when  he 
sacrificed  him  at  last,  meant  to  have  enforced  such  a 
moral,  it  is  not  the  worst  that  can  be  deduced  from 
the  play ;  for,  as  Mmmuf)  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Valcntiniant  says, 

«  Although 


«*  Att&oagh.  his  justice  were  as  while  as  troth, 
-     "His  way   was  crooked  to  it;  that  condemns 
\  ban."  '  ,■    , 

The  iate  Dr-  Akenside  once  observed  tome*  thaf 
tkver  conduct  of  Hamlet  was  every  way  unnatural  and 
indefensible,  unless  he  were  to  be  regarded  as  a.  young 
man  whose  intellects  were  in  some  degree  impaired  by 
his  own  misfortunes  ;  by  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
loss  of  cape&ed  sovereignty,  and  a  sense  of  shame  .re- 
sulting from  the  hasty  and  incestuous  marriage  of  his 
mother* 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject,  because 
Hamlet  seems  to  have1  been  hitherto  regarded  as  a 
herd  not  undeserving  the  pity  of  Ifoe  audience ;  -and  fie* 
caws©  <Ao  writer  on  'Sfofcspef*  fias  taken  the^aina  to 
point  ©u*  the  immoral  tendency  of  his  character* 

STSftVEHtf. 

.  Sec  RcMrAaics,  p.  ©17,  to  4*4,  in  opposisjonto 
these  strictures.  Jtsin^ 

•1707.  Tkisqmerry  criesi  m  hxwock  A— -*/)  To  cry**, 
was  to  txcimmmgmntt,  I  suppose,  when  unfair  sports* 
men,  destroyed  more  quarry  or  game  than  was  "reason* 
aUlei  ^ ho  censure- was  to  ncry,  HaoocA.  Johnson 

708.  What  feast  is.  toward  in  thine  infernal  &tt/] 
Shakape*&  has-  already.*  employed  jrhis  allusion1  to  she 
Ch<tev  Qff^fefittspftkedtadi  which  were  anciently  celc* 
braifed,  at > Athens,  and.  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in 
the  >life>  o£  Antoninus*  :  Our  author  likewise  makes 
TvUnt  say  to.  fcis  ;son  in  the  first  #4*t  «f  iSz^  Henry 
VL    * 

. .     '  '*  Now 
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**  Now  art  thou  come  unto  *  feast  of  death.*9 

Steev'ens. 

717.    — his  mouth,]  i.  e.  the  king's.      Steevens. 

726.    Of  cruel,   &c]   The  first  quarto,  and  the 

folio,  read — Of  carnal.  Co  l li  n  s  . 

Carnal  is,  without  doubt,  the*  true  reading.    The 

word  is  used  by  Shakspere  as  an  adjective  to  carnage. 

Remarks. 
-728.  — and forcM  cause ;]  Thus  the  folio;  The 
quartos  read — and^r  no  cause.  Stebtveks. 

•  The  first  remark  of  Voftalreon  this  tragedy,  Is,  that 
the  former  king  had  been  prisoned  typhis  brother  and 
Ms  queen.  The  guilt  <tf  tfie  latter,  however,  is-  fat 
from  being  ascertained.  The  Ghost  forbears  to  accuse 
her  as  an  accessary,  and*  very  forcibly  recommends 
her  to  the  mercy  of  her  son.  I  may  add,  that  her 
conscience  appears  undisturbed  during  the  exhibition 
of  the  mock  tragedy,  which  produces  so  visible  a 
disorder  in  her  husband  who  Was  really  trfmiriaK 
The  last  observation  of  the  same  author  has1  no 
greater  degree  of  veracity  to~boastof ;  for  now,  siys 
he;  all  the  a&ors  in  the  piece  are  swept  away,  and 
one  Monsieur  Fortenbraa  is  introduced  to  conclude  it. 
Can  this  be  true,  when5  Horatio,  Osrick,  Vbltirrtand, 
and  Cornelius  survive?  These,  together  with  the 
whole  court  of  Denmark,  are  supposed  to  be  present 
at  the  catastrophe,  so  that  we  are  not  indebted  to  the 

Norwegian 
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Norwegian  chief  for  having  kept  the  stage  from  va- 
cancy. 

Monsieur  de  Voltaire  has  since  transmitted,  in  an 
'  epistle  to  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  some  re- 
marks on  the  late  French  translation  of  Shaksperes 
but  alas !  no  traces  of  genius  or  vigour  are  discover- 
able in  this  crambe  rtpttit^  which  is  notorious  only  for 
its  insipidity9  fallacy,  and  malice*  It  serves  indeed 
to  shew  an  apparent  decline  of  talents  and  spirit  in  its 
writer,,  who  no  longer  relies  on  his  own  ability  to  de* 
preciate  a  rival,  but  appeals  in  a  plaintive  strain  to 
the  queen  and  princes  of  prance  for  their  assistance 
to  stop  the  farther  circulation  of  Shakspere's  renown* 

Impartiality,  nevertheless*  must  acknowledge,  that 
his  private  correspondence  displays  a  superior  degree 
of*  animation.  Perhaps  an  ague  shook  him  when  he 
appealed  to  the  publick  on  this  subject;  but  the  effects 
off  a  fever  seem  to  predominate  in  his  subsequent 
letter  to  Monsieur  D' Argenteuil  on  the  same  occasion } 
for. such  a  letter  it  is.  as  our  John  Dennis  (while  hid 
frenxy  lasted)  might  be  supposed  to  have  written* 
"  C'e&t  moi  qui  autrefois  parjai  le  premier  de  ceSbak* 
spere ;  c'est  mpi  qui  le  premier  montrai  aux  Francois 
quelques  pedes  quels  j'avois  trouve  dans  son  enoxmf 
jwmcr"  .Mrs,  Montague,  the  justly  celebrated  an* 
thoress  of  the  Essay  on  the  gtaius.  and  writings  of  our 
author,  was  at  Paris,  .and,  in  the  circle  where  these 
ravings  of  the  Frenchman  were  first  publickly  recited. 
On  hearing  the  illiberal  expression  already  quoted, 
with  no  less  elegance  than  readiness  she replied-^ 

"  C'est 
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"  C'est  un  fumier  qui  a  fertilize  une  terre  bien  in- 
grate." — In  short  the  author  of  Zeyrt%  MaAomet,  and 
SemramiSf  possesses  all  the  mischievous  qualities  of  a 
midnight  felon,  who,  in  the  hope  to  conceal  his  guilt* 
sets  the  house  he  has  robbed  on  fire. 

As  for  Messieurs  D'Alembert  and  Marmontel,  they 
night  safely  be  passed  over  with  that  neglect  which 
their  impotence  of  criticism  deserves.  Voltaire,  in 
spite  of  his  natural  disposition  to  vilify  an  English 
poet,  by  adopting  sentiments,  characters,  and  situa- 
tions from  Shakspere,  has  bestowed  on  him  involun- 
tary praise.  Happily,  he  has  not  been  disgraced  by 
tlie  worthless  encomiums  or  distigureoYltytthe  awkward 
imitations  of  the  other-  pair,  who  "  follow  in  the 
chace  not  like  hounds  that  hunt,  but  like  those  who 
fill  up  the  cry.*'  When  D'Alembert  declares  that 
more  sterling  seme  is  to  be  met  with  in  ten  French 
verses  than  in  thirty  English  ones,  contempt  is  all  that 
he  provofces,— such  contempt  as  can  only  be  exceeded 
by  that  which  every  scholar  will  express,  who  may 
chance  to  look  into  the  .prose  translation  of  Lucan  by 
Marmantel,  with  the  vain  expectation  of  discovering 
either  die  sense,  the  spirit,  or  the  whole  of  tlie  ori- 
ginal. Stbsvexs* 
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OBSERVATIONS 

on  the  jfable  and  Composition  op 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


I  t  is  observable,  that  this  play  is  printed  in  the  quarto  of 
161 1,  with  exadtnes*  equal  to  that  of  the  other  books  of  those 
times.  The  first  edition  was  probably  corrected  by  the  author, 
so  that  here  is  very  little  room  for  conjecture  or  emendation  ; 
and  accordingly  none  of  the  editors  have  much  molested  this 
piece  with  officious  criticism.     Joh  nson, 

This  is  one  of  those  plays  which  I  have  always  thought,  with 
the  better  judges,  ought  not  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  list  of 
Shakspere's  genuine  pieces.  And,  perhaps,  I  may  give  a 
proof  to  strengthen  this  opinion,  that  may  put  the  matter  out 
of  question.  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Bartho- 
lomew-Fair, which  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  year  1614, 
couples  Jeronymo  and  Andronlcus  together  in  reputation,  and 
speak*  *f  tfetm  as  plays  then  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  yeacs 
standing.  Consequently  Andronlcus  must  have  been  on  the 
stage  before  Shakspere  left  Warwickshire,  to  come  and  reside 
in  London  :  and  I  never  heard  it  so  much  as  intimated,  that  he 
had  turned  his  genius  to  stage-writing  before  he  associated  with 
the  players,  and  became  one  of  their  body.  However,  that 
be  afterwards  introduced  it  a-new  on  the  stage,  with  the  addi- 

Aij  tioa 
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tion  of  his  own  masterly  touches,  is  incontestable,  and  thence* 
I  presume,  grew  his  title  to  it.  The  di&ion  in  general,  where 
he  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  raise  it,  is  even  beneath  that  of 
the  Three  Parjts  of  fllenry  VI."  The  story  we  are  to  suppose 
merely  fictitious.  Andronicus  is  a  sur-name  of  pure  Greek 
derivation.  Tamora  is  neither  mentioned  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  nor  any  body  else  that  I  can  find.  Nor  had 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  her  emperors,  any  wars  with  the  Goths 
that  I  know  of:  nottill  after  the  translation  of  the  empire,  I 
mean  to  Byzantium.  And  yet  the  scene  of  our  play  is  laid  at 
Rome,  and  Saturninus  is  elected  to  the  empire  at  the  capitol. 

Theobald. 
All  the  editors  and  critics  agree  with  Mr.  Theobald  in  sup* 
posing  this  pi  ay  spurious.  I  see  no  reason  for  differing  from 
them  ;  for  the  colour  of  the  style  is  wholly  different  from  that 
of  the  other  plays,  and  there  is  an  attempt  at  regular  versifica- 
tion, and  artificial  closes,  not  always  inelegant,  yet  seldom 
pleasing.  The  barbarity  of  the  spectacles,  and  the  general 
massacre,  which  are  here  exhibited,  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
tolerable  to  any  audience  :  yet  we  are  told  by  Jonson,  that  they 
were  not  only, borne,,  but  praised.  That  Shakspere  wrote  any 
part,  though  Theobald  declares  it  ineonteJlibU%  I  see  no  reason 
for  believing.  Johnson, 
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Bttmatte  IPerfonae* 

MEN. 

Saturninus,  St*  to  the  late  Emperor  of  Rome,  and  after* 

wards  declared  Emperor  himself, 
B  a  s  s  i  a  n  u  s,  Brother  to  Satuminus,  in  Lave  with  Lavinta, 
Titus  Andronicus,  a  noble  Roman,  General againfi  the 

Goths. 

MarcusAndronicus,  Tribune  of  the  People,  and  Brother 

to  Titus, 

Marcos,         ) 

Quintus,       f    *      ..   «-       *   > 
Lucius,  r   S°»<  *°  ***  Androntcus. 

MuTIUS,  ) 

Young  Lucius,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Lucius, 

Pu  b  l  i  u  s,  So*  to  Marcus  the  Tribune,  and  Nephew  to  Titus 
Andronicus, 

Semproniuj. 


Alarbus,       \ 
Chiron,         > 

Demetrius,) 


Sons  to  Tamora, 


Aaron,  a  Moor,  belov*d  by  Tamora, 

Captain  from  Titus's  Camp, 

</Em i  l  i  u  t,  a  Messenger* 

Goths,  and  Romans, 

Clown, 

WOMEN, 

Tamora,  Queen  of  the  Goths,  and  afterwards  married  to 

Satuminus, 
La  v  i  n  i  a,  Daughter  to  Titus  Andronicus, 
Nurse,  with  a  Biack-a-moor  Child, 

Senators,  Judges,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  other  Attendants, 
Scene,  Romep  and  the  Country  near  it. 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 


before  the  Capitol  in  Rome,  Enter  the  Tribunes  tand 
Senators  aloft,  as  in  the  Senate.  Then  enter  Satur- 
Ninus  and  his  Followers,  at  one  Door;  and  3  as  si  A- 
nus  and  his  followers,  at  the  other  j  with- Drum  and 
Colours* 

Satuminus* 

Noble  patricians,  patrons  of  my  right, 
Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms ; 
And,  countrymen,  my  loving  followers, 
Plead  my  successive  title  with  your  swords : 
I  am  his  first-born  son,  that  was  the  last  ... 
That  ware  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome ; 
Then  let  my  father's  honours  live  in  me, 
Nor  wrong  mine  age  with  this  indignity. 

Ba$. 
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Bos.   Romans,— friends,  fojlowera,  favourers   of 
my  right, — 
If  ever  Bassianus,  Caesar's  son,  .    10 

Were  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  royal  Rome, 
Keep  then  this  passage  to  the  Capitol ; 
And  suffer  not  dishonour  to  approach 
The  imperial  seat,  to  virtue  consecrate, 
T6  justice,  cohdnfehte,  alia  noollity; 
But  let  desert  in  pure  election  shine ; 
And,  Romans,  fight  for  freedom  in  your  choice, 

Enter  Marcus  Anprowcus  <Uoft,  with  the  Crown. 

Mar*    Princes,   that  strive  by  factions,    and  by 
friends,  * 

Ambitiously  for  rule  and  empery ! 
Know,  that  the  people  of  Rome,  for  whom  we  stand 
A  special  party,  have,  by  common  voice,  fit 

in  election  for  the  Roman  empery, 
Chosen  Andronicus,  sufnamed  Pius 
For  many  good  and  great  deserts  to  Rome ; 
A  nobler  man,  a  braver  warrior, 
Lives  not  this  day  within  the  city  walls : 
He  by  the  senate  is  accited  home, 
From  weary  wars  against  the  barbarous  Goths ; 
That,  with  his  sons,  a  terror  to  our  foes, 
Hath  yok'd  a  nation  strong,  train"  d  up  in  arms.      30 
Ten  years  are  spent,  since  first  he  undertook 
This  cause  of  Rome,  and  chastised  with  arms 
Our  enemies'  pride :  Five  times  he  hath  returned 

Bleeding 
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Bleeding  to  Rome,  bearing  his  valiant  sons 

In  coffins  from  the  field  ;— » 

And  now  at  last  laden  with  honour's  spoils, 

Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome, 

Renowned  Titus,  flourishing  in  arms. 

Let  us  entreat,-;— By  honqur  of  his  name, 

Whom,  worthily!  you  would  have  now  succeed,    40 

And  in  the  Capitol  and  senate's  right, 

Whom  you  pretend  to  honour  and  adore, 

That  you  withdraw  you,  and  abate  your  strength  5 

Dismiss  your  followers,  and,  as  suitors  should, 

Plead  your  deserts  in  peace  and  humbleness. 

Sat.    How  fair  the  tribune  speaks  to  calm  my 

thoughts  1 

Bos.  Marcus  Andronicus,  so  I  do  airy 

In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity, 

And  so  I  love  and  honour  thee,  and  thine, 

Thy  noble  brother  Titus,  and  his  sons,  50 

And  her,  to  whom  our  thoughts  are  humbled  all, 

Gracious  Lavinia,  Rome's  rich  ornament, 

^f  hat  I  will  here  dismiss  my  loving  friends ; 

And  to  my  fortunes,  and  the  people's  favour, 

Commit  my  cause  in  balance  to  be  weighed. 

[Exeunt  Soldiers. 

Sat.    Friends,  that  have  been  thus  forward  in  my 

right, 

I  thank  you  all,  and  here  dismiss  you  all ; 

And  to  the  lotfe  and  favour  of  my  country 

Commit  myself,  my  person,  and  the  cause  » 

Roxfye,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me,  60 

As 
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As  I  am  confident  and  kind  tb  thee.— 
Open  the  gates  and  let  me  in. 
Ba$,  Tribunes!  and  me,  a  poor  competitor. 

[They  go  up  into  the  Senate- ffimst. 

■    ■      ■  '  '  ■■ -I 

SCENE 11.      i 


I     ii'x'i 


Enter  a  Captain, 

4 

€a_pu  Romans,  make  way  $  the  good  Andronfetis, 
Patron  of  virtue,  Rome**  beat  champion, 
Successful  in  the  battles  that  he  fights, 
With  honour  and  with  fortune  is  returned, 
From  where  he  circumscribed  with  his  sword, 
And  brought  to  yoke,  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

Sound  Drums  and  Trumpets,  and  then  enter  Mutius  and 
Ma  R  c  u  s  :  after  them,  two  blkn  bearing  a  CoJ^n  cover* d 
with  black  ;  then  Quintus  and  Lucius.  .  After 
them  Titus  Andronicus;  and  them  Tamo&a, 
the  Queen  qf  Goths,  Alarbus,  Chiron,  and  De- 
metrius, with  Aaron  the  Moor,  Prisoners  ;  Sot*, 
diersf  and  other  Attendants*  They  set  down  the  Coffin, 
and  Titus  speaks. 

Tit.    Hail,    Rome,   victorious  in  thy  mourning 
weeds!    '  7# 

Lo,  as  the  bark,  that  hath  discharg'd  her  fraught, 
Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay. 
From  whence  at  first  the  weighed  her  anchorage, 

Cometh 
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Cometh  Andronicus,  bound  with  laurel  boughs, 

To  re- salute  his  country  with  his  tears ; 

Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Rome— 

Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol, 

Stand  gracious  to  the  rites  that  we  intend  I 

Romans,  of  five  and  twenty  valiant  sons, 

Half  of  the  number  that  king  Priam  had,  89 

Behold  the  poor  remains,  alive,  and  dead ! 

These,  that  survive,  let  Rome  reward  with  love  ; 

These,  that  I  bring  unto  their  latest  home, 

With  burial  among  their  ancestors : 

Here  Goths  have  given  me  leave  to   sheath  my 

sword. 
Titus,  unkind,  and  careless  of  thine  own, 
Why  sufter'st  thou  thy  sons,  unburied  yet, 
To  hover  on  the  dreadful  shore  of  Styx  >— 
Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their  brethren. 

[  They  open  the  Tomb. 
There  greet  in  silence,  as  the  dead  were  wont,        go 
And  sleep  in  peace,  slain  in  your  country's  wars  1 
O  sacred  receptacle  of  my  joys, 
Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility, 
How  many  sons  of  mine  hast  thou  in  store, 
That  thou  wilt  never  render  to  me  more  ? 

Luc.  Give  us  the  proudest  prisoner  of  the  Goths, 
That  we  may  hew  his  limbs,  and,  on  a  pile, 
Ad  manes  fratrum  sacrifice  his  flesh, 
Before  this  earthly  prison  of  their  bones ; 
That  so  the  shadows  be  not  unappeas'd,  ioo 

Nor  we  disturbed  with  prodigies  on  earth. 

Tit. 
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Tit.  I  give  him  you  ;  the  noblest  that  survives, 
The  eldest  son  of  this  distressed  queen. 

Tarn.  Stay,  Roman  brethren, — Gracious  conqueror, 
Victorious  Titus,  rue  the  tears  I  shed, 
A  mother's  tears  in  passion  for  her  son  t 
And,  if  thy  sons  were  ever  dear  to  thee, 
O,  think  my  son  to  be  as  dear  to  me. 
Sufficeth  not,  that  we  are  brought  to  Rome, 
To  beautify  thy  triumphs,  and  return,  *  no 

Captive  to  thee,  and  to  thy  Roman  yoke  } 
But  must  my  sons  be  slaughtered  in  the  streets, 
For  valiant  doings  in  their  country's  cause  ? 
O  !  if  to  fight  for  king  and  common  weal 
Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in  these  5 
Andronicus,  stain  not  thy  tomb  with  blood ; 
Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods  f 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful : 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge  ; 
Thrice -noble  Titus,  spare  my  first-born  son.        1 29 

Tit.  Patient  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me. 
These  are  their  brethren,  whom  you  Goths  behold 
Alive,  and  dead ;  and  for  their  brethren  slain, 
Religiously  they  ask  a  sacrifice : 
To  this  your  son  is  mark'd ;  and  die  he  must, 
To  appease  their  groaning  shadows  that  are  gone. 

Luc.  Away  with  him !  and  make  a  fire  straight ; 
And  with  our  swords,  upon  a  pile  of  wood, 
Let's  hew  his  limbs,  'till  they  be  clean  consumed. 

[Exeunt  Mutius,  Marcus,  Quintus, 
and  Lucius,  with  Alakbvs. 

Tarn* 
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Tarn.  O  cruel,  irreligious  piety !  130 

GSt •  Was  ever  Scythia  half  so  barbarous  ? 
Dem.  Oppose  not  Scythia  to  ambitious  Rome. 
Alarbus  goes  to  rest  $  and  we  survive 
To  tremble  under  Titus*  threatening  look. 
Then,  madam,  stand  resolv'd;  but  hope  withal, 
The  self-same  gods,  that  arm'd  the  queen  of  Troy, 
With  opportunity  of  sharp  revenge 
Upon  the  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  tent, 
May  favour  Tamora,  the  queen  of  Goths 
(When  Goths  were  Goths,  and  Tamora  was  queen), 
To  quit  the  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  foes.  141 

Enter  Mvrivs,  Marcus,  Quintus,  and  Lucius. 

Luc.  See,  lord  and  father,  how  we  have  perform'd 
Our  Roman  rites :  Alarbus'  limbs  are  lopp'd, 
And  entrails  feed  the  sacrificing  fire, 
Whose  smoke,  like  incense,  doth  perfume  the  sky. 
Remaineth  nought,  but  to  inter  our  brethren, 
And  with  loud  'larums  welcome  them  to  Rome. 

Tit.  J.et  it  be  so  5  and  let  Andronicus 
Make  this  his  latest  farewel  to  their  souls. 

[Then  sound  Trumpets,  and  lay  the  Coffins  in  the  Tomb, 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons ;       150 
Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here, 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps ! 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells, 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges  \  here  no  storm, 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep : 

B  Enter 
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Enter  Lavinia 

In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons  1 

Lav.  In  peace  and  honour  live  lord  Titus  long; 
My  noble  lord  and  father,  live  in  feme ! 
Lo !  at  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears 
I  render,  for  my  brethren's  obsequies  *r  160 

And  at  thy  feet  I  kneel,  with  tears  of  joy 
Shed  on  the  earthr  for  thy  return  to  Rome :' 
O,  bless  me  here  with  thy  victorious  hand, 
Whose  fortune  Rome's  best  citizens  applaud. 

Tit.  Kind  Rome,  that  hast  thus  lovingly  reserved 
The  cordial  of  mine  age,  to  glad  my  heart  I — 
Lavinia,-  live  \  out-live  thy  father's  days, 
And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise  I 

Mar,  .Long  live  lord  Titue,  my  beloved  brother, 
Gracious  triumpher  in  the  eyes  of  Rome  I  j  70 

Tit.  Thanks,  gentle  tribune,  noble  brother  Marcus. 

Mar.    And  welcome  nephews,    from   successful 
warsi 
You  that  survive,  and  you  that  sleep  in  fame. 
Fair  lords,  your  fortunes-  are  alike  in  all, 
That  in  your  country's  service  drew  your  swords  \ 
But  safer  triumph  is  this  funeral  pomp, 
That  ha^h  aspir'd  to  Stolon's  happiness, 
And  triumphs  over  chance,  in  honour's*  bed.— 
Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Rome, 
Whose  friend  ia  justice  thou  hast  ever  been,        iBm 
Send  thee  by  me,  their  tribune,  and  their  trust, 
This  parliament  of  white  and  spotless  hue  ; 
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And  name  thee  in  election  for  the  empire, 
With  these  our  late-deceased  emperor's  sons  s 
Be  azndidatus  then,  and  put  it  on, 
And  help  to  set  a  head  on  headless  Rome* 

Tit.  A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits, 
Than  his,  that  shakes  for  age  and  feebleness  ■: 
What !  should  I  don  this  robe,  and  trouble  youi 
Be  chose  with  .proclamations  to-day  ;  490 

To-morrow  yield  up  rule,  resign  my  life, 
And  set  abroad  new  business  for  you  all  i 
Rome,  I  have  been  thy  soldier  forty  years. 
And  led  my  country's  strength  successfully; 
And  buried  one  and  twenty  valiant  sons, 
Knighted  in  field,  slain  manfully  in  arms, 
In  right  and  .service  of  their  noble  country;  - 
Give  me  a  staff  of  honour  for  mine  age, 
But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world; 
Upright  he  held  it,  lords,  that  held  it  last.  4oo 

Mar.  Titus,  thou  shalt  obtain  and  ask  the  empery. 

&zl.     Proud  and  ambitious  tribune*   canst  thou 
tell?- 

Tit.  Patience,  prince  Saturninus.— 

Sat.  Romans,  do  me  right ; 
Patricians,  draw  your  swords,  and  sheath  them  not, 
•Till  Saturnimis  be  Rome's  emperor : — 
Andronicus,  'would  thou  were  ship'd  to  hell,   . 
Rather  than  rob  me,  of  the  people's  hearts. 

Luc.  Proud  Saturnimis  I  interrupter  of  the  good 
That  noble-minded  Titus  means  to  thee  1—  *  10 

B i j  T*. 
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Tit .  Content  thee,  prince ;  I  will  restore  to  thee 
The  people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from  themselves. 

Bos.  Andronicus,  I  do  not  flatter  thee, 
But  honour  thee,  and  will  do  'till  I  die : 
My  fa&ion,  if  thou  strengthen  with  thy  friends, 
I  will  most  thankful  be  :  and  thanks,  to  men' 
Of  noble  minds,  is  honourable  meed. 
'  Tit.  People  of  Rome,  and  people's  tribunes  here, 
I  ask  your  voices,  and  your  suffrages  ; 
Will  you  bestow  them  friendly  on  Andronicus  ?     seo 

Mar.  To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus, 
And  gratulate  his  safe  return  to  Rome, 
The  people  will  accept  who  he  admits. 

Tit.  Tribunes,  I  thank  you  :  and  this  suit  I  make, 
That  you  create  your  emperor's  eldest  son, 
Lord  Saturnine  ;  whose  virtues  will,  I  hope, 
Reflect  on  Rome,  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth, 
And  ripen  justice  in  this  common-weal : 
Then  if  you  will  elect  by  my  advice, 
Crown  him,  and  say, — Long  live  our  emperor!         230 

Mar.  With  voices  and  applause  of  every  sort, 
Patricians,  and  £lebejans,  we  create 
Lord  Saturninus,  Rome's  great  emperor ; 
And  say, — Long  live  our  emperor  Saturnine  ! 

[Along  Flourish^  till  they  come  down. 

m 

Sat.  Titus  Andronicus,  for  thy  favours  done 
To  us  in  our  election  this  day,    / 
I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  thy  deserts, 
And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness : 
And,  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 

Thy 
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Thy  name,  and  honourable  family*  *£» 

Lavinia  will  I  make  my  emperess, 
Rome's  royal  mistress,  mistress  of  my  heart,  ^ 

And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  espouse : 
Tell  me,  Andronicus,  doth  this  motion. please  thee) 
Tit.  It  doth,  my  worthy  lord  ;  and,  in  this  match, 
I  hold  me  highly  honour' d  of  your  grace :   »    •  . 
And  here,  in -sight  of  Rome,  to  Saturnine,— 
King  and  commander  of  our  common-weal, 
The  wide  world's  emperor,— do  I  consecrate 
My  sw.ord,  my  chariot,  and  my  prisoners ;   ,        250 
Presents  well  worthy  Rome's  imperial  lord : 
Receive  them  then,  the  tribute  that  I  owe, 
Mine  honour's  ensigns  humbled  at  thy  feet. 

Sat.  Thanks,  noble  Titus,  father  of  my  life ! 
How  proud  {.am  of  thee,  and  of  thy  gifts, 
Rome  shall  record;  and,  when.  I  do  forget 
The  least  of  these  unspeakable  deserts, 
Romans,  forget  your  fealty  to  me. 
Tit*  Now,  madam,  are  you  prisoner  to  an  emperor ; 

[TaTamora. 
To  him,  that  for  your  honour  and  your  state,  &60 
Will  use  you  nobly,  and  your  followers. 

Sat<  A  goodly  lady,  trust  me  j  of  the  hue 
That  I  would  choose,,  were  I  to  choose  anew. — 
Clear  up,  fair  queen,  that  cloudy  countenance ; 
Though  chance  of  war  hath  wrought  this  change  of 

cheer, 
Thou  com'st  not  to  be  made  a  sconj  in  Rome :. 
Princely  shall  be  thy  usage  every  wfy. 

Biij  Rest 
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Rest  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontent 
Daunt  all  your  hopes :  Madam,  he  comforts  you, 
Can  make  you  greater  than  the  queen  of  Goths.— 
Lavlnia,  you  are  not  displeased  with  this }  271 

Lav.  Not  I,  my  lord ;  sith  true  nobility 
Warrants  these  words  in  princely  courtesy. 

Sat.  Thanks,  sweet  Lavinia. — Romans,  let  us  go : 
Ransomless  here  we  set  our  prisoners  free ; 
Proclaim  our  honours,  lords,  with  trump  and  drum. 

Bas.  Lord  Titus,  by  your  leave,  this  maid  is  mine. 

[Seizing  Lavinia. 

Tit.  How,  sir  ?  Are  you  in  earnest  then,  my  lord  ? 

Bas.  Ay,  noble  Titus ;  and  resolv'd  withal, 
To  do  myself  this  reason  and  this  right.  280 

[The  Emperor  courts  Tamo  a  a  in  dumb  stew. 

Mar,  Suum  cuique  is  our  Roman  justice  1 
This  prince  in  justice  seizeth  but  his  own. 

Luc.  And  that  he  will,  and  shall,  if  Lucius  live. 

Tit.   Traitors,  avaunt !    Where  is  the  emperor's 
guard? 
Treason,  my  lord ;  Lavinia  is  surprised. 

Sat.   Surprised  !  By  whom  ? 

Bas.  By  him  that  justly  may 
Bear  his  betroth'd  from  all  the  world  away. 

[Exit  Bassiahvs  with  Lavinia. 

Mut.  Brothers,  help  to  convey  her  hence  away, 
And  with  my  sword  1*11  keep  this  door  safe.  290 

Tit.    Follow,  my  lord,   and  I'll  soon  bring  her 
back.      » 

Mut.  My  lord  JJbu  Pass  not  here. 

'    a  Tit. 
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Tit.  What!  villain  boy, 
Barr'st  me  my  way  in  Rome }       [Trrus  kills  Mut, 

Mut.  Help,  Lucius,  help! 

Luc.  My  lord,  you  are  unjust,  and  more  than  so ; 
In  wrongful  quarrel  you  have  slain  your  son. 

Tit.  Not  thou,  nor  he,  are  any  sons  of  mine  j 
My  sons  would  never  so  dishonour  me  : 
Traitor,  restore  Lavinia  to  the  emperor.  300 

Luc.  Dead,  if  you  will  ;  but  not  to  be  his  wife, 
That  is -another's  lawful  promis'd  love. 

Sat.  No,  Titus,  no ;  the  emperor  needs  her  not, 
Nor  her,  nor  thee,  nor  any  of  thy  stock : 
1*11  trust  by  leisure,  him  that  mocks  me  once  j 
Thee  never,  nor  thy  traiterous  haughty  sons, 
Confederates  all  thus  to  dishonour  me. 
Was  there  none  else  in  Rome  to  make  a  stale  of, 
But  Saturnine  i  Full  well,  Andronicus, 
Agree  these  deeds  with  that  proud  brag  of  thine,  310 
That  said'st,  I  begg'd  the  empire  at  thy  bands. 

Tit.   O  monstrous !    what  reproachful  words  are 
these.? 

Sat.    But  go  thy  ways  5.   go,  give  that  changing 
piece, 
To  him  that  flourished  for  her  with  his  sword : 
A  valiant  son-in-law  thou  shalt  enjoy  ; 
One  fit  to:  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons, 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

Tit.    These  words  are  razors  -to    my  wounded 
heart.  ^ 
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Sat.   And  therefore,   lovely  Tamora,    queen  of 
Goths, —  319 

That,  like  the  stately  Phoebe  'rnong  her  nymphs, 
Dost  over-shine  the  gallant'st  dames  of  Rome,— 
If  thou  be  pleas'd  with  this  my  sudden  choice, 
Behold,  I  choose  thee,  Tamora,  for  my  bride, 
And  will  create  thee  emperess  of  Rome. 
Speak,    queen  of  Goths,   dost  thou   applaud  my 

choice  ? 
And  here  I  swear  by  all  the  Romans  Gods,— * 
Sith  priest  and  holy  water  are  so  near, 
And  tapers  burn  so  bright,  and  every  thing  . 
In  readiness  for  Hymeneus  stands,-— 
I  will  not  re* salute  the  streets  of  Rome,  330 

Or  climb  my  palace,  'till  from  forth  this  place 
I  lead  espous'd  my  bride  along  with  me. «.     . 

Tarn,   And  here,   in  sight  of  heaven  to  Rome  I 
swear, 
If  Saturnine  advance  the  queen  of  Goths, 
She  will  a  handmaid  be  to  his  desires, 
A  loving  nurse,  a  mother  to  his  youth. 

Sat.    Ascend,  fair  queen,  Pantheon:  Lords,  ac- 
company 
Your  noble  emperor,  and  his  lovely  bride, 
Sent  by  the  heavens  for  prince  Saturnine, 
Whose  wisdom  hath  her  fortune  conquered  :•         340 
There  shall  we  consummate  our  spousal  rites. 

[Exeunt, 

'T  Manet 
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Manet  Titus  Andronicus. 

Tit.  I  am  not  bid  to  wait  upon  this  bride  ;— 
Titus,  when  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  alone. 
Dishonour' d  thus,  and  challenged  of  wrongs  ? 

Enter  Marcus  Andronicus,  Lucius,  Quintus, 

and  Marcus. 

Mar.  O,  Titus,  see,  O,  see,  what  thou  hast  done ! 
In  a  bad  quarrel  slain  a  virtuous  son. 

Tit,  No,  foolish  tribune,  no ;  no  son  of  mine,— 
Nor  thou,  nor  these,  confederates  in  the  deed 
That  hath  dishonour'd  all  our  family ; 
Unworthy  brother,  and  unworthy  sons !  350 

hue.  But  let  us  give  him  burial,  as  becomes  ; 
Give  Mutius  burial  with  our  brethren. 

Tit.  Traitors,  away !  he  rests  not  in  this  tomb. 
This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood, 
Which  I  have  sumptuously  re-edified; 
Here  none  but  soldiers,  and  Rome's  servitors, 
Repose  in  fame ;  none  basely  slain  in  brawls  :— 
Bury  him  wherfe  you  can,  he  comes  not  here. 

Mar.  My  lord,  this  is  impiety  in  you : 
My  nephew  Mutius*  deeds  do  plead  for  him  \        360 
He  must  be  buried  with  his  brethren. 

[Titus'  Sons  speak. 

Sons.  And  shall,  or  him  we  will  accompany. 
fit.    And  shall  ?  What  villain  wa§  it  spo)ce  that 
word  ?  [Titus'  Son  speaks* 
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Quin.  He  that  would  vouch' t  in  any  place  but  here* 

Tit.  What,  would  you  bury  him  in  my  despight  r 

Mar.  No,  noble  Titus ;  but  entreat  of  thee 
To  pardon  Mutius,  and  to  bury  him. 

21V.  Marcus,  even  thou  hast  struck  upon  my  crest. 
And,    with  these  boys,    mine   honour  thou  hast 

wounded. 
My  foes  I  do  repute  you  every  one  5  370 

So  trouble  me  no  more,  but  get  you  gone. 

Luc.  He  is  not  with  himself;  let  us  withdraw. 

Quin.  Not  I,  till  Mutius*  bones  be  buried. 

[  The  Brother  and  the  Sans  kneel. 

Mar.    Brother,    for  in  that  name   doth    nature 

plead. 
%uin.  Father,  and  in  that  name  doth  nature  speak* 

Tit.   Speak  thou  no  more,   if  all  the  rest  will 
speed. 

Mar.  Renowned  Titus,  more  than  half  my  soul,— 

Luc.    Dear    father,    soul   and   substance   of  us 
all,— 

Mar*  .Suffer  thy  brother  Marcus  to  inter 
His  noble  nephew  here  in  virtue's  nest,  380 

That  died  in  honour  and  Lavinia's  cause. 
Thou  art  a  Roman,  be  not  barbarous. 
The  Greeks,  upon  advice,  did  bury  Ajax 
That  slew  himself;  and  wise  Laertes.'  son 
Did  graciously  plead  for  his  funerals : 
Let  not  young  Mutius  then,  that  was  thy  joy, 
B&barr'd  his  entrance  here. 
•     '  Tit. 
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Tit.  Rise,  Marcus,  rise:— 
The  dismallcst  day  is  this,  that  e*er  I  saw, 
To  be  dishonoured  by  my  sons  in  Romef— '-  39a 

Well,  bury  him,  and  bury  me  the  next. 

[They  put  him  in  the  Tomb. 

Z»c.   There  Ke  thy  bones,  sweet  Mutius,  with  thy 
friends*. 
'Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb  I—' 

\Tkey  all  kneel  and  say  \ 
No  man  shed  tear*  for  noble  Mutius ; 
He  lives  in  fame,  that  dy'd  in  virtue's  cause. 

Mar.    My  lord,       -to  step  out  of  these  dreary 
dumps,— 
How  comes  it,  that  the  subtle  queen  of  Goths 
Is  of  a  sudden  thus  advane'd  in  Rome? 

Tit.  I  know  not,  Marcus;  but,  I  know,  it  is; 
If  by  device,  or  no,  the  heavens  can  tell:  j  40O 

Is  she  not  then  beholden  to  the  man 
That  brought  her  for  this  high  good  turn  so  far  I 
Yes,  and  will  nobly  him  remunerate. 

Flourish.  Re-enter  the  Emperor,  T  amok  ft,  CJHiltofl> 
DEMETRitrs,  with  AARON  the  Moor,  at  one  Door? 
At  the  ether  Door,  Bassianus  and  Lavinia,  with 
ithers. 

Sat.  So,  Bassianus^  you  hare  play'd  your  prize;; 
God  give  you  joy,  sir,  of  your  gallant  bride. 

Bos.  And  you  of  yours,  my  lord  1  I  say  no  more, 
Nor  wish  no  lest ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Sat* 
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Sat.   Traitor,    if   Rome  have  law,    or  we  have 
power. 
Thou  and  thy  faction  shall  repent  this  rape. 

Bos.  Rape,  call  you  it,  my  lord,  to  seize  my  own, 
My  true  betrothed  love,  and  now  my  wife  i  411 

But  let  the  laws  of  Rome  determine  all ; 
Mean  while  I  am  possest  of  that  is  mine. 

Sat.  'Tis  good,  sir  :  You  are  very  short  with  us ; 
But,  if  we  live,  we'll  be  as  sharp  with  you. 

Bos.  My  lord,  what  I  have  done,  as  best  I  may, 
Answer  I  must,  and  shall  do  with  my  life. 
Only  thus  much  I  give  your  grace  to  know,— 
By  all  the  duties  which  I  owe  to  Rome, 
This  noble  gentleman,  lord  Titus  here,  420 

Is  in  opinion,  and  in  honour,  wrong'd ; 
That,  in  the  rescue  of  Lavinia, 
With  his  own  hand  did  slay  his  youngest  son, 
In  zeal  to  you,  and  highly  mov'd  to  wrath 
To  be  control'd  in  that  he  frankly  gave  t 
Receive  him  then  to  favour,  Saturnine ; 
That  hath  expressed  himself,  in  all  his  deeds, 
A  father,  and  a  friend,  to  thee,  and  Rome. 

Tit.  Prince  Bassianus,  leave  to  plead  my  deeds  ; 
'Tis  thou,  and  those,  that  have  dishonoured  me :  430 
Rome  and  the  righteous  heavens  be  my  judge, 
How  I  have  lov'd  and  honoured  Saturnine  I 

Tarn.  My  worthy  lord,  if  ever  Tamora 
Were  gracious  in  those  princely  eyes  of  thine, 
Then  hear  me  speak,  indifferently  for  all ; 
Aiftl  at  my  suit,  sweet,  pardon  what  is  past. 

Sat. 


jta  i. 
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Sat.  What,  madam!  be  dishonoured  openly, 
And  basely  put  it  up  without  revenge  ? 

Tarn.  Not  so,  my  lord  j  The  gods  of  Rome  fore- 
fend, 
I  should  be  author  to  dishonour  you  !  440 

But,  on  mine  honour,  dare  I  undertake 
For  good  lord  Titus*  innocence  in  all, 
Whose  fury,  not  dissembled,  speaks  his  griefs : 
Then,  at  my  suit,  look  graciously  on  him ; 
Lose  not  so  noble  a  friend  on  vain  suppose, 

ftor  with  sour  looks  afflict  his  gentle  heart. 

My  lord,  be  rul'd  by  me,  be  won  at  last, 

Dissemble  all  your  griefs  and  discontents: 

You  are  but  newly  planted  in  your  throne  j 

Lest  then  the  people,  and  patricians  too, 

Upon  a  just  survey,  take  Titus*  part 5 

And  so  supplant  us  for  ingratitude 

(Which  Rome  reputes  to  be  a  heinous  sin), 

Yield  at  entreats,  and  then  let  me  alone :    I 

1*11  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all,  j    *•   "  '* 

And  raze  their  faction,  and  their  family, 

The  cruel  father,  and  his  traiterous  sons, 

To  whom  I  sued  for  my  dear  son's  life  5 

And  make  them  know,  what  'tis  to  let  a 

queen 
Kneel  in  the  streets,  and  beg  for  grace  in 

vain.— • 

Come,  come,  sweet  emperor,— -come,  Andronicus,— 
Take  up  this  good  old  man,  and  cheer  the  heart 
That  dies  in  tempest  of  thy  angry  frown.  463 

C  £«*• 
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Sat.  Rise,  Titus,  rise ;  my  emperess  hath  prevaiTd* 
Tit.  I  thank  your  majesty,  and  her,  my  lord. 
These  words,  these,  looks,  infuse  new  life  in  mc 

Tarn.  Titus,  I  am  incorporate  in  Rome, 
A  Roman  now  adopted  happily, 
And  must  advise  the  emperor  for  his  good* 
This  day  all  quarrels  die,  Andronieus; —  470s 

And  let  it  be  mine  hpnour,  good  my  lord, 
That  I  have  reconcile  your  friends  and.  you.— 
For  you,  prince  Bassiaous,  I  have  past 
My  word  and  promise  to  the  emperor, 
That  you  will  be  more  mild  and  traceable.-** 
And  fear  not,  k>rds> — and  you,  Lavinia;— 
By  my  advice,  all  humbled  on  your  knees* 
You  shall  asl^  pardon  of  his  majesty. 

Luc.  We  do  ;  and  vow  to  heaven,  and  to  his*  nigfes 
ness. 
That  what  we  did,  was  mildly,  as-  we  might,        480 
Tendering  ovur  sister's  honour,  and  our  own. 
Mar.  That  on  mtae  honour  here  I  do  protest. 
Sat.  Away,  and  talk  not  ,*  trouble  us  no  more.—* 
Tarn.   Nay,   nay,  sweet  emperor >  we  must  all  bC 
friends : 
The  tribune  and  his  nephews  kneel  lor  grace  ; 
I  will  not  be  denied.     Sweet  heart,  look  back. 

Sat.  Marcus,  for  thy  sake,  and  thy  brother's  here. 
And  at  my  lovely  Tamora's-  entreats, . 
I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults* 
Stand  up.  49© 

Lavinia,  though  you  left  me  like  a  churlr 

%  found 
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I  found  a  friend ;  and  sure  as  death  I  swore, 
I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest. 
Come,  if  the  emperor's  court  can  feast  two  brides, 
You  are  my  guest,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends  :— 
This  day  shall  be  a  love-day,  Tamora. 

Tit.  To-morrow,  an  it  please  your  majesty, 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me, 
With  horn  and  hound,  we'll  give  your  grace  ion-jour. 

Sat.  Be  it  so,  Titus,  and  gramercy  too.      [Exeunt, 


sac 


AB  II.     SCENE  I. 

Before  tie  Palace.    Enter  Aaron  alone, 

Aaron. 

Now  clinibeth  Tamora  Olympus'  top, 

Safe  out  of*  fortune's  shot ;  and  sits  aloft, 

Secure  of  thunder's  crack,  or  lightning  flash; 

Advanced  above  pale  envy's  threatening  reach* 

As  when  the  golden  sun  salutes  the  morn, 

And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 

Gallops'  the  zodiack  in  his  glistering  coach, 

And  overlooks  the  highest-peering  hills ; 

So  Tamora. — 

Upon  her  wit  doth  earthly  honour  wait,  10 

And  virtue  stoops  and  trembles  at' her  frown. 

-^Then,  Aaron,  arm  thy  heart,  and  fit  thy  thoughts, 

To  mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  mistress, 

C  i  j  And 
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And  mount  her  pitch  5  whom  thou  in  triumph  long 
Hast  prisoner  held,  fettered  in  amorous  chains  ; 
And  faster  bound  to  Aaron's  charming  eyes, 
Than  is  Prometheus  ty'd  to  Caucasus. 
Away  with  slavish  weeds,  and  idle  thoughts  I 
I  will  be  bright,  and  shine  in  pearl  and  gold, 
To  wait  upon  this  new-made  emperess.  so 

To  wait,  said  I  ?  to  wanton  with  this  queen, 
This  goddess,  this  Semiramis ;— this  queen. 
This  syren,  that  will  charm  Rome's  Saturnine, 
And  see  his  shipwreck,  and  his  common-weal's* 
Holla !  what  storm  is  this  ? 

Enter  Chiron,  and  Demetrius,  braving* 

Dim.  Chiron,  thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants 
edge, 
And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  grac'd ; 
And  may,  for  aught  thou  know'st,  afte&ed  be. 

Chi,  Demetrius,  thou  dost  over- ween  in  all ; 
And  so  in  this,  to  bear  me  down  with  braves.  30 

*Tis  not  the  difference  of  a  year,  or  two, 
Makes  me  less  gracious,  or  thee  more  fortunate : 
I  am  as  able,  and  as  fit,  as  thou, 
To  serve,  and  to  deserve  my  mistress*  grace ; 
And  that  my  sword  upon  thee  shall  approve, 
And  plead  my  passions  for  Lavinia's  love. 

Aar*  Clubs,  clubs ! — These  lovers  will  not  keep 
.  the  peace. 

Dm.  Why,  boy,  although  our  mother,  unadvis'd, 
Cave  you  a  dancing  rapier  by  your  side,  39 

Are 
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Are  you  so  desperate  grown,  to  threat  your  friends  ? 
Go  to ;  have  your  lath  glu'd  within  your  sheath, 
'Till  you  know  better  how  to  handle  it. 

Chi.  Mean  while,  sir,  with  the  little  skill  I  have,    ' 
Full  well  shalt  thou  perceive  how  much  I  dare. 

Dan.  Ay,  boy,  grow  ye  so  brave  r         [They  draw* 

Aar.  Why,  how  now,  lords  i 
So  near  the  emperor's  palace  dare  you  draw, 
And  maintain  such  a  quarrel  openly? 
Full  well  I  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge  5 
I  would  not  for  a  million/  of  gold,  £• 

The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  concerns : 
Nor  would  your  noble  mother,  for  much  more, 
Be  so  dishonoured  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
For  shame,  put  up. 

Chi.  Not  I ;  'till  I  have  sheath'd 
My  rapier  in  'his  bosom,  and,  withal, 
Thrust  these  reproachful  speeches  down  his  throat. 
That  he  hath  breath'd  in  my  dishonour,  here. 

Dm.  For  that  I  am  prepared  and  full  resolv'd,— 
Foul-spoken  coward  1  that  thunder' st  with  thy  tongue, 
And  with  thy  weapon  nothing  dar'st.  perform.        6} 

Aar.  Away,  I  say.— 
Now  by  the  gods,  that  warlike  Goths  adore, 
This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all. 
Why,  lords, — and  think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  jut  upon  a  prince's  right  ? 
What,  is  Lavinia  then  become  so  loose, 
Or  Bassianus  so  degenerate,  .   . 

That  for  her  love  such  quarrels  may  be  broach'd, 

Ciij  Without 
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Wkhout  controlment,  justice,  or  revenge  *  70 

Young  lords,  beware  1 — an  should  the  emperess  know 
This  discord's  ground,  the  musick  would  not  please. 

Git.  I  care  not,  I,  knew  she  and  all  the  world  j 
I  love  Lavinia  more  than  all  the  world. 

Dm.  Youngling,  learn  thou  to  make  some  meaner 
choice : 
Lavinia  is  thine  elder  brother's  hope, 

Aar.  Why,  are  ye  mad  ?  or  know  ye  not,  in  Rome 
How  furious  and  impatient  they  be, 
And  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love  ? 
I  tell  you,  lords,  you  do  but  plot  your  deaths  80 

By  this  device. 

Chi.  Aaron,  a  thousand  deaths  would  I  propose, 
To  achieve  her  1  do  love. 

Aar.  To  achieve  her ! — How  ? 

Dm.  Why  mak'st  thou  it  so  strange  ? 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won  ; 
She  is  Lavinia,  therefore  must  be  lov'd. 
What,  man !  more  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of;  and  easy  it  is  90 

Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,  we  know  t 
Though  Bassianus  be  the  emperor's  brother, 
Better  than  he  have  yet  worn  Vulcan's  badge, 

Aar.  Ay,  and  as  good  as  Saturninus,  may.   [Aside. 

Dm.  Then  why  should  he  despair,  that  knows  to 
court  it 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality  ? 
^Vhat,  hast  thou  not  full  often  struck  a  doe, 

And 
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And  borne  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nose  ? 

Aar.  Why  then,  it  seems,  some  certain  snatch  or  so 
Would  serve  your  turns.  100 

Chi.  Ay,  so  the  turn  were  serv*d. 

Dem.  Aaron,  tbou  hast  hit  it* 

Aar.  'Would  you  had  hit  it  too ; 
Then  should  not  we  be  tir'd  with  this  ado. 
Why,  hark  ye,  hark  ye,— And  are  you  such  fools, 
To  square  for  this  ?  Would  it  offend  you  then 
That  both  should  speed  ? 

Cki.  'Faith,  not  me* 

Dm.  Nor  me,  so  I  were  one. 

Aar.  For  shame,  be  friends  y  and  join  for  that  yon 
jar.  .  no 

'Tis  policy  and  stratagem  must  do 
That  you  affe&  5  and  so  must  you  resolve ; 
That  what  you  cannot,  as  you  would,  achieve, 
You  must  perforce  accomplish  as  you  may. 
Take  this  of  me,  Lucrece  was  not  more  chaste 
Than  this  Lavinia,  Bassianus'  love. 
A  speedier  course  than  lingering  languishment 
Must  we  pursue,  and  I  have  found  the;  path. 
My  lords,  a  solemn  hunting  is  in  hand ; 
There  will  the  lovely  Roman  ladies  troop  :  120 

The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious ; 
And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are, 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villainy  ; 
Single  you  thither  then  this  dainty  dot. 
And  strike  her  home  by  force,  if  not  by  words : 
This  way,  or  not  at  all,  stand  you  in  hope. 

Come, 
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Come,  come,  our  eraperess,  with  her  sacred  wit, 
To  villainy  and  vengeance  consecrate, 
We  will  acquaint  with  all  that  we  intend  5 
And  she  shall  file  our  engines  with  advice,       ;    130 
That  will  not  suffer  you  to  square  yourselves, 
But  to  your  wishes*  height  advance  you  both>      . 
The  emperor's  court  is  like  the  house  of  fame, 
The  palace  fuU  of  tongues,  of  eyes,  of  ears : 
The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and  dull.; 
There  speak,  and  strike,  brave  boys,  and  take  your 

turns: 
There  serve  your  lust,  j&adow'd  from  heaven's  eye, 
And  revel  in  Lavinia's  treasury. 
Chi.  Thy  counsel,  lad,  smells  of  no  cowardice, 
Dem.  Sit  fas  aut  nefas,  'till  I  find  the  stream       140 
To  cool  this  heat,  a  charm  to  calm,  these  fits, 
Per  Styga,  per  Manes  vekor.- — .  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

•  •■-  •  * 

Changes  to  a  Forest.     Enter  Titus  AndronicuS 

and  his  three  Sons,    with  Hounds  and  Horns,    and 

•        •     .  .  .  -    * 

Marcus. 

Tit.  The  hunt  is  up,  the  morn  is  bright  and  grey, 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  green ; 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us.  make  a  bay, 
And  wake 'the.  emperor,  and  his  lovely  bride, 
And  rouse  the  prince ;  and  ring  a  hunter's  peal, 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  noise.    • 

Sons, 
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Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  as  it  is  ours, 

To  tend  the  emperor's  person  carefully  :  15© 

I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night, 

But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inspired. 

Here  a  Cry  of  Hounds,  and  Wind  Horns  in  a  Peal :  then 
enter  Saturninus,  Tamora,  Bassianus,  La- 
vinia,  Chiron,  Demetrius,  and  their  Attendants* 

Tit.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty  ;— 
Madam,  to  you  as  many  and  as  good  !— 
I  promised  your  grace  a  hunter's  peal.- 

Sat.  And  you  have  rung  it  lustily,  my  lordst 
Somewhat  too  early  for  new-married  ladies. 

Bos.  Lavinia,  how  say  you  I 

Lav.  I  say,  no  ; 
I  have  been  broad  awake  two  hours  and  more*      160 

Sat.  Come  on  then,  horse  and  chariots  let  us  have, 
And  to  our  sport : — Madam,  now  ye  shall  see 
Our  Roman  hunting.  [ To  Tamora. 

Mar.  I  have  dogs,  my  lord, 
Will  rouse  the  proudest  panther  in  the  chase9 
And  chmb  the  highest  promontory  top. 

Tit.  And  I  have  horse  will  follow  where  the  game 
Makes  way,  and  run  like  swallows  o'er  the  plain. 

Dan.  Chiron,  we  hunt  not,  we>   with  horse  npr 

hound,  169 

But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  111. 


A  desert  Part  of  tie  Forest.    Enter  Aa&o  m  alone. 

Aar.  Jle,  that  had  wit,  would  think,  that  I  had 
none, 
To  bury  so  much  gold  under  a  tree, 
And  never  after  to  inherit  it. 
Let  him,  that  thinks  of  me  so  abjectly, 
Know,  that  this  gold  must  coin  a  stratagem? 
Which,  cunningly  effecTed,  will  beget 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villainy : 
And  so  repose,  sweet  gold,  for  their  unrest, 
That  have  their  alms  out  of  the  empress*  chest* 

£«fer  Tamora. 

Tarn.  My  lovely  Aaron,   wherefore  look'st  thou 
sad,  180 

When  every  thing  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast  ? 
The  birds  chaunt  melody  on  every  bush ; 
The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun ; 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind, 
And  make  a  chequer'd  shadow  on  the  ground : 
Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  us  sit, 
And — whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds, 
Replying  shrilly  to  the  well- tun'd  horns, 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once, — 
Let  us  sit  down,  and  mark  their  yelling  noise  t      190 
And — after  conflict,  such  as  was  supposed 
The  wandring  prince  and  Dido  once  enjoy'd, 

When 
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When  with  a  happy  storm  they  were  surpris'd, 
And  cnrtajn'd  with  a  counsel-keeping  cave,— 
We  may,  each  wreathed  in  the  other's  arms,   ■ 
Our  pastimes  done,  possess  a  golden  slumber; 
Whilst  hounds,  and  horns,  and  sweet  melodious  birds, 
Be  unto  us,  as  is  a  nurse's  song 
Of  lullaby,  to  bring  her  babe  asleep. 

Aar.  Madam,  though  Venus  govern  your  desires, 
Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine :  201 

What  signifies  my  deadly-standing  eye, 
My  silence,  and  my  cloudy  melancholy? 
My  fleece  of  woolly  hair,  that  now  uncurls, 
Even  as  an  adder,  when  she  doth  unroll 
To  do  some  fatal  execution  ? 
No,  madam,  these  are  no  venereal  signs ; 
Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand, 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head* 
Hark,  Tamora, — the  emperess  of  my  soul,  <sio 

Which  never  hopes  more  heaven  than  rests  in  thee, 
This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  Bassianus ; 
His  Philomel  must  lose  her  tongue  to-day  j 
Thy  sons  make  pillage  of  her  chastity, 
And  wash  their  hands  in  Bassianus*  blood. 
Seest  thou  this  letter  ?  take  it  up,  I  pray  thee, 
And  give  the  king  this  fatal-plotted  scroll  :— ' 
Now  question  me  no  more,  we  are  espied, 
Here  comes  a  parcel  of  our  hopeful  booty* 
Which  dreads  not  yet  their  lives'  destruction.  "   220 
Tarn.  Ah,  my  sweet  Moor,  sweeter  tome  than 
life' 

'Aar. 
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Aar.  No  more,  great  emperess,  Bassianus  comes : 
Be  cross  with  him  ;  and  I'll  go  fetch  thy  sons 
To  back  thy  quarrels,  whatsoe'er  they  be,         [Exit, 

Enter  Bassianus,  <zni  Lavinia. 

Bas.  Whom  have  we  here?  Rome's  royal  emperess, 
Unfurnish'd  of  her  well-beseeming  troop  * 
Or  is  it  Dian,  habited  like  her ; 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves, 
To  see  the  general  hunting  in  this  forest  ? 

Tarn.  Saucy  controller  of  our  private  steps !         «3* 
Had  I  the  power,  that,  some  say,  Dian  had, 
Thy  temples  should  be  planted  presently 
With  horns,  as  was  A&eon'a ;  and  the  hounds 
Should  drive  upon  thy  new-transformed  limbs, 
Unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art ! 

Lav.  Under  your  patience,  gentle  emperess, 
•fis  thought  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  horning ; 
And  to  be  doubted,  that  your  Moor  and  you 
Are  singled  forth  to  try  experiments  : 
Jove  shield  your  husband  from  his  hounds  to-day  I 
9Tis  pity,  they  should  take  him  for  a  stag.  241 

Bas.  Believe  me,  queen,  your  swarth  Cimmerian 
Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body's  hue, 
Spotted,  detested,  and  abominable. 
Why  are  you  sequester'd  from  all  you*  train  I 
Dismounted  from  your  snow-white  goodly  steed, 
And  wander'd  hither  to  an  obscure  plot, 
Accompanied  with  a  barbarous  Moor, 
If  foul  desire  had  not  conducted  you  ? 

law. 
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Lav.  And,  being  intercepted  in  your  sport,       250 
Great  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  sauciness. — I  pray  you,  let  us  hence, 
And  let  her  'joy  her  raven-colour'd  love ; 
This  valley  fits  the  purpose  passing  well. 

£as.  The  king,  my  brother,   shall  have  note  of 
this.     .    . 

Lav,  Ay,   for  these  slips   have  made  him  noted 
long: 
Good  king !  to  be  so  mightily  abus'd  I 

Tarn,  Why  have  I  patience  to  endure  all  this  ? 

Enter  ChiRon,  and  Demetrius. 

Dm.  How  now,  dear  sovereign,  and  our  gracious 
mother, 
Why  does  your  highness  look  so  pale  and  wan  ?    &60 

Tarn.  Have  I  not  reason,  think  you,  to  look  pale  ? 
These  two  have  'tic'd  me  hither  to  this  place, 
A  barren  and  detested  vale,  you  see,  it  is  : 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
Overcome  with  moss,  and  baleful  misletoe. 
Here  never  shines  the  sun 5  here  nothing  breeds, 
Unless  the  nightly  owl,  or  fatal  raven. 
And,  when  they^shew'd  me  this  abhorred  pit, 
They  told  me,  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 
A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes,       £70 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchins, 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries, 
As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 
Should  straight  fall  mad,  or  else  die  suddenly. 

P  No 
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No  sooner  had  they  told  this  hellish  tale. 

But  straight  they  told  me,  they  would  bind  me  here 

Unto  the  body  of  a  dismal  yew  \ 

And  leave  me  to  this  miserable  death. 

And  then  they  call'd  me,  foul  adulteress, 

Lascivious  Goth,  and  all  the  bjtterest  terms      •    s£o 

That  ever  ear  did  hear  to  such  effect*     • 

And9  had  you  not  by  wondrous  fortune  come, 

This  vengeance  on  me  had  they  executed : 

Revenge  it,  as  you  love  your  mother's  life/ 

Or  be  ye  not  from  henceforth  call'd  my  children*  - 

Dem.  This  is  a  witness  that  I  am  thy  son. 

[Stabs  B  as  si  anus. 

Gtt.  And  this  for  me,  struck  home  to  shew  my 
strength.  [Stabbing  him  likewise. 

Lav,  Ay  come,  Semiramis, — nay,  barbarous  Ta- 
moral 
For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own  ! 

Tarn.  Give  me  thy  poniard  5  you  shall  know,  my 

boys,  290 

Your  mother's  hand  shall  right -your  mother's  wrong. 

Dem.  Stay,  madam,  here  is  more  belongs  to  her;    - 
First,  thrash  the  corn,  then  after  burn  the  straw  : 
This  minion  stood  upon  her  chastity, 
Upon  her  nuptial  vow,  her  loyalty, 
And  with  that  painted  hope  she  braves  your  mighti- 
ness : 
And  shall  she  carry  this  imto  her  grave  I 

CAi.  An  if  she  do,  I  would  I  were  an  eunuch. 
Drag  hence  her  husband  to  some  secret  hole, 

And 
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And  make  his  dead  trunk  pillow  to  our  lust.    -    300 

Tarn.  But  when  you  have  the  honey  you  desire, 
Let  not  this  wasp  out-live,  us  both  to  sting. 

Oil.  I  warrant  you,  madam;    we  will  make  that 
sure.— - 
Come,  mistress,  now  perforce  we  will  enjoy 
That  nice-preserved  honesty  of  yours. 

Lav.  O  Tamora !  thou  bear'st  a  woman's  face,— * 

Tom.  I  will  not  hear  her  speak ;  away  with  her. 

Lav.  Sweet  lords,  entreat  her  hear  me  but  a  word. 

Dm.  Listen,  fair  madam  t  Let  it  be  your  glory, 
To  see  her  tears  5  but  be  your  heart  to  them,        310 
As  unrelenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain. 

Lav.  When  did  the  tyger's  young  ones  teach  the 
dam? 
O,  do  not  teach  her  wrath  5  she  taught  it  thee  s 
The  milk,  thou  suck'dst  from  her,  did  turn  to  marble  \ 
Even  at  thy  teat  thou  had'st  thy  tyranny.— 
Yet  every  mother  breeds  not  sons  alike ; 
Do  thou  entreat  her  shew  a  woman  pity. 

[To  Chiron. 

Chi.  What !  would'st  thou  have  me  prove  myself  a 
bastard  ?      . 

Lav.  *Tis  true  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a  lark :, . 
Yet  have  I  heard  (O  could  I  find  it  now !),  32a 

The  lion,  mov'd  with  pity,  did  endure 
To  have  his  princely  paws  par'd  all  away. 
{Some  say,  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children, 
The  whilst  their  own  birds  famish  in  their  nests  s 
P,  be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  say  no, 

D  l  j  Nothing 
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Nothing  so  kind,  but  something  pitiful ! 

Tavi.  I  know  not  what  it  means ;  away  with  her. 

Lav,  O,  let  me  teach  thee :  for  my  father's  sake, 
That  gave  thee  life,  when  well  lie  might  have  slain 

thee, 
Be  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears.  330 

Tarn.  Had st  -thou  in  person  ne'er  offended  me, 
Even  for  his  sake  am  I  now  pitiless  : — 
Remember,  boys,  I  pour'd  forth  tears  in  vain, 
To  save  your  brother  from  the  sacrifice ; 
But  fierce  Andronicus  would  not  relent : 
Therefore  away  with  her,  use  her  as  you  will  5 
The  worse  to  her,  the  better  lov*d  of  me. 

Lav.  O  Tamora,  be  call'd  a  gentle  queen, 
And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  me  in  this  place : 
For  'tis  not  life,  that  I  have  begg'd  so  long 5         340 
Poor  I  was  slain,  when  Bassianus  dy'd. 

Tarn.  What  begg'st  thou  then  ?  fond  woman,  let 
me  go. 

Lav.  *Tis  present  death  I   beg;    and  one  thing 
more, 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell : 
O,  keep  me  from  their  worse  than  killing  lust, 
And  tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit ; 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body  t 
Do  this,  and  be  a  charitable  murderer. 

Tarn.  So  should  I  rob  my  sweet  sons  of  their  fee  t 
No,  let  them  satisfy  their  lust  on  thee.  359 

Don.  Away ;  for  thou  hast  staid  us  here  too  long. 
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Lav.  No  grace  ?  no  womanhood  ?  Ah  beastly  crea. 
ture  I 
The  blot  and  enemy  to  our  general  name  I 
Confusion  fall . 

Chi.  Nay,  then  I'll  stop  your  mouth,r-B  ring  thou 
her  husband  $  [Dragging  ofLAvmiA, 

This  is  the  hole  where  Aaron  bid  us  hide  him. 

.  ....  [Exeunt* 

Tarn.  Farewel,  my  sons :  see,  that  you  make  her 
sure : 
Ne'er  let  my  heart  know  merry  cheer  indeed, 
'Till  all  the  Andronici  be  made  away. 
Now  will  I  hence  to  seek  my  lovely.  Moor,  .  360 

And  let  my  spleenful  sons  this  trull  deflpw'r.    [Exit, 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Aaron,  vnth  Quintus,  and  Marcus, 

•  •  .. 

Aar.  Come  on,  my  lords ;  the  better- foot  before? 
Straight  will  I  bring. you  to  the  loathsome  pit, 
Where  I  espied  the  panther  fast  asleep. . 
Qjuin.  My  sight  is  very,  dull,  whate'ei;  it  bodes,    - 
Mar.  And  .mine,  I  promise  you  5  wer't  not  for 
shame, 
Well  could  I  leave  pur  sport,  to  sleep  a  while. 

[Marcus  falls  into  the.  Pit, 
Quin.  What,  art  thou  fallen  *.  What  subtle  hole  is 
this, 
Whose  mouth  is  cover' d  with  rude-growing  briars ; 

Diij  Upop 
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Upon  whose  leaves  are  drops  of  new-shed  blood,  370 
As  fresh  as  morning's  dew  distill'd  on  flowers  ? 
A  very  fatal  place  it  seems  to  me : — 
Speak,  brother,  hast  thou  hurt  thee  with  the  fall  ? 

Mar.  O  brother,  with  the  dismallest  object 
That  ever  eye,  with  sight,  made  heart  lament. 

Aar.  I  Aside.]   Now  will  I  fetch  the  king  to  find 
them  here ; 
That  he  thereby  may  have  a  likely  guess, 
How  these  were  ffcey,  that  made  away  his  brother. 

[Exit  Aaron. 

Mar.  Why  dost  not  comfort  me  and  help  me  out 
From  this  unhallowed  and  blood-stained  hole  ?      380 

Quin.  I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear : 
A  chilling  sweat  o'er-runs  my  trembling  joints ; 
Mine  heart  $uspe6ts  more  than  mine  eye  can  see. 

Mar.  To  prove  thou  hast  a  true-divining  heart, 
Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den, 
And  see  a  fearful  sight  of  blood  and  death. 

Quin.  Aaron  is  gone 5  and  my  compassionate  heart 
Will  not  permit  my  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing,  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise : 
O,  tell  me  how  it  is ;  for  ne'er  'till  now  £90 

Was  I  a  child,  to  fear  I  know  not  what. 

Mar.  Lord  Bassianus  lies  embrewed  here, 
All  on  a  heap,  like  to  a  slaughtered  lamb, 
In  this  detested,  dark,  blood -drinking  pit. 

Quin.  If  it  be  dark,  how  dost  thou  know  'tis  he  ? 

Mar.  Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole, 

Which, 
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Which,  likf  a  taper  in  some  monument, 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks, 
And  shews  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit :  ,400 

So  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  Pyramus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  bath'd  in  maiden  blood. 

0  brother,  help  me  with  thy  fainting  hand, — 
If  fear  hath  made  thee  faint,  as  me  it  hath, — 
Out  of  this  fell  devouring  receptacle, 

As  hateful  as  Cocytus*  misty  mouth. 
Quin.  Reach  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  help  thee 
out. 
Or,  wanting  strength  to  do  thee  so  much  good, 

1  may  be  pluck'd  into  the  swallowing  womb 

Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus'  grave.  410 

I  have  no  strength  to  pluck  thee  to  the  brink. 

Mar.  And  I  no  strength  to  climb  without  thy  help. 

Quin.  Thy  hand  once  more ;  I  will  not  lose  again, 
•Till  thou  art  here  aloft,  or  I  below  : 
Thou  canst  not  come  to  me,  I  eome  to  thee. 

.    [Falls  in. 

Enter  the  Emperor,  and  Aaron. 

Sat.  Along  with  me : — I'll  see  what  hole  is  here, 
And  what  he  is,  that  now  is  leap'd  into  it. — 
Say,  who  art  thou,  that  lately  didst  descend 
Into  this  gaping  hollow  of  the  earth  ? 

Mar.  The  unhappy  son  of  old  Andronicus  5       420 
Brought  hither  in  a  most  unlucky  hour, 
To  find  thy  brother  Bassianus  dead. 

Sat.  My  brother  dead  ?  I  know  thou  dost  but  jest : 

lie 
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He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge. 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chace ; 
'Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  there. 

Mar.  We  know  not  where  you  left  him  all  alive. 
But,  out  alas !  here  have  we  found  him  dead.. 

Enter  Tamora,  with  Attendants  \  Andronicus,  and 

Lucius. 

*  - 

.  Tam<  Where  is  my  lord,  the  king  ? 
Sat.  Here,  Tamora}  though  griev'd  with  killing 

grief.  43° 

Tarn.  Where  is,,tjiy  brother  Bassianus  ? ; 
Sat.  Now  to  the, bottom  dost  thou  search  my  wound  j 
Poor  Bassianus  here  liejs  murdered. 

.  Tarn.  Then  all  too  late  I  bring  this  fatal  writ,, 
TJhe  complot  of  this  .timeless  tragedy  i 
And  wonder  greatly,  that  man's  face  can  fold  • 
In  pleasing  smiles  such  murderous  tyranny* .. 

[Ski  givctk  Sat  urn  in  us  a  Letter, 

Saturninus  reads  the  Utter. 

Jin  if  toe  miss  to  meet  him  handsomely ',— 

Sweet  huntsman-— Bassianus  'tis,  toe  mean)—* 

J)o  thou  so  much  as  dig  the  grave  for  him ;  440 

Thou  know%st  our  meaning :  Look  Jot  thy  reward 

Among  the  nettles  at  the  elder  tree, 

Which  over -shades  the  mouth  of  that  same  pit, 

Where  we  decreed  to  bury  Bassianus. 

Do  this,  and  purchase  us  thy  lasting  friends* 

P,  Tamora ! 
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O,  Tarn  or  a!  was  ever  heard  the  like  ? 
This  is  the  pit,  and  this  the  elder-tree  t 
Look,  sirs,  if  you  can  find  the  huntsman  out, 
That  should  have  murder* d  Bassianus  here.  -  -       449 
Aar.  My  gracious  lord,  here  is  the  bag  of  gold. 

[Shewing  it* 
Sat.  Two  of  thy  whelps,  fell  curs  of  bloody  kind, 

Have  here  bereft  my  brother  of  his  life : 

[7*Trrus. 
-Sirs,  drag  them  from  the  pit  imto  the  prison ; 
There  let  them  bide,  until  we  have  devis'd 
Some  never- heard-of  torturing  pain  for  them. 
Tarn.  What,   are  they   in  this  pit?  O  wondrous 
thing  1 
How  easily  murder  is  discovered  1 

Tit.  High  emperor,  upon  my  feeble  knee 
I  beg  this  boon,  with  tears  not  lightly  shed. 
That  this  fell  fault  of  mine  accursed  son*,  460 

Accursed,  if  the  fault  be  prov'd  in  them-— 

Sat,  If  it  be  prov'd  1  you  see,  it  is  apparent*— 
Who  found  this  letter  ?  Tamora,  was  it  you  ? 
Tarn.  Andronicus  himself  did  take  it  up. 
Tits  I  did,  my  lord :  yet  let  me  be  their  bail : 
For  by  my  father's  reverend  tomb,  I  vow, 
They  shall  be  ready  at  your  highness*  will, 
To  answer  their  suspicion  with  their  lives. 

$rf.  Thou  shalt  not  bail  them :  see,  thou  follow  me. 
Some  bring  the  murder*d  body,  some  the  murderers : 
Xet  them  not  speak  a  word,  the  guilt  is  plain ;  471 
J  or,  by,  my  soul,  were  there  worse  end  than  death* 

That 
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That  end  upon  them  should  be  executed* 
Tarn.  Andronicus,  I  will  entreat  the  king ; 

Fear  not  thy  sons,  they  shall  do  well  enough. 
Tit.  Come,  Lucius,  come  5  stay  not  to  talk  with 
them.  [Exeunt  severally, 


SCENE  V. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Chiron,    wtk  Lavihia, 
ravished  j  her  Hands  cut  off,  and  her  Tongue  cut  out* 

■  Dem.  So,  now  go  tell,  an if  thy  tongue  can  speak, 
Who  'twas  that  cut  thy  tongue,  and  ravish'd  thee. 
Chi.  Write  down  thy  mind,  bewray  thy  meaning 
so;  .-»••:  - 

And,  if  thy  stumps  will  let  thee,  play  the  scribe, 
Dem.  See  how  with  signs  and  tokens  she  can  scowl. 
Chi.  Go  home,    call  for  sweet  water,  wash  thy 

hands* 
Dem.  She  has  no  tongue  to  call,  nor  hands  to  wash; 
And  so  let's  leave  her  to  her  silent  walks. 

Chi,  An  'twere  my  case,  I  should  go  hang  myself, 
Dem.  If  thou  hadst  hands  to  help  thee  knit  the  cord, 

{Exeunt  Demetrius  and  Chiron. 

Enter  Marcus  to  La vinia.  - 

Mar.  Who's  this,  —my  niece,  that  flies  away  so  fast  ? 
Cousin",  a  word  ;•  Where  is  your  husband  ?— - 
If  I  do  dream,  'would  all  my  wealth  would  wake  me  I 
If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down,  490 

That 
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That  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep  !— 
Speak,  gentle  niece,  what  stern  ungentle  hand 
Have  lopp'd,  and.hew'd,  and  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches  ?  those  sweet  ornaments, 
Whose  circling  shadows  kings  have  sought  to  sleep  in  j 
And  might  not  gain  so  great  a  happiness, 
As  half  tby  love  ?  Why  dost  not  speak  to  me?— 
Alas,  a  crimson  river  of  warm  blood, 
Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  stirr'd  with  wind,  r 
Doth  rise  and  fall  between  thy  rosed  lips,        '~    50© 
Coming  and  going  with  thy  honey  breath. 
But,  sure,  some  Tereus  hath  deflow'red  thee ; 
And,  lest  thou  should' st  detect  him,  cut  thy  tongue. ; 
Ah>  now  thou  turn'st  away  thy  face  for  shame  1 
And,  notwithstanding  all  this  loss  of  blood,— 
As  from  a  conduit  with  their  issuing  spouts,— 
Yet  do  thy  cheeks  look  red  as  Titan's  face, 
Blushing  to  be  encounter'd  with  a  cloud. 
Shall  I  speak  for  thee  ?  shall  I  say,  'tis  so  ? 
O,  that  I  knew  thy  heart;  and  knew  the  beast,    510 
That  I  might  rail  at  him  to  ease  my  mind ! 
Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopp'd, 
Doth  burn  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  is. 
Fair  Philomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue, 
And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew'd  her  mind : 
But,  lovely  niec.e,  that  mean  is  cut  from  thee ; 
A  craftier  Tereus  hast  thou  met  withal, 
And  he  hath  cut  those  pretty  fingers  off, 
That  better  could- have  sew'd  than  Philomel, 
O,  had  the  monster  seen  those  lily  hands  52a 

Tremble, 
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Tremble,  like  aspen  leaves,  upon  a  lute, 

And  make  the  silken  strings  delight  to  kiss  them  j 

He  would  not  then  have  totichM  them  for  his  life. 

Or,  had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony, 

Which  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made  $ 

He  would  have  dropp'd  his  knife,  and  fell  asleep. 

As  Cerberus  at  the  Thracian  poet's  feet. 

Come,  let  us  go,  and  make  thy  father  blind  \ 

for  such  a  sight  will  blind  a  father's  eye  : 

One  hour's  storm  will  drown  the  fragrant  meads  \ 

What  will  whole  months  of  tears  thy  father's  eyes  ? 

Do  not  draw  back,  for  we  will  mourn  with  thee ; 

O,  could  our  mourning  ease  thy  misery  I        [  Exeunt. 


AH  III.    SCENE  I. 

A  Street  in  Rome*  Enter  the  Judges  and  Senators,  with 
Marcus  and  Quintus  bound,  passing  on  the  Stage 
to  the  Place  of  Execution,  and  Titus  going  before, 
pleading* 

Titus. 

Hear  me,  gwe  fathers!  noble  tribunes,  stay ! 
For  pity  of  mine  age,  whose  youth  was  spent 
In  dangerous  wars,  whilst  you  securely  slept ; 
For  ail  my  blood  in  Rome's  great  quarrel  shed  j 
For  all  the  frosty  nights  that  I  have  watch'd  j 
And  for  these  bitter  tears,  which  you  now  see 
Filling  the  aged  wrinkles  in  my  cheeks ; 

Be 
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Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  sons, 
Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted,  as  'tis  thought! 
For  two  and  twenty  sons  I  never  wept,  to 

Because,  they  died  in  honour's  lofty  bed. 

[  Andronic  us  lieth  doom,  and the  Judges  pass  by him. 
For  these,  these,  tribunes,  in  the  dust  I  write         » 
My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  soul's  sad  tears'. 
JLet  my  tears  stanch  die  earth's  dry  appetite  j 
My  sons'  sweet  blood  will  make  it  shame  and  blush. 
O  earth !  I  will  befriend  thee  more  with  rain, 

[Exeunt. 
That  shall  distil  from  these  two  ancient  urns, 
Than  youthful  April  shall  with  all  his  showers : 
In  summer's  drought,  I'll  drop  upon  thee  still ; 
In  winter,  with  warm  tears  I'll -melt  the  snow,       so 
And  keep  eternal  spring-time  on  thy  face, 
So  thou  refuse  to. drink  my  dear  sons*  blood. 

Enter  Lucius,  with  his  Sword  drawn, 

O,  reverend  tribunes  f  gentle  aged  men ! 
Unbind)  my  sons,  reverse  the  doom  of  death ; 
And  let  me  say,  that  never  wept  before, 
My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators.  ^ 

Luc,  Of  noble  father,  you  lament  in  vain ; 
The  tribunes  hear  you  not,  no  man  is  by, 
And  you  recount  your  sorrows  to  a  stone. 

Tit,  Ab,  Lucius,  for  thy  brothers  let  me  plead  :— 
Grave  tribunes,  once  more  I  entreat  of  you.  31 

Luc,  My  gracious  lord,  no  tribune  hears  you  speak. 

Tit.  Why,  'tis  no  matter,  man :  if  they  did  hear, 

E  They 
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They  would  not  mark  me ;  or,  if  they  did  mark, 

AU*bootless  unto  them,  they  would  not  pity  me. 

Therefore  I  tell  my  sorrows  to  the  stones ; 

Who,  though  .they  cannot  answer  my  distress, 

Yet  in  some  sort  they're  better  than  the  tribunes, 

For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale : 

When  I  do  weep,  they  humbly  at  my  feet,  40 

Receive  my  tears,  and  seem  to  weep  with  me ; 

And,  were  they  but  attired  in  grave  weeds, 

Rome  could  afford  no  tribune  like  to  these . 

A  stone  is  soft  as  wax,  tribunes  more  hard  than  stones : 

A  stone  is  silent,  and  offendeth  not ; 

And  tribunes  with  their  tongues  doom  men  to  death. 

But  wherefore  stand' st  thou  with  thy  weapon  drawn  ? 

Luc.  To  rescue  my  two  brothers  from  their  death : 
For  which  attempt,  the  judges  have  pronounced 
My  everlasting  doom  of  banishment.  59 

Tit.  O  happy  man !  they  have  befriended  thee. 
-Why,  foolish  Lucius,  dost  thou  not  perceive, 
That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tygers ; 
Tygers  must  prey;  and  Rome  affords  no  prey, 
But  me  and  mine :  How  happy  art  thou  then, 
From  these  devourers  to  be  banished  ? 

But  who  comes  with  our  brother  Marcus  here? 

# 

Enter  Marcus,  andLtkVinii. 

Mar.  Titus,  prepare  thy  noble  eyes  to  weep  j 
Or,  if  not  so,  thy  noble  heart  to  break ; 
I  bring  consuming  sorrow  to  thine  age.  66 

Tit.  Will  it  consume  me  ?  let  me  see  it  then. 

Mar. 
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Mar.  This  was  thy  daughter. 

Tit,  Why,  Marcus,  so  she  is. 

Luc.  Ah  me !  this  object  kills  me! 

Tit.  Faint-hearted  boy,  arise,  and  look  upon  her  :— 
Speak,  my  Lavinia,  what  accursed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  handless  in  thy  father's  sight  ? 
What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  sea  ? 
Or  brought  a  faggot  to  bright- burning  Troy  ? 
My  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  earner,        7a 
And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdaineth  bounds.—- 
Give  me  a  sword*  I'll  chop  off  my  hands  too  j 
For  they  have  fought  for  Rome,  and  all  in  vain ; 
And  they  have  nurs'd  this  woe,  in  feeding  life) 
In  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  up, 
And  they  have  served  rae.  to  effectless  use : 
Nowi  all  the  service  I  require  of  them 
Is,  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other.— 
*Ti&  well,  Lavinia,  that  thou  hast  no  hands ; 
For  hands,  to  do  Rome  service,  are  but  vain.         So 

Luc.  Speak,  gentle  sister,  who  hath  raartyr'd  thee  I 

Mar.  Of  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts, 
That  blab'd  them  with  such  pleasing  eloquence, 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage  5  - 
Where  like  a  sweet  melodious  bird*  ir  sung 
Sweet  vary'.d  notes,  enchanting  every  ear  1« 

Luc.  O,  say  thou  for  her,  who  hath  done  th»  deed  ? 

Mar.  O,  thus  I  found  her,  straying  in  the  park,  '! 
Seeking  to  hide  herself)  as  doth  the  deer, 
That  hath  received  some  unrecurkig  wound*  90 

Tit.  It  was  my  deer ;  and  he,  that  wounded  her,  ' 

£  i  j  Hath 
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Hath  hurt  me  more,  than  had  he  kiU*d  me  dead  t 

For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 

Environ'd  with  a  wilderness  of  sea ; 

Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 

Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 

Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him.  , 

This  way  to  death  my  wretched  sons  are  gone ; 

Here  stands  my  other  son,  a  banish'd  man  -> 

And  here  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes :         too 

But  that,  which  gives  my  soul  the  greatest  spurn, 

Is  dear  Laviaia,  dearer  than  my  soul.— 

Had  I  bus  seen  thy  piclure  in  this  plight, 

It  would  have  madded  me  $  What  shall  I  do, 

Now  I  behold  thy  lovely  body  so  ? 

Thou  hast  no  hands,  to  wipe  away  thy  tears  $ 

Nor  tongue,  to  tell  me  who  hath  martyred  thee : 

Thy  husband  he  is  dead  ;  and,  for  his  death, 

Thy  brothers  are  condemn'd,  and  dead  by  this : — 

Look,  Marcus !  ah,  son  Lucius,  look  on  her  1        no 

When  I  did  name  her  brothers,  then  fresh  tears 

Stood  on  her  cheeks ;  as  doth  the  honey  dew 

Upon  a  gather'd  lily  almost  wither'd. 

Mar.  Perchance,  she  weeps  because  they  khTd  her 
husband : 
Perchance,  because  she  knows  them  innocent. 

Tit.  If  they  did  kill  thy  husband,  then  be  joyful, 
Because  the- law  hath  ta'n  revenge  on  them. — 
No,  no,  they  would  not  do  so  foul  a  deed; 
Witness  the  sorrow,  that  their  sister  makes.— 
Gentle  Lavinia,  let  me  kiss  thy  lips ;  lfto 

Or 
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Or  make  some  signs  how  I  may  do  tfyte  ease; . 

Shall  thy  good  uncle*  and  thy  brother  Iiuciu&  .  .  .  \ 

And  thou,  and  I,  sit  round  about  some  fountain  j 

Looking  all  downwards,  to  behold  our  cheeks 

How  they;  ore  stain'd ;  like  meadows,  yet  not  dfiy 

With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood? 

And  in  tfyc  fountain  shall  we  gaze  so  long, 

•Till  the  fresh  taste  be  taken  fromjthat  clearness* 

And  made  «  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears  ? 

Or  shall  we  out  away  our  hands* .  like  thine  >         136 

Or  shall  we  bite  our  tongues,  and  in  dumb  shows 

Pass  the  rcmaittder  of*  our  hatefuL,day &  ? 

What  shall  we  do  ?  let  us,  that  have  our  tongues* 

Plot  som&-device  of  further  misery,  . 

To  made*  us  wonder' d  at  in  timfc  to4  corner  / 

Luc.  Sweet  father,  cease  youf  tears  5,  for,  at  your 
grief, 
See,  how  my  wretched  «ister  sobs  and  weeps.  '        »" 

Ma,r>  Patience*  dear  niece  :*~>good  Titus*  dry  thine 
eyes.  ' 

Tit.  Ah,  Marcus,  Marcus  1  brother,  well  I  wot,  \. 
Thy  napkin  cannot  drink  a  tear  t)f;mint»  '  1 40 
For  thou,  poor  man,  hast  drown'd  it  with  thine- own. 

Luc.  Ah,  my  Lavinia,  I  wifll  wipe  thy  cheeks.'    \ 

Tit.  Mark,  Marcus,  mark  I  I  understand  her  agnfc : 
Had  she  a  tongue  to  speak,  now  she.  would  say        "> 
That  to  her  brother  which  I  said  to  thee ; 
His  napkin,,  wtth-his  true  tears  all  bewet, 
Can  do  no  service. on  her  sorrowfubcheeks.  . 

Eiij  0,»hat 
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O,  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this ! 
As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss. 

Enter  Aaron. 

Aar.  Titus  Andronicus,:mylord  the  emperor    150 
Sends  thee  this  word, — Ttifttif  thou  love  thy  sons, 
Let  Marcus,  Lucius,  or  thyself,  old  Titus, 
Or  any  one  of  you,  chop  off  your  hand, 
And  send  it  to  the  king :  he  for  the  same 
Will  send  thee  hither  both  thy  sons  aRve  j 
And  that  shall  be  the  ransom  for  their  fault. 

Tit.  O,  gracious  emperor !  O,  gentle  Aaron  ! 
Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark,       -  '• 
That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun*s  uprise  ? 
With  all  my  heart,  1*11  send  the  emperor  my  hand } 
•Good'  Aaron,;  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off? 

Luc,  Stay,  father  $  for  that  noble  hand  of  thine, 
That  hath  thrown  down  so  many  enemies, 
Shall  not  be  sent :  my  hand  will  serve  the  turn : 
My  youth  can  better  spare  my  blood  than  you  j 
And  therefore  mine  shall  save  my  brothers*  lives. 

Mar.  Which   of  your  hands  hath   not   defended 
Rome, 
And  rear'd  aloft  the  bloody  battle-axe,    • 
Writing  destruction  on  the  enemies*  castle  ? 
O,  none  of  both  but  are  of  high  desert  t  170 

My  hand  hath  been  but  idle  $  let  it  serve 
To  ransom  my  two  nephews  from  their  death ; 
Then  have  I  kept  it  to  a  worthy  end. 

Mr.  Nay,  come,  agree,  whose  hand  shall  go  along, 

'  '    ft  For 
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For  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 
Mar.  My  hand  shall  go, 
Luc.  By  heaven,  it  shall  not  go. 
Tit.  Sirs,  strive  no  more ;  tuch  withered  herbs'  as 


these  'jfr~ 


Are  meet  for  plucking  wf&nd  therefore  mine. 

Luc.  Sweet  father,  i$f  shall  be  thought  thy  son, 
Let  me  redeem  my  brothers  both  from  death*       181 

Mar.  And,  for  our  father's  sake,  and  mother's  care, 
Now  let  me  shew  a  brother's  love  to  thee. 

Tit.  Agree  between  you;  I  will  spare  my  hand. 

Luc. .  Thenr  Til  go  fetch  an  axe* 
'  Mar.  But  I  will  use  the  axe. 

[Exeunt  Lv civs,  axd  Marcus, 

Tiu  Come  hither,  Aaron ;  I  *  U  deceive  them  both 5 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  and  I  will  give  thee  mine. 

Aar.  If  that  be  caWd  deceit,  1  will  be  honest, 
And  never,  whilst  i  live,  deceive,  men-sb :—  •      190 
But  Til  deceive  y»u  in  another  sort, 
And' that  you'll  say,  ere  half  an  hour  pass,    •  [Aside. 

[He  cuts  off  Ti* v  s*i  Hand. 

.  « •  t  ' 

Enter  Lucius  and  Marcus  again. 

14 

'  Tit.  Now,  stay  your  strife ;  what  shall  be,  is  dis- 
patched  

Good  Aaron,  give  his  majesty  my  band  : 
Tell  him,  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  htm 
From  thousand  dangers j  bid  him  bury  it ; 
More  hath  it  merited,  that  let  it  have. 
£.s  for  my  sons,  say,  I  account  of  them 

As 
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As  jewels  purchas'd  at  an  easy  price ; 

And  yet  dear  too,  because  I  bought  mine  own.     boo 

Aar.  I  go,  Andronieus :  and  for  thy  hand, 
Xook  by  and  by  to  .have  thy  sons  with  thee s— 
Their  heads,  I  mean.— O,  how  this  viUainy      [Aside 
Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thought  of  it  I 
Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace, 
Aaron  will  have  his  soul  black  like  his  face.     [Exit. 

Tit.  O  hear!— I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven, 
A*id  bow  thiafeeble  ruin  to  the  earth : 
If  any  power  jritaes  wretched  tears. 
To  that  I  call :— What,  wilt  thou  kneel  with  me  ?  sto 

[ft  Lavinia. 
Do  then,  dear  heart  5  for  heaves  shall  hear  our  prayers  j 
Or  with  our  sighs  well  breathe  the  welkin  dim, 
And  stain  the  sun  with  fog*  as  sometime  clouds, 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bosoms. 

Mar.  O  i  brother  speak  with  possibilities, 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes. 

Tit.  Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ? 
Then  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them. 

Mar.  But  yet  let  reason  govern  thy  lament* 

Tit.  If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries,      sso 
Then  into  limits  oould  I  bind  my  woes : 
When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  overflow  r 
If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad  f 
Threatening  the  welkin  with  his  big-swoln  face  ? 
And  wilt  thou  have  a  reason  for  this  coil  I 
I  am  the  sea ;  hark,  how  her  sighs  do  blow  ( 
She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  I  the  earth  1 

Then 
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Then  must  my  sea  be  moved  with  her  sighs ; 
Then  must  my  earth  with  her  continual  tears 
Become  a  deluge,  overflow'd  and  drown'd  :  230 

For  why }  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes, 
But  like  a  drunkard  must  I  vomit  them. 
Then  give  me  leave ;  for  losers  will  have  leave 
To  ease  their  stomachs  with  their  bitter  tongues. 

Enter  a  Messenger ■,  bringing  in  two  Heads  and  a  Hand, 

Mess,  Worthy  Andronicus,  ill  art  thou  repaid       * 
For  that  good  hand,  thou  sent'st  the  emperor. 
Here  are  the  heads  of  thy  two  noble  sons  j 
And  here's  thy  hand,  in  scorn  to  thee' sent  back ; 
Thy  griefs  their  sports,  thy  resolution  mock'd : 
That  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes,  249 

More  than  remembrance  of  my  father's  death, 

[Exit. 

Mar.  Now  let  hot  Mtm  cool  in  Sicily, 
And  be  my  heart  an  ever- burning  hell ! 
These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne  1  •■ 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal, 
But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death. 

Luc.  Ah,  that  this  sight  should  make  so  deep  a 
wound, 
And  yet  detested  life  not  shrink  thereat ! 
That  ever  death  should  let  life  bear  his  name, 
Where  life  hath  no  more  interest  but  to  breathe!  250 

[Lavinia  kisses  kin. 

Mar.  Alas,  poor  heart,  that  kiss  is  comfortless, 
As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake* 

fit. 
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Tit.  When  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an  end  \ 

Mar.  Now,  farewel,  flattery :  Die,  Andronicus ; 
Thou  dost  not  slumber :  see,  thy  two  son's  heads ; 
Thy  warlike  hand ;  thy  mangled  daughter  here  $ 
Thy  other  banish' d  son,  with  this  dear  sight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodless  5  and  thy  brother,  I, 
Even  like  a  stony  image,  cold  and  numb. 
Ah !  now  no  more  will  I  control  thy  griefs :  sfo 

Rent  off  thy  silver  hair,  thy  other  hand 
Gnawing  with  thy  teeth ;  and  be  this  dismal  sight 
The  closing  up  of  your  most  wretched  eyes  I 
Now  is  a  time  to  storm*  why  art  thou  still  f 

7?/.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar.  Why  dost  thou  laugh  ?  it  fits  not  with  this 
hour* 

Tit.  Why  I  have  not  another  tear  to  shed  s 
Besides,  this  sorrow  is  an  enemy, 
And  would  ijsurp  upon  my  watry  eyes. 
And  make  them  blind  with  tributary  tears  \        ^Jo 
Then  which  way  shall.  I  find  revenge's  cave  ? 
For  these  two  heads  do  seem  to  speak  to  me  \ 
And  threat  me,  I  shall  never  come  to  bliss, 
'Till  all  these  mischiefs  be  returned  again, 
Even  in  their  throats  that  have  committed  them. 
Come,  let  me  see  what  task  I  have  to  do,— 
You  heavy  people,  circle  me  about  j 
That  I  may  turn  me  to  each  one  of  you. 
And  swear  unto  my  soul  to  right  your  wrongs. 
The  .vow  is  made.— Come,  brother,  take  a  head  $ 
And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  I  bear :  281 

Lavinia, 
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Lavinia,  thou  shah  be  employed  in  these  things ; 
Bear  thou  my  hand,  sweet  wench,  between  thy  teeth* 
As  for  thee,  boy,  go,  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 
Thou  art  an  exile,  and  thou  must  not  stay  : 
Hie  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  an  army  there  :r 
And,  if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  you  do, 
Let's  kiss  and  part,  for  we  have  much  to  do. 

[Exeunt, 

Manet  Lucius. 

Luc .  Farewei,  Andronicus,  my  noble  farther ; 
Thewoful'st  man  that  ever  Hv'd  in  Rome!  2$6 

Farewei,  proud  Rome !  'till  Lucius  comes  again, 
He  leaves  his  pledges  dearer  than  his  life. 
Farewei,  Lavinia,  my  noble  sister ; 
O,  'would  thou  wert  as  thou  'tofore  hast  been  f 
But  now  nor  Lucius,  nor  Lavinia  lives, 
But  in  oblivion,  and  hateful  griefs. 
If  Lucius  live,  he  will  requite  your  wrongs ; 
And  make  proud  Saturninus  and  his  cmperes3 
Beg  at  the  gates,  like  Tarqum  and  his  queen. 
Now  will  I  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  a  power,        300 
To  be  reveng'd  on  Rome  and  Saturnine. 

[Exit  Lucius, 


SCENE 
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SCENE  //. 


An  Apartment  in  TlTUS*s  House,  A  Banquet.  Enter 
Titus,  Marcus,  LaVinia,  andyoung  Lucius, 
a  Boy, 

Tit,  So,  so ;  now  sit :  and  look,  you  eat  no  more 
Than  will  preserve  just  so  much  strength  in  us 
As  will  revenge  these  bitter  woes  of  ours. 
Marcus,  unknit  that  sorrow -wreathcn  knot ; 
Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  hands, 
And  cannot  passionate  our  ten-fold  grief 
With  folded  arms.     This  poor  right  hand  of  mine 
Is  left  to  tyrannize. upon  my  breast; 
And  when  my  heart,  all  mad  with  misery,  31* 

Beats  in  this  hollow  prison  of  my  Hesh9 
Then  thus  I  thump  it  down.— 
Thou  map  of  woe,  that  thus  dost  talk  in  signs ! 

[70LAVINJA. 

When  thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outrageous  beating, 
Thou  canst  not  strike  it  thus  to  make  it  still. 
Wound  it  with  sighing,  girl,  kill  it  with  groans.; 
Or  get  some  little  knife  between  thy  teeth, 
And  just  against  thy  heart  make  thou  a  hole  1 
That  all  the  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  fall, 
May  run  into  that  sink,  and  soaking  in,  3  so 

Drown  the  lamenting  fool  in  sea- salt  tears. 

Mar,  Fye,  brother,  fye  I  teach  her  not  thus  to  lay- 
Such  violent  hands  upon  her  tender  life* 

Tit. 
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7tt.  How  now  1   has  sorrow  made  thee  doat  aU 
ready  ? 
Why,  Marcus,  no  man  should  be  mad  but  I. 
What  violent  hands  can  she  lay  on  her  life  ? 
Ah,  wherefore  dost  thou  urge  the  name  of  hands  $— 
To  bid  JEqcsls  tell  the  tale  twice  o'er, 
How  Troy  was  burnt,  and  he  made  miserable  ? 
O,  handle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hands  $  330 

Lest  we  remember  still,  that  we  have  none.— 
Fye,  fye,  how  frantickly  I  square  my  talk  I 
As  if  we  should  forget  we  had  no  hands, 
If  Marcus  did  not  name  the  word  of  hands  f— 
Come,  let's  fall  to;  and,  gentle  girl,  eat  this : — 
Here  is  no  drink  1  Hark,  Marcus,  what  she  says  ;— • 
I  can  interpret  all  her  martyr'd  signs  ;-— 
She  says,  she  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears, 
Brew'd  with  her  sorrows,  mesh'd  upon  her  cheeks :— 
Speechless  complahier,  I  will  learn  thy  thought 5  340 
In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect, 
As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers : 
Thou  shalt  not  sigh,  nor  hold  thy  stumps  to  heaven, 
Nor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor  make  a  sign, 
But  I,  of  these,  will  wrest  an  alphabet, 
And,  by  still  practice,  learn  to  know  the  meaning. 

Boy.  Good  grandsire,  leave  these  bitter  deep  la* 
ments; 
Make  my  aunt  merry  with  some  pleasing  tale. 

Mar,  Alas,  the  tender  boy,  in  passion  irtov'd, 
Doth  weep  to  see  his  grandsire's  heaviness.  350 

Tit,  Peace,  tender  sapling;  thou  art  made  of  tears, 

F  And 
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And  tears  will  quickly  melt  thy  life  away, 

[Marcus  strikes  the  Disk  uritA  a  Knife* 
What  dost  thou  strike  at,  Marcus,  with  thy  knife  t 

Mar.  At  that  that  I  have  kill'd,  my  lord ;  a  fly. 

Tit.  Out  «n  thee,  murderer  I  thou  kill'st  my  heart  j 
Mine  eyes  are  cloy'd  with  view  of  tyranny : 
A  deed  of  death,  done  on  the  innocent, 
Becomes  not  Titus*  brother j  Get  thee  gone  $ 
I  see,  thou  art  not  for  my  company* 

Mar.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  but  kill'd  a  fly.      360 

Tit.  But  how,  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and  mother  ? 
How  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings, 
And  buz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air  ? 
Poor  harmless  fly  I 

That  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody, 
Came  here  to  make  us  merry ;  and  thou  hast  kill'd 
him. 

Mar.  Pardon  me,  sir;  it  was  a  black  ill-favourM 

fly, 

Like  to  the  emperesV  Moor ;  therefore  I  kill'd  him.  . 

Tit.  O,  O,  O, 
Then  pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee,  370 

For  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  deed. 
Give  me  thy  knife,  I  will  insult  on  him  $ 
Flattering  myself,  as  if  it  were  the  Moor, 
Come  hither  purposely  to  poison  me.— 
There's  for  thyself,  and  that's  for  Tamora. 
Ah,  sirrah ! — yet  I  think  we  are  not  brought  so  low, 
But  that,  between  us,  we  can  kill  a  fly, 
That  comes  in  likeness  of  a  coal-black  Moor. 

Mar. 
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Mar.    Alas,  poor  man !  grief  bas  so  wrought  on 

him, 
Ho  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances.  38* 

Tit.  Come,  take  away.— Lavinia,  go  with  me  1 

I'll  to  thy  closet ;  and  go  read  with  thee 

Sad  stories,  chanced  in  the  times  of  old.— 

Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me  \  thy  sight  is  young, 

And  thou  shaft  read,  when  mine  begins  to  dazzle. 

[Exeunt. 


ACV  IV.    SCENE  I. 

1    .     ' 

1  • 

Tirv $*s  House.    Enter  young  Luc tv s,  andLkvmiK 
I  running  after  kirn ;  and  the  Boy  jlies  from  her,  with 

his  Books  under  his  Arm.  Enter  Titus  and  Makcvs. 
I  •     ' 

Boy. 

Help,  grandsire,  help!  .my  aunt  Lavrnia 
Follows  me  every  where,  I  know  not  why : — 
Qood  unci*  Marcus,  see  how  swift  she  comes ! 
Alas,  sweet  aunt,  I  know  not  what  you  mean. 
Mar.  Stand  by  me,  Lucius  j   do  not  fear  thine 

aunt, 
Tit.   She  loves  thee,  boy,   too  well  to  do  thee 

harm* 
Boy.   Ah,  when  my  father  was  in  Rome,  she  did. 
Mar.  What  means  my  niece  Lavi*u>  by  these  signs  t 

F  i  j  Tit. 
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Tzi.    Fear  her  not,  Lucius :— Somewhat  doth  she 
mean : —        , 
See,  Lucius,  see,  how  much  she  makes  of  thee :    10 
Somewhither  would  she  have  thee  go  with  her. 
Ah,  boy,  Cornelia  never  with  more  care 
Read  to  her  sons,  than  she  hath  read  to  thee, 
Sweet  poetry,  and  Tally's  oratory. 
Canst  thou  not  guess  wherefore  <she  plies  thee  thus  ? 

Boy*  My  lord,  I  know  not,  I,  nor  can  I  guess, 
Unless  some  fit  of  phrenzy  do  possess  her : 
For  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say  full  oft, 
Extremity  of  griefs  would  make. men  mad ; 
And  I  have  read,  that  Hecuba  of  Troy  20 

Ran  mad  through  sorrow ;  That  made  me  to  fear ; 
Although,  my  lord,  I  know,  my  noble  aunt 
Loves  me  as  dear  as  e'er  my  mother  did,. 
And  would  not,  but  in  fury,  fright  my  youth  t. 
Which  made  me  down  to  throw  my  books,  and  fly ; 
Causeless,  perhaps  :  But  pardon,  me  sweet  aunt : 
And,  madam,  if  my  uncle  Marcus  go, 
I  will  most  willingly  attend  your  ladyship. 

Mar.  Lucius,  I  will. 

Tu.    How  now,  Lavinia  ? — Marcus,  what  means 
this?  30 

Some  book  there  is  that  she  desires  to  see  t — 
Which  is  it,  girl,  of  these  ?  Open  them,  boy. — 
But  thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  skilTd  j 
Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library, 
And  so'  beguile  thy  sorrow,  'till  the  heavens 
Reveal  the  damn'd  contriver  of  this  deed.— 

Why 
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Why  lifts  she  up  her  arms  in  sequence  thus  ? 

Mar.  I  think,  she  mesne,  that  there  was  more  than 
one 
Confederate  in  the  fa& ;— Ay,  more  there  was  :— 
Or  else  to  heaven  she  heaves  them  ibr  revenge*       49 

Tit.  Lucius,  what  book  is.  that  she  tos$eth  so? 

Bay.  Grandsire,  'tis  Ovid's  Metamorphosis  $ 
My  mother  gave  k  me. 

Mar.  For  love  of  her  that's  gone, 
Perhaps  she  cull'd  it  from  among  the  rest* 

Tit.  Soft  1  soft,  how  busily  she  turns  the  leaves ! 
Help  her  s    What  would  she  find  ?  Lavinia,  shall  I 

read? 
This  is  the  tragic  tale  of  Philomel, 
And  treats  of  Tereua>  treason,  and  his  rape  \ 
And  rape,  I  fear,  was  root  of  thine  annoy*  50 

Mar.   See,  brother  see  ;  note,  how  she  quotes  the 
leaves. 

Tit.  Lavinia,  were't  thou  thus  surpriz'd  sweet  girl, 
Ravish'd,  and  wrong'd,  as  Philomela  was, 
Forc'd  in  the  ruthless,  vast,  and  gloomy  woods  ?— 

See,  see! 

Ay,  such  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt* 

(O,  had  we  never,  never,  hunted  there  I) 

Patterned  by  that  the  poet  here  describes, 

By  nature  made  for  murders,  and  for  rapes* 

,    Mar.  O,  why  should  nature  build  so  foul  *  den,  60 

Unless  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies  i 

Tit.  Give  signs,  sweet  girl,-»4br  here  are  none  but 
friends,—— 

Fiij  What 
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What  Roman  lord  it  was  durst  do  the  deed : 
Or  shmk  not  Saturnine,  as  Tarquin  erst, 
That  left  the  camp  to  sin  in  Lucrece'  bed  ? 

Mar,  Sit  down,  sweet  niece  : — brother,  sit  down 
by  me. — 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  or  Mercury, 
Inspire  me,  that  I  may  this  treason  find  !— - 
My  lord,  look  here ; — look  here,  Lavinia : 

[He  writes  hit  Name  with  his  Staff,  and  guides  it 
with  his  Feet  and  Mouth, 
This  sandy  plot  \$  plain ;  guide,  if  thou  can*st,       70 
This  after  me,  when  I  have  writ  my  name 
Without  the  help  of  any  hand  at  all. 
Curs'd  be  that  heart,  that  fore  d  us  to  this  shift! — 
Write  thou,  good  niece ;  and  here  display  at  latt, 
'What  God  will  have  discover'd  for. revenge : 
Heaven  guide  thy  pen  to  print  thy  sorrows  plain, 
That  we  may  know  the  traitors,  and  the  truth  ( 

[She  takes  the  Staff  in  her  Meuih,  and  guides  it 
with  her  Stumps ,  and  writes. 

Tit,  O,  do. you  read,  my  lord,  what  she  hath  writ  ? 
Stuprum — Chiron — Demetrius. 

Mar,   What,  what !—  the  lustful  sons  of  Tamora 
Performers  of  tin's  hateful  bloody  deed  I  81 

Tit,  Magne  Dominator  Pbii, 

Tarn  lentus'audis  scelera  f  tarn,  lentus  vides  ? 

Mar,  O,  calm  thee,  gentle  lord  I  although,  I  know, 
There  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth, 
To  stir  a  mutiny  in  die  mildest  thoughts, 
And  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaims. 

My 
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My  lord/  kneel  down  with  me ;  Lavinia,  kneel ; 
And  kneel,  sweet  boy,  the  Roman  He&or's  hope ; 
And  swear  with  rae^— as  with  the  woeful  feere,  •     90 
And  father,  of  that  chaste  dishonoured  -dame, 
lord  Junius  fi*ufus  sware  fer I^crece'  rape, —  • 
That  we  will  prosecute,  by  good  advice, 
Mortal  revenge  upon  those  tt^iterbus- Gotta} 
And  see  their  blood/  or  die  with  this  reproach. 

Tit.  'Tis  sure  enough,  an;  you* knew  how. 
But  if  you  hurt  these  bear- whelps,  then  beware  z 
The  dam  will  wake;  and,  if.  she  ,wiJd  you  once, 
She's  with'.the  lion  deeply  still  in  league* 
And  lulls  him  whijeshe  playeth  on  her  back,        10a 
And,  when  he  sleeps,  will  she. do  what  she  list* 
You'te  a  yoiirig  huntsman,  Manctis ;  .let  it  alone ; 
And,  come,  I  will  go  get  a. leaf  of  br#ss,  » 
And  with  a!  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  words*  .... 
And  lay  it  by :  the  angry  northern  wind 
Will  blow  these  sands,  like  Sybil's  leaves,  abroad, 
And  whereTs  your  lesson  then  ?— Boy,  what  say  you  f 

Boy.  I  say,  my  lord*  that  if  I  were  a  man, 
Their  mother's  bed-chamber  should  not  be  safe 
For  these  bad  bond-men  to  the  yoke  of  Rome.     1 10 
'.  Mar.  Ay,  that's  ray  bey  I  thy  father  hath  full  oft 
For  this  ungrateful  country,  done  the  likt. 

Boy.  And,  uncle,  so  will  I,  an  if  I  live. 

Tit.  Come,  go  wit(i  me  into  my  armoury  j         . 
Lucius,  I'll  fit  thee;  and  withal,  my  boy 
Shall  carry  from  me  to  the  emperess'  sons 
Presents,  that  I  intend  to  send  them  both  1 

Come^ 
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Com?,   comes  thou'lt  do  my  riteftage*   wBt  thou 
not? 
ifov«  Ay,  with  my  dagger  in  ttatr.bosom,  grand- 
sire. 
7tt.   No>  no,  boy,  not  so*  I'U  teacn  thee  another 
course.  tao 

Lavinia,  come  9-~Marcus,  look  to  my  house; 
Lucius  and  I'll  go  brave  it  at  the  court ; 
Ay,  marry,  will  we,  sir ;  and  we'll  be  waited  on. 

[Examtm 
Mar,   O  heavens,  can  you  hear  a  good  man  groan, 
And  not  relent,  or  not  compassionate  him  \ 
Marcus,  attend  him  in  his  ecstasy ;  ■ 
That  hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  in  his  heart, 
Than  foe-men's  marks  upon  his  bafttejr'd.  shields 
But  yet  so  just,  that  he  will  not  revenge ;-~ 
Revenge  the  heavens  for  old  Androakus  I  1 30 


scene  rr. 


Changes  to  the  Pilate.  •  Enter  AAfceir,  Chiton,  and 
Demetrius,  at  tint  Dear:  and  at  another  Door y 
young  Lvcilrs,  and  another,  with  a  Bundle  of  Wea- 
pons, and  Vers&wrti  upon  them* 

Chi.  Demetrius,  hare's  the  son  of  Lucius ; 
He  hath  some  message  to  deliver  to  us* 

Aar. 
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Aar.  Ay,  some  mad  message  from  his  mad  grand- 
father. 

Boy.  My  lords,  with  all  the  humbleness  I  may, 
I  greet  your  honours  from  Andromcus  ;— 
And  pray  the  Roman  gods,  confound  you  both. 

»  [Aside. 

Dm,  Gramercy,  lovely  Lucius ;  What's  the  news  ? 

Boy.  That  you  are  both  deeypher'd,   that's  the 

news, 

For  villains  mark'd  with  rape,  [Aside.]  May  it  please 

you,      .-  »      i 
My  ^randsire,  well-;idvis;d,  hath  sent  by  me        140 
The  goodliest  weapons  of  his  armoury, 
To  gratify  your  honourable  youth,  I    , 
The  hope  o£  Rome  $  for  sp  he  bide  me  say  $. 
And  $9  I  do,  and  wka  his  gifts  present 
Your  lordships,  that  whenever  you  have  need, 
You  maty  fre  armed  and  appointed  well ; 
JVpd  so  f  leave  you  both,  [Aside,]  like  bloody  villains. 

[Exit. 
Den.   Waft's  here?  a  scroll;  and  written  round 
about? 
Let's  $eej 

Integer  yifa  s4*lcmsque,fiuru$t  .     150 

Non  egft  ftopijaaUis  nee  arcn: 

Chi.  O,  'tis  a  verse  in  Horace;  I  know  it  well : 
I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago* 
Aan .  Ayi  just  j — a  verse  in  Horace  j— -right,  you 
have  it.  > 

V 

•  * 

Now, 


y  {Aside. 
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New,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass  t 
Here's  no  fond  jest :  the  old  man  hath  found 

their  guilt; 
And  sends  the  weapons  wrapp'd  about  with 

lines, 
That  wound,  beyond  their  feeling,  to  the 

quick. 
But  were  our  witty  empe*ess  well  a-fx>t, 
She  would  applaud  Andronicus*  conceit. 
But  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  a  while.— 
And  now,  young  lords,  was*t  not  a  happy  star 
Led  us  to  Rome,  strangers,  and,  more  than  sq, 
Captives,  to  be  advanced  to  this  height  } 
It  did  me  good,  before  the  palace  gate 
To  brave  the  tribune  in  his  brother's  hearing. 

Dm,  But  me  more  good,  to  see  so  great  a  lord 
basely  insinuate,  and  send  us  gifts. 

Aar.  Had  he  not  reason,  lord  Demetrius  ? 
Did  you  not  use  his  'daughter  very  friendly  ?  1 79 

Dem.  I  would  we  had  a  thousand  Roman  dames 
At  such  a  bay,  by  turn  to  serve  our  lust. 

Chi.  A  charitable  wish,  and  full  of  love. 

Aar.  Here  lacketh  but  your  mother  to  say  amen. 
•    Chi.  And  that  would  she  for  twenty  thousand  more. 

Dem.  Come,  let  us  go;  and  pray  to  all  Ac  gods 
For  our  beloved  mother  in  her  pains. 

Aar.  Pray  to  th*  devils  5  the  gods  have  given  ttt 
o'er.  [Aside.    FhurisJL 

Dem.   Why  do  the  emperor's  trumpets  flourish 
thus? 

Chi. 
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C4j.  Belike,  for  joy  the  emperor  hath  a  son.    ito 
D«n.  Soft ;  who  comes  here  ? 

£flter  Nurse,  with  a  Black- a- Moor  Child, 

Nurse.  Good-morrow,  lords: 
O,  tell  me,  did  you  see  Aaron  the  Moor  ? 

Aar.  Well,  more,  or  less,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  all . 
Here  Aaron  is ;  and  what  with  Aaron  now  t 

Nut.  O  gentle  Aaron,  we  are  all  undone  t 
Now  help,  or  woe  betide  thee  evermore ! 

Aar.  Why,  what  a  caterwauling  dost  thou  keep  > 
What  dost  thou  wrap  and  fumble  in  thine  arms  ? 

Nur.  O,  that  which  I  would  hide  from  heaven's 

eye,  190 

Our  emperess*   shame,    and  stately   Rome's  dis* 

grace;-— 
She  is  delivered,  lords,  she  is  deliver'd. 

Aar.  To  whom  ? 

Nur.  I  mean,  she  is  brought  to  bed. 

Aar.  Well,  God 
Give  her  good  rest !  What  hath  he  sent  her! 

Nur.  A  devil. 

Aar.  Why,  then  she  is  the  devil's  dam  j   a  joyfub 
issue* 

Nur.    A  joyless,    dismal,    black,   and  sorrowful 
issue : 
Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathsome  as  a  toad    #  *og 

Amongst  the  fairest  breeders  of  our  clime. 
The  emperess'  sends  it  thee,  thy  stamp,  thy  seal, 
And  bids  thee  christen  it  with. thy  dagger's  point. 

Aar, 
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Aar.   Out,  out,  you  whore  I    is  black  so  base  a 
hue  ? — 
Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom,  sure. 

Dan.  Villain,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Aar.  That  which  thou 
Can'st  not  undo. 

Qii.  Thou  hast  undone  our  mother. 

Aar.  VHlain,  I  have  done  thy  mother.  no 

Don.  Ajid  therein,  hellish  dog,  thou  hast  undone. 
Woe  to  her  chance,  and  daran'd  her  loathed  choke:  I 
Accurs'd  the  offspring  of  so  foul  a  fiend  t 

Chi.  Jt  shall  not  live. 

Aar.  It  shall  not  die. 

Nut.  Aaron,  it  must ;  the  mother  wills  it  so. 
.  Aar.  What,  must  it  nurse  ?  then  let  no  man,  but  I, 
Do  execution  on  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Dem.  I'll  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's  point  s 
Nurse,  give  it  me ;  my  sword  shall  soon  dispatch  it. 

Aar.  Sooner  this  sword  shall  plough  thy  bowels  up. 
Stay,  murderous  villains  f  will  you  kill  your  brother  r 
Now,  by  the  burning  tapers  of  the  sky, 
That  shone  so  brightly  when  this  boy  was  got, 
He  dies  upon  my  scymitar's  sharp  point, 
That  touches  this  my  first-born  son  and  heir ! 
I  tell  you,  younglings,  not  Enceladus, 
With  all  his  threatening  band  of  Typhon's  brood, 
(for  great  Alcides,  nor  the  god  of  war, 
JShall  seize  this  prey,  out  of  his  father's  hands.     23a 
What,  what ;  ye  sanguine  shallow-hearted  boys  I 
Ye  white-lim'd  walls !  ye  alehouse  painted  signs  I 

Coal- 
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Coal-black  is  better  than  another  hue, 

In  that  it  scorns  to  bear  another  hue : 

For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 

Can  never  turn  the  swan's  black  legs  to  white, 

Although  She  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood. — . 

Tell  the  emperess  from  me,  I  am  of  age 

To  keep  mine  own ;  excuse  it  how  she  can.   .       239 

Dm,  Wilt  thou  betray  thy  noble  mistress  thus  ? 

Aar.  My  Mistress  is  my  mistress ;  this,  myself; 
The  vigour,  and  the  picture  of  my  youth ; 
This,  before  all  the  world,  do  I  prefer; 
This,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe, 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome. 

Don,  By  this  our  mother  is  for  ever  sham'd. 

Chi.  Rome  will  despise  her  for  this  foul  escape. 

Nur.   The  emperor,  in  his  rage,  will  doom  her 
death. 

Chi.  I  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignomy.  249 

Aar.  Why  there's  the  privilege  your  beauty  bears  : 
Fye,  treacherous  hue !  that  will  betray  with  blushing 
The  close  ena&s  and  counsels  of  the  heart  I 
Here's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leer : 
Look,  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  the  father ; 
As  who  should  say,  Old  lad,  I  am  thine  own. 
He  is  your  brother,  lords  5  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-blood  that  first  gave  life  to  you ; 
And,  from  that  womb,  where  you  imprisoned  were, 
He  is  enfranchised  and  come  to  light : 
Nay,  he's  your  brother  by  the  surer  side,  260 

Although  my  seal  is  stamped  in  his  face. 

G  Nur. 
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Nur.  Aaron,  what  shall  I  say  unto  the  emperess  i 

Dm.  Advise  thee,  Aaron,  what  is  to  be  done, 
And  we  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice  3 
Save  you  the  child,  so  we  may  all  be  safe. 

Aar.  Then  sit  we  down,  and  let  us  all  consult. 
My  son  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  you : 
Keep  there :  Now  talk  at  pleasure  of  your  safety, 

[They  sit  on  the  Ground. 

Dm.  How  many  women  saw  this  child  of  his  I 

Aar.  Why,  so,  brave  lords ;  When  we  all  join  in 
league,  970 

I  am  a  lamb :  but  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 
The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain  lioness, 
The  ocean  swells  not  so  as  Aaron  storms.— 
But,  say  again,  how  many  saw  the  child  ? 

Nut.  Cornelia  the  midwife,  and  myself, 
And  no  one  else,  but  the  delivered  emperess. 

Aar.  The  emperess,  the  midwife,  and  yourself: — 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  when  the  third's  away  : 
Go  to  the  emperess j  tell  her  this  I  said : — 

[He  JtiUs  Jker. 
Weke,  weke! — so  cries  a  pig,  prepared  to  the  spit. 

Dm.  What  meanest  thou,  Aaron }  Wherefore  did 'at 
thou  this  ?  fc8i 

Aar.  O  lord,  sir,  'tis  a  deed  of  policy : 
Shall  she  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  ours  ? 
A  long-tongu'd  babbling  gossip  ?  no,  lords,  no. 
And  now  be  it  known  to  you  my  full  intent. 
Not  far,  one  Muliteus  lives,  my  countryman, 
His  wife  but  yesternight  was  brought  fo-bed ; 

His 
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His  child  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are : 
Go  pack  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  gold, 
And  tell  them  both  the  cirumstance  of  all ;  20* 

And  how  by  this  their  child  shall  be  advanced, 
And  be  received  for  the  emperor's  heir, 
And  substituted  in  the  place  of  mine, 
To  calm  this  tempest  whirling  in  the  court ; 
And  let  the  emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own. 
Hark  ye,  my  lords j  ye  see,  I  have  given  her  physick, 

[Painting  to  the  Nurse. 
And  you  must  needs  be6tow  her  funeral  } 
The  fields  are  near,  and  you  are  galiant  grooms : 
This  done,  see  that  you  take  no  longer  days. 
But  send  the  midwife  presently  to  me*  300 

The  midwife,  and  the  nurse,  well  made  away, 
Then  let  the  ladies  tattle  what  they  please. 

Chi.  Aaron,  I  see,  thou  wilt  not  trust  the  afr 
With  secrets. 

Den.  For  this  care  of  Tamora, 
Herself,  and  hers,  are  highly  bound  to  thee.  [Exeunt. 

Jar.  Now  to  the  Goths,  as  swift  as  swallow  flies  \ 
There  to  dispose  this  treasure  in  my  arms, 
And  secretly  to  greet  the  emperess*  friends.— 
Come  on,  you  thick-lip'd  slave,  I  bear  you  hence  5 
For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  shifts  1  31a 

I'U  make  you  feed  on  berries,  and  on  roots, 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  suck  the  goat, 
And  cabin  in  a  cave ;  and  bring  you  up 
To  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp.  [Exit. 

Q  i  j  SCENE 
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•    SCENE  III. 

A  Street  near  the  Palace.  Enter  Titus,  old  Marcus, 
young  Lucius,  and  other  Gentleman  with  Bows ;  and 
Titus  bears  the  Arrows  with  Letters  on  the  Ends  of 
them. 

Tit.  Come,  Marcus,  comej-r-Kinsmen,  this  is  the 

way: — 
JSir  boy,  now  let  roe.  see  your  archery ; 
Look,  ye  draw  home  enough,  and  'tis  there  straight: 
Terras  Astrea  reliquit : — be  you  remembered  Marcus. — 
She's  gone,  she's  fled, — Sirs,  take  you  to  your  tools. 
You,  cousins,  $hall  go  sound  the  ocean,  331 

And  cast  your  nets  j  haply,   you.  Biay  find  her  in  the 

sea; 
Yet  there's  as  little  justice  as  at  land*— r 
No  j  Publius  and  Sempronius,  you  must  do  it ; 
*Tis  you  must  dig  w,ith  mattock,  and  with  spade, 
And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth » 
Then,  when  you  come  to  Pluto's  region, 
I  pray  you,  deliver  him  this  petition : 
Tell  him,  it  is  for  justice*  and  for  aid  5. 
And  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicus,     ,         330 
Shaken  with  sorrows  in  ungrateful  Rome.— 
Ah,  Rome  I — WeU,  well 5  I  made  thee  miserable* 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  suffrages 
On  him  that  thus  doth  tyrannize  o'er  me.— - 
.Go,  £et  you. gone  j  and  pray  be.  careful  all, 
And  leave  you  not  a  man  of  war  unseaich'd  5 

This 
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This  wicked  emperor  way  barf  eb*pp%d  her  hfcnce, 
And,  kinsmen,  .then  we  may  go  pipe  for  justice. 

Mar.  0,  Pulpliua,  is  not  this  a  heavy  case, 
Tasse  thy  noble,  unple  thus  distract  t  34a 

Pub.  Therefore,  my  lord,  it  highly  us  concerns, 
By  day  and  night  to  attend  him  carefully  j 
And  feed  his  humour  kindly  as  we  may, 
'Till  time  begat  some  careful  remedy* 

Mar.  Kinsmen,  his  sorrows  are  past  remedy . 
Join  with  the  Gpths 5  and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  wreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude, 
^.nd  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine. 

TV*.  Publius,  how  now  ?  how  now,  my  masters, 
What,  have  you  met  wkh  her  t  350 

Pub.   No,   my  good  Jord ;  but  PltstQ  sends  you 
word, 
If  you  will  have  revenge  from  hell,  you  shall : ' 
Marry,  .for  justice,  she  is  so  employed, 
He  thinks,  with  Jove  in  heaven,  or  somewhere  else, 
So  that  perforce  you  needs  must  stay  a  time. 

Tit.  He  doth  me  wrong,  to  feed  me  with  delays. 
I'll  dive  into  the  burning  lake  below, 
And  pull  her  out  of  Acheron  by  the  heels. -— 
Marcus,  we  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we ; 
No  big-bpn'd  men,  framM  of  the  Cyclops*  size;  36* 
But  metal,  Marcus,  steel  to  the  very  back ; 
Yet  wrung  with  wrongs,   more  than  our  backs  can 

bear : • 

And  sith  there  is  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell, 
We  will  solicit  heaven ;  and  move  the  gods, 

Giij  To 
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To  send  down  justice  for  to  wreak  our  wrongs : 
Come,  to  this  gear.    You  are  a  good  archer,  Marcus, 
%  [He  gives  them  the  Arrows. 

Ad  Jovem,  that's  for  you: — Here,  ad  Apollintm  :— 
Ad  Mar  tern,  that's  for  myself;-— 
Here,  boy,  ,to  Pallas :— Here  to  Mercury:—- 
To  Saturn,  and  to  Ccelus  j  not  to  Saturnine, —     370 
You  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind.— 
To  it,  .hoy.    Marcus,  loose  when. I  bid : 
O'  my  word,  I  have  written  to  effect ; 
There's  not  a  god  left  unsolicited. 

Mar.    Kinsmen,   shoot  all  your  shafts    into  the 
court:* 
We  will  afflic~t  the  emperor  in  his  pride. 

tit. '.  Now,  masters,  dpraw  [ Tkey  shoot,]  O,  well  said, 
Lucius !  , 

Good  boy,  invirgp's  lap,  give  it  to  Pallas* 

Mar.  My  lord,  I '  am  a  mile  beyond  the  moon ; 
Ypur  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this.  380 

Tit.  Ha !  Publius,  Publius,  what  hast  thou  done  i 
See,  see,  thou*  hast  shot  oft! one  of  Taurus'  horns. 

Mar.  This  was  the  sport,  my  lord  j   when  Publius 
-shot, 
The  bull,  being  gall'd,  gave  Aries  such  a  knock 
That  down  fell  both  the  ram's  horns  in  the  court ; 
And  who  should  find  them  but  the  emperess'  villain  ? 
She  laugh'd,   and  told  the  Moor,   he  should  not 

choose 
But  give  them,  to  his  master  for  a  present. 
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TiU  Why,  there  it  goes :  God  give  your  lordship 
joy  I 

Enter  a  Clown>  with  a  Basket  and  two  Pigeons* 

News,  news  from  heaven  I  Marcus,  the  post  is  come. 
Sirrah,  what  tidings  ?  have  yon  any  letters  ?  39 1 
Shall  I  have  justice  ?  what  says  Jupiter  ? 

Clow**  Hot  the  gibbet-maker?  he  says,  that  he 
hath  taken  them  down  again,  for  the  man  must  not 
be  hang'd  till  the  next  week. 

fit.  Tut,  what  says  Jupiter,  I  ask  thee? 

Clown,  Alas,  sir,  I  know  not  Jupiter;  I  never 
drank  with  htm  in  all  my  life, 

Tit.  Why,  villain,  art  not  thou  the  carrier? 

Clown,  Ay,  of  my  pigeons,  sir ;  nothing  else.    400 

Tit,  Why,  didst  thou  not  come  from,  heaven  ? 

Clown.  From  heaven  ?  alas,  sir,  I  never  came  there  t 
God  forbid,  I  should  be  so  bold  to  press  to  heaven 
in  my  young  days.  Why,  I  am  going  with  my  pi* 
geons  to  the  tribunal  plebs,  to  take  up  a  matter  of 
brawl  betwixt  my  uncle  and  one  of  the  empe rial's 
men. 

Mar.  Why,  sir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be,  to  serve  for 
your  oration  5  and  let  him  deliver  the  pigeons  to  the 
emperor  from  you.  4 1  o 

Tit,  Tell  me,  can  you  deliver  an  oration  to  the  em- 
peror with  a  grace  ? 

Clown,  Nay,  truly,  sir,  I  could  never  say  grace  in 
all  my  life. 

Tit.  Sirrah,  come  hither;  make  no  more  aio, 

But 
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Qut  give  your  pigeons  to  thcwnperor  i  , 

Py  me  thou  shalt  have  justice  at  his  hands*  • 

Hold,  hold.; — mean  while,   here's  money  for.   thy 

charges. 
Give  me  a  pen  and  mk.— 

Sirrah,  can  you  with  *  grace  deliver  a  supplication? 
Clown.  Ay,'  sir.  421 

'   Tit.   Then  here  I9  a  supplication  for  you.     And 
when  you  come  to  him,  at  the  first  appipach,  you 
must  kneel ;  then  kiss  his  foot ;  thelv  deliver  up  your 
pigeons  ;  and  then  look  for  your  rewan}.  ■  Fll  be  at 
hand,  9ur;  »ee  you  do  k  bravely. 
Clown.  I  warrant  you,  sir ;  let  me  alone. 
Tit.  Sirrah,  hast  thou  a  knife?  *Come,  let  me  see  it. 
Here,  Marcus,  fold  it  in  the  oration  5 
For  thou  hast  made  it  like  an  humble  suppliant : — 
And  when  thou  hast  given  it  the-emperor,  431 

Knock  at  my  door,  and  tell  me  what  he  says* 
Clown.  <3od  be  with  you,  sir ;  I  will. 
Tit.  Come,   Marcus,  let  us  go  » — PuWius,  fellow 
me.  -  [Exeunt. 

■ '  ' <■  »^ »i^       1 — ^ — ■— — — — — «— »— ^^ 

SCENE  IV. 


The  Palace.  Enter  Emperor,  and  Empires;,  and  her  fry* 
Sons ;  the  Emperor  brings  the  Arrotos  in  his  Hand,  that 
Tiyvsjhot. 

Sat.   Why,  lords,  what  wrongs  are  these  ?  Wa$ 
ever  seen 
An  emperpr  of  Rome  thus  over-borne# 

3  Troubled, 
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Troubled,  confronted  thus ;  and,  for  the  extent 

Of  legal  justice,  us'd  in  such  contempt?         » 

My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  naightfol  gods, 

However  the  disturbers  of  our  peace  440 

Buz  in  the  peaple*s  ears,  there:  nought  hafth  past, 

But  even  with  Jawr,  against  the  wilful  sons 

Of  old  Andronkus.    And  what  an  if 

His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelmed  his r  wits,  •' 

Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks, 

His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness  ? 

And  now  he  wtjtes.to  hwiveniof  his/ redress  5 

See,  here's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Mercury ; 

This  to  ApoHo;  this  to  the  gbdrof  war: 

Sweet  scrolls,  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Rome !    450 

.What's  tbi&V  bitt  Kbettuig  against  the  senate, 

And  blazoning  our  injustice:  every  where  ?    . 

A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not,  my  lards? 

As  who  should  say, .  in  Home  ho  justice  were. 

JBut,  if  I  live,  his  feigned- ecstasies 

Shall  be  no  shelter  to  these.otitizages  • 

But  he  and  his  shall  know>  that  justice  lives 

In  Saturc&nus'  health  ;  whom,  if  she,sleep, 

He'll  so  awake,  as  she,  in  faqy  shall 

.Cut  off  the  proud'st  conspirator  that  lives.  460 

Tarn.  My  jgjacious  Losd,  most  lovely  Saturnine, 
Lord  of  my  life,  commander,  of  my  thoughts, 
Calm,  thee,  and  bear  the  faults  of  Titus'  age, 
The  effects  of  sorrow  for  his  valiant  sons, 
Whose  ,tass  hath  piere'd  him  deep  and  scar*d  his 
heart  j 

And 
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And  nether  comfort  his  distressed  plight. 

Than  prosecute  the  meanest,  or  the  best. 

For  these  contempts;    Why,  thus  ft  shall  become 

[Attic. 
High-wirted  Tamora  to  gloze  with  all : 
But,  Titus*  I  have  touchVi  thee  to  the  quick*  *   470 
Thy  life-blood  out :  If  Aaron  now  be  wise, 
Then  is  all  safe,  the  anchor's  in  the  port.-r— 

£*ter  Clown* 

,       .  *  «  '•  » 

How  now,  good  fellow  *  wouldst  thou  speak  with 

us;'*'  ••".*» 
Clown.   Yes,  forsooth^  an  your  mastership  be  em* 
-   '     periaL  •     • 

Tit.  Emperess  I  am,  but  yonder  sits  the  emperor. 

Clown,  *Tis  he.— <Ged  and  saint  Stephen,  give  you 

good  den1;  >  •:  - 

I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  and  a  couple  of  pigeons 

here.  -  %fk*  %mp**&r  rtodt  the  Letter. 

Sat.  Go,  take  him  away*  sad  hang  him  presently. 

Clown.  How  much  money  must'  I  have  t 

Tarn.  Come,  sirrah, (you  must1 'be  Jiang^d.         480 

Clown.    Hang- d  I   by'r  lady,  then  I  hate  brought 

up  a  neck  to  a  fair  end.  •  {£xi#. 

Sat.  Deipig^ufttiandiat0lerab^wfoi)gfl 
Shall  I  endure  this  monstrous -villainy  f 
I  know  from  whence  this  same  device  proceeds  s 
May  this  be  borne  ?«*•*$  if  his  ttataous-ta&9» 
That  dy*d  by  law  for  murder  of  our  brother, 
Have  by  my  means  been  butcher'd  wrongfully  ? — 

Go, 
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Go,  drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hair; 

Nor  age,  nor  honour,  shall  shape  privilege }-—     490 

For  this  proud  mock,  ill  be  thy  slaughter-man ; 

Sly  frantick  wretch,  that  holp'st  to  make  me  great,  ^ 

In  hope  thyself  should  govern  Rome  and  me. 

Enter  JEmilivs. 

Sat. .  What  news -with  thee,  JEoutius  ? 

j£miL   Arm,  arm*  my  lords;    Rome  never  had 
more  cause ! 
The  Goths  have  gathered  head  ;  and  with  a  power 
Of  high-resolved  men,  bent  to  the  spoil, 
They  hither  march  amain,  under  conduct 
Of  Lucius,  son  to  old  Andronicus ; 
Who  threats,  in  course  of  his  revenge,  to  da       509 
As  much  as  ever  Coriolarius  didi, 

Sat.  Is  warlike  Lucius  general  of  the  Goths  t 
These  tidings  nip  me;  and  I  hang  the  head 
As  flowers  with  frost,  or  ferass  beat  down  with  storms*. 
Ay,  new  begin  our  sorrows  to  approach : 
'Tis  he,  the  common  people  love  so  much  $ 
Myself  have  often  over-heard  them  say 
(When  I  have  walked  like  a  private  man), 
That  Lucius'  banishment  was  wrongfully, 
And  they  have  wish'd  that  Lucius  were  their  em- 
peror. £1» 

Tam.  Why  should  you  fear  ?  is  not  our  city  strong  ? 

Sat.  Ay,  but  the  citizens  favour  Lucius  j 
And  will  revolt  from  me,  to  succour  hist. 
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Tarn.   King,  be  thy  thoughts  imperious,  like  thy 

name,  < 

Is  the  sun  dimm'd,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it  I 
The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing, 
And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby; 
Knowing,  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wings, 
He  can  at  pleasure  "Stmt  their  melody : 
Even  so  may'st  thou  the,  giddy  men  of  Rome'.      £so 
Then,  cheer  thy  spirit:  for  know,  thou  emperor, 
I  will  enchant  the  old  Andronicus, 
With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous, 
Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honey. stalks  to  sheep  -9 
When  as  the  one  is  wounded  wkh  the  bait, 
The  other  rotted  with  delicious  feed* 
,   Sat.  But  he  will  not  entreat  his  son  for  us. 

Tarn.  If  Tamora  entreat  him,  then  he  will  t 
For  I  can  smooth,  and  fill  his  aged  ear 
With  golden  promises  9  that  were  his  heart  £g» 

Almost  impregnable,  his  old  ernes  deaf, 
.  Yet  should  both  ear  and  heart  obey  my  tongue,— 
Go  thou  before,  be  our  ambassador :  [  TaJBftCiLius. 
Say,  that  the  emperor  requests  a  parley 
Of  warlike  Lucius,  and  appoint  the  meeting* 

Sat.  .ABmilius,  do  this  message  honourably  t 
And  if  he  stand  on  hostage  for  his  safety, 
Bid  him  demand  what  pledge  will  please  him  best. 

j£mL  Your  bidding  shall  I  do  effectually.     [Exit. 

Tarn.  Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus ;  540 

And  temper:  him  with  aU  the  art  I  have, 
To  pluck  proud  Lucius  from  the  warlike  Goths. 

And 


And  now,  sweet  emperor*  be  blkh  again, 

And  bury  all, thy  fear  in  niy  device* . 
&xf.  Then  go  successfully*  and  plead  to  him. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT?.    SCENE  I. 
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7*&  Gae/,  at  a  ww#  Distance  from  Rmt.    Enter  Lu- 
cius a»4  £fl4taf  wf'M  Driasi  aw/  Soldiers. 

Lucius. 

Approved  warriors,  .and  my  faithful  friends, 

I  have  received  letters  from  great  Rome, 

Which  signify,  what  bate  they  bear  their  emperor, 

And  how  desirous  of  our  sight  they  are. 

Therefore,  great  lords,  be,  as  your  titles  witness, 

Imperious,  and  impatient  of  your  wrongs  $ 

And,  wherein  Rome  hash'  done you  any?  .scath, 

Let  him  make  treble  aattsfa&km. 

Goth.    $rave'  slip,  sprung  from  the  great  Andro- 

nicus, 
Whose  name  was  once  our  terror,  now.  our  comfort i 

Whose  high  exploits,  and  honourable  deeds,,  11 

Ingrateful  Rome  requites  with  foul  contempt, 

Be  bold  in  us  :  we'll  follow  where  thou  kad'&t, — 

Like  stinging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day, 

Led  by  their  master  to  the  flower'd  field?, — 

And  be  aveng'd  on  cursed  Tamora. 

H  Otm. 
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Omn.  And,  as  he  saith,  so  say  we  all  with  him. 
Luc.  I  humbly  fhanfc  hirn,  and  I  thank  you  ath 
But  wha  comes  here,  led  by  a  lusty  Goth  ? 

Inter  a  Gotkf  fading  Aaron,  with  his  Child  in  hi* 

Arm* 

GotL  Renowned  Lucius',  "from  out  troops  I  stray'd, 
To  gaze  upon  a  rmnous  monastery ;  *i 

And  as  I  earnestly  did  fix  mine  eye 
tJpOn  the  wasted  building,  suddenly 
I  heard  a  child  cry  Underneath  a  wall : 
1  made  unto  the  noise  j  when,  soon  I  heard 
The  crying  babe  controf'd  with  this  discourse : 
P tatty  tammy  slave ;  Half  me,  and  half  thy  dam  f 
Did  not  thy  hut  Bewray  whose  brat  thou  art, 
Had  nature  lent  thee  but  thy  mother's  look, 
Villain  thou  might* st  hoot  been  an  emperor?  30 

But  inhere  the  bull  and  com  art  both  mttk+white, 
They  never  do  beget  a  coal-Mack  calf. 
Peace,  villain,  peattt—  even  thus  he  rates  the  babe,- 
For  I  must  bear  thee  to  &>  trusty  Goth ; 
Who,  when  he  knows  thou  art  tht  mpertss'  babe, 
Will  hold  thee  dearly  for  thy  mother's  sake, 
With  this,  my  weapon  drawn,  I  rush'd  upon  him, 
Surpris'd  him  suddenly ;  and  brought  him  hither, 
To  use  ste  you  think  needful  of  the  man. 

Luc.  ©  worthy  Goth  f  tftfo  is-  the  incarnate  devif, 
That  robb*d  Andronreus-  of  his  good  hand :  41 

This  is  the  pearl  that  pleas'd  your  emperess?  eye  5 
And  here's  the  base  fruit  of  his  burning  lust.— 

3  Say, 
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Say,  wall-ey'd  slave,  whither  wouldV  thoaconvey 

This  growing  image  jof  thy  iiehd-like  face  ? 

Why  dost  not  speak?   What!    deaf?    No !   not  a 

word  ? 
A  halier,  soldiers  5  hang  fetra  on  this  tree,   ' 
And  by  his  side  his  fruit  of  bastardy. 

Aar.  Touch  not  the  boy,  he  is  of  royal  blood. 

Luc.  Too  like  the  sire  for  ever  being  good.—     $0 
First  hang  the  child,  that  he  may  see  it  sprawl  $. 
A  sight  to  vex  the  father's  sx>ul  withal. 
Get  me  a  ladder* 

Aar.  Lucius,  save  the  child? 
And  hear  it  from  me  to  the  emperess. 
If  thou  do  this,  1*11  show  thee  wondrous  thiogs. 
That  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear : 
If  thou  wih  not,  befall  what  may  befall, 
1*11  speak  no  more  \  But  vengeance  rot  you  aH  ( 

Luc.    Say  on ;  and,  if  it  please  me  which  thou 
speak'st,  £0 

Thy  child  shall  live,  and  I  will  see  it  nourishM. 

Aar.   An  if  it  please  thee  ?    why,   assure  thee, 
Lucius, 
•Twill  vex  thy  soul  to  hear  what  I  shall  speak 5 
For  I  must  talk  of  murders,  rapes,  and  massacres. 
Alts  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds, 
Complots  of  mischief,  treason ;  villanies 
Ruthful  to  hear,  yet  piteously  performed : 
And  this  shall  ail  be  buried  by  my  death, 
Unless  thou  swear  to  me,  my  child  shall  lure.         69 

JLuc.  Tell  on  thy  mind ;  I  say,  thy  child  shall  live. 

H  i  j  Aar* 
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jt&.   Swear,  that  he  skall,  and  then  I  will  begin. 
Luc.  Who  should  I  swear  by  ?  thou  beiiev*st  no 

god  5. 
That  granted,  how  can'st  thou  believe  an  oath  ? 

Aar.  WJnt  if  f  do  not  ?  as,  indeed;  I  do  not : 
Yet, — for  I  know  thou  art  religious, 
And  hast  a  tiling  within  thee,  called  conscience  $  • 
'With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies. 
Which  I  haf?e  seen  thee  careful  to  observe, — 
Therefore  I  urge  thy  oath  ;— For  that,  I  know, 
An  ideot  holds  his  bauble  for  a  god,  So 

And  keeps  the  oath,  which  by  that  god  he  swears  ; 
To  that  1*11  urge  him  :— Therefore,  thou  shah  vow 
By  that  samegod,  what  god  soe*er  it  be, 

That  thou  ador*stand  hast  in  reverence, 

To  save  my  boy,  nourish,  and  bring  him  up ; 
Or  else  I  will  discover  nought  to  thee. 
'  hut.  Even  by  my  gpd,  I  swear  to  thee,  I  will. 

Aar.    First,  know  thou,  1  begot  him  on  the  em* 
peress* 

Luc.  O  most  insatiate,  luxurious  woman  I    . 

Aar.  Tut,  Lucius !  this  was  but  a  deed  of  charity, 
To  that  which  thou  shak  hear  of  me  anon.  91 

'Twas  her  two  sons,  that  murder'd  Bassianua : 
They  cut  thy  rater's  tongue,  and  ravish*d  her, 
And  cut  her  hands  off  ;   and  trinun'd  her  as  thou 
saw*3t. 

JLuc.    O,    detestable  villain!     call'st    thou  that 
trimming  ? 

Aar, 
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Aar.  Why,  she  was.wash'd,  and  out,  andtrimmM^ 
and  'twas 
Trim  sport  for  them  that  had  the  doing  of  it 

Luc.  O,  barbarous  beastly  villains,  like  thy  self  I 

Aar.  indeed,  I  was  the  tutor  to  instruct  them ; 
That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother,  100 
As  sure  a  card  as  ever  w*a  the  set; 
That  bloody  mind,  I  think,  they  learn* d  of  me. 
As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head. — 
Well,  let  ray  deeds  be  witness  =of  my  worth* 
I  train'd  thy  brethren  to  that  guileful  hole, 
Where  the  dead  corps  of  Bassianus  lay  a 
I  wrote  the  letter  that  thy  father  found, 
And  hid  the  gold  within  the  letter  mentioned, 
Confederate  with  the  queen,  and  her  two  sonsc 
And  what  not  done,  that  thou  hast  cause  to  rue,  no 
Wherein  I  had  no  stroke -of  mischief  in  it  ? 
I  play'd  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand; 
And,  when  I  had  k>  drew  myself  apart, 
And  almost  broke  my  heart  with  extreme  laughter, 
J  pry'd  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall. 
When,  for  his  hand,  he  had  his  two  son's  heads  ; 
Beheld  his  tears,  and  laugh'd  so  heartily, 
That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  lijce  to  his ; 
An4  when  I  told  the  emperess  of  this  sporty 
She  swooned  almost  at  my  pleasing  tale,  t  to 

And,  for  my  tidings,  gave  me  twenty  kisse*. 

Got  A.   What!    canst  thou  say  ajl  this,  and  nevftr 
blush  ? 

Jar.  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  saying  is. 

Hiij  Luc* 
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»     tut.   Art  thou  net -sorry  for  these  heinous  deeds  ? 

War.  Ay,  that  I  had  not  done  a  thousand  more. 
Even  now!  curse  the  day'(fewd  yet,  I  think, 
Few  come  within'the  compass  of  my  curse), 
Wherein  I  did  wstflome  notorious  111  s 
As  kill  a  man,  «r  <efee  devise vhM  death ; 
Ravish  a  maid,  orf  ^h>%  the  way  to  do  It ;  i  go 

Acouse  some  innocent,  anil  forswear  myself : 
Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friends ; 
Make  poor  men's  cattle  break  their  necks ; 
Set  fire  on'barne  and  bay-stacks  in  the  night, 
And  bid  the;  owners  quench  them  with  their  tear*. 
Oft  have  I  digged  up  dead  men  from  their  grfrvet, 
And  sat  them  upright  at  their  dear  friends*  door* 
Even  when  the  sorrow  almost  was  forgot ; 
And  on  their  skins,  as  on  tbe  bark  of  trees, 
Have  with  my  knife  carved  in  Roman  letters,         140 
Let  not  your  sorrow  die,   though  I  am  dead. 
Tut,  I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things, 
As  willingly  as  one  would  kiM  a  fly  ; 
And  nothing  grieves  me  bearfHy  indeed* 
But  that  I  canndt  do  ten-  thousand  more* 

Luc.  Bring  down  the^devil  j  for  he  must  not  die 
So  sweet  a  deatli,  as  hanging  presently. 

Aar.  M  there  be  devils>  'would  I  were  a  devil, 
Tb  live  and  burn  in  everlasting  fire  5 
So  I  might  have  your  company  in  hell,  150 

"But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue  I    • 

l*e.    Sirs,  stop  his  mouth,  and  let  him  speak  no 
more.  * 

Enter 
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£«/*r  ^milius.  m 

Goth*    My  lord,  there  is  a  messenger  from  Rome, 
Desires  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 

Luc.  Let  .him  come  near. 
Welcome,  /Emilius,  what's  the  news  from  Home  ? 

JE.miL  Lord  Luchis,  and  you  princes  of  the  Goths, 
The  Roman  emperor  greets  you  all  by  me: 
And,  for  he  understands  you  are  in  arms,     ' 
He  craves  a  parley  at  your  father* s  house ;  160 

Willing  you  to  demand  your  hostages, 
Agid  they  shall  be  immediately  delivered. 

/Goth.  What  says  our  general  ? 

Luc.  JEmiiius,  let  the  emperor  give  his  pledges 
Unto  my  father  and  my  uncle  Marcus, 
And  we  will  come.    March  away..  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  //. 


r  

Titus's  Palace  in  Home*     £n«rr  Tamora,  Chiron, 
6r4Demetiuu$,  disguised. 

*  • 

Tarn.  Thus,  ia  this  ptrange  and  sad  JoabiUment, 
I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus  ; 
And  say,  I  am  Revenge*  sent  from  below, 
To  join  with  him,  and  right  his  heinous  wrongs*  170 
Knock  at  his  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps, 
To  ruminate  st^uige  plots  of  dire  revenge  $ 

Tell 
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Tell  him,  Revenge  is  come  to  join  with  him, 
*And  work  confusion  on  his  enemies. 

[  They  knock,  and  Titus  opens  kit  Study  Door, 

Tit.  Who  doth  molest  my  contemplation  t 
Is  it  your  trick  to  make  me  ope  the  door  $ 
That  so  my  sad  decrees  may  fly  away, 
,And  all  my  study  be  to  no  effect  ? 
You  are  deceiv'd :  for  what  I  mean  to  do, 
See  here  in  bloody  lines  I  have  set  down  ;  180 

And  what  is  written  shall  be  executed. 

Tarn.  Titus,  I  am  come  to  calk  with  thee. 

Tit.  No  $  not  a  word :  How  can  I  grace  my  talk* 
Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  that  accord  ? 
Thou  hast  the  odds  of  me,  therefore  no  more. 

To/ft.    If  thou  did' st  know  me,  thou  would' st  talk 
with  me. 

Tit.  I  am  not  mad  ;  I  know  thee  well  enough  : 
Witness  this  wretched  stump,  these  crimson  lines  ; 
Witness  these  trenches,  made  by  grief  and  care  j 
Witness  the  tiring  day,  and  heavy  night ;  199 

Witness  all  sorrow,  that  I  know  thee  well 
Tor  our  proad  emperess,  mighty  Tamora  t 
Is  not  thy  coming  for  my  other  hand  i 

Tarn.  Know  thou,  sad  man,  I  am  not  Tamora  ; 
She  is  thy  enemy,   and  I  thy  friend : 
I  am  Revenge ;  sent  from  the  infernal  kingdom, 
To  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind. 
■  By  working  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 
Come  down,  and  welcome  me  to  this  world's  light  j 
f  outer  wi/h.jiie  of  imirder  and  of  death  r  soo 

*  There's 
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There's  not  a  hollow  cave,  nor  lurking-place, 
No  vast  obscurity,  or  misty  vale, 
Where  bloody  murder,  or  detested  rape, 
Can  couch  for  fear,  but  I  will  find  them  out ; 
And  in  their  ears  tell  them  my  dreadful  name, 
Revenge,  which  makes  the  foul  offenders  quake. 

Tit.    Art  thou  Revenge  ?  and  art  thou  sent  to  me, 
To  be  a  torment  to  mine  enemies  ? 

Tarn.   I  am  j  therefore  come  down,  and  welcome 
me. 

Tit.  Do  me  some  service,  ere  I  come  to  thee,   ftio 
Lo,  by  thy  side  where  Rape,  and  Murder,  stands }  . 
f4ow  give  some  'surance  that  thou  ait  Revenge,, 
Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot  wheels; 
And  then  I'll  come,  and  be  thy  waggoner, 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globes. 
Provide  two  proper  paifries,  black  as  jet, 
To  hale  thy  vengeful  waggon  swift  away, 
And  find  out  murderers  in  .their  guilty  caves  : 
And,  when  thy  car  is  loaden  with  their  heads, 
I  will  dismount,  and  by  the  waggon  wheel  fiao 

Trot,  like  a  servile  footman,  all  day  long  5     ; 
Even  from  Hyperion*s  rising  in  the  east, 
Until  his  very  downfat  in  the  sea. 
And  day  by  day  I'll  do  this  heavy  task, 
So  thou  destroy  Rapine  and  Murder  there. 

Tarn.  These  are  my  ministers,  and  come  with  me. 

Tit.  Are  they  thy  ministers  ?  what  are  they  calPd  ? 

Tarn,  Rapine,  and  Murder :  therefore  called  so, 
"Cause  they  take  vengeance  on  such  kind  of  men. 

Tit. 
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Tit.   Good  lord,  how  like  the  emperess*  sons .  they 
are !  230 

And  you,  the  emperess !  But  we  worldly  men 
Have  miserable,  mad,  mistaking  eyes. 
G  sweet  Revenge,  now  do  I  come  to  thee  s 
And*  if  one  arm's  embracement  will  content  thee, 
I  will  embrace  thee  in  it  by  and  by. 

[Exit  Titus  /rem  above. 

Tom,  This  closing  with  him  fits  his  lunacy  :  . 
Whatever  I  forge,  to  feed  his  brain-sick  fits, 
Do  you  uphold  and  maintain  in  your  speeches* 
For  now  lie  firmly  takes  me  for  Revenge ; 
And,,  being  credulous  in  this  mad  thought,  £40 

I'll  make  him  send  for  Lucius,  his  son ; 
And  whilst  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  sure, 
I'll  find  some  cunning  practice  out  of  hand, 
To  scatter  and  disperse  the  giddy  Goths, 
Or,  at  the  least,  make  them  his  enemies. 
See,  here  he  comes,  and  I  must  ply  my  theme. 

Enter  Titus, 

Tit.  Long  have  I  been  forlorn,  and  all  for  thee  s 
Welcome,  dread  fury,  to  my  woeful  house ; — 
Rapine,  and  Murder,  you  are  welcome  too  :— 
How  like  the  emperess  and  her  sons  you  are  !        s^q 
Well  are  you  fitted,  had  you  but  a  Moor  :— 
Could  not  all  hell  afford  you  such  a  devil  ?~ 
'For,  well  I  wot,  the  emperess  never  wags, 
Bu.t  in  her  company  there  is  a  Moor  \ 
And,  would  you  represent  our  queen  aright, 

IC 
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It  were  convenient  you  had  such  a  devil : 
But  welcome,  as  you  are.    What  shall  we  do  > 

Tarn.  What  wouldst  thou  have  us  do,  Andronicus  ? 

Dem.  Shew  me  a  murderer,  I'll  deal  with  him. 

Chi.  Shew  me  a  villain,  that  hath  done  a  rape,  263 
And  I  am  sent  to  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Tarn.  Shew  me  a  thousand,  that  have  done  thee 
wrong, 
And  I  will  be  revenged  on  them  all. 

Tit.    Look  round  about  the  wicked   streets    of 
:  Rome  ; 
And  when  thou  find'st  a  man  that's  like  thyself, 
Good  Murder,  stab  him ;  he's  a  murderer. — 
Go  thou  with  him ;  and,  when  it  is  thy  hap, 
To  find  another  that  is  like  to  thee, 
Good  Rapfne,  stab  him ;  he  is  a  ravisher. — 
Go  thou  with  them ;  and  in  the  emperor's  court  270 
There  is  a  queen,  attended  by  a  Moor ; 
Well  may*st  thou  know  her  by  thy  own  proportion, 
For  up  and  down  she  doth  resemble  thee  ; 
1  pray  thee,  do  on  them  some  violent  death, 
They  have  been  violent  to  me  and  mine. 

Tarn.  Well  hast  thou  lesson'd  us ;  this  shall  we  dry. 
But  would  it  please  thee,  good  Andronicus, 
To  send  for  Lucius,  thy  thrice  valiant  son, 
Who  leads  towards  Rome  a  band  of  warlike  Goths, 
And  bid  him  come  and  banquet  at  thy  house :      280 
When  he  it  here,  even  at  thy  solemn  feast, 
1  will  bring  in  the  emperess  and  her  sons. 
The  emperor  himself,  and  all  thy  foes; 

And 
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And  at  thy  mercy  shall  they  stoop  and  kneel, 
And  on  them  shalt  thou  ease  thy  angry  heart. 
What  says  Andronicus  to  this  device  ? 
Tit.  Marcus,  my  brother  1 — 'tis  sad  Titus  calls* 

Enter  Marcus. 

Go,  gentle  Marcus,  to  thy  nephew  Lucius  5 
Thou  shalt  inquire  him  out  among  the  Goths  s 
Bid  him  repair  to  me,  and  bring  with  him  290 

Some  of  the  chiefest  princes  of  the  Goths ; 
Bid  him  encamp  his  soldiers  where  they  are : 
Tell  him,  the  emperor  and  the  emperess  too 
Feast  at  my  house  ;  and  he  shall  feast  with  them. 
This  do  thou  for  my  love  j  and  so  let  him, 
As  he  regards  his  aged  father's  life. 

Mar.    This  will  I  do,  and  soon  return  again. 

I  Exit. 

Tarn.  Now  will  I  hence  about  thy  business, 
And  take  my  ministers  along  with  me. 

Tit.   Nay,  nay,  let  Rape  and  Murder  stay  with 
me ;  300 

Or  else  I'll  call  my  brother  back  again, 
And  cleave  to  no  revenge  but  Lucius. 

Tarn,  [to  her  Sons.]  What  say  you,  boys  ?  will  you 
abide  with  him, 
Wliiles  I  go  tell  my  lord  the  emperor, 
How  I  have  govern 'd  our  determined  jest  ? 
Yield  to  his  humour,  smooth  and  speak  him  fair. 
And  tarry  with  him  'till  I  come  again* 

Tit. 
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Tit.  I  know  them  all  though  they  suppose  me  mad ; 
And  will  o'er-reaeh  them  in  their,  own  devices, 
A  pair  of  cursed  hell-hounds,  and  their  dam.      310 

[Aside. 

Dem.  Madam,  depart  at  pleasure,  leave  us  here. 

Tom*  Farewel,  Andronicus ; .  Revenge  now  goes 
To  lay  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes,      [Exit.  Tam, 

Tit.   I  know,  thou  dost;    And;  sweet  Revenge, 
farewel. 

Chi.  Tell  us,  old  man,  how  shall  we  be  employed  r 

Tit.  Tut,  I  have  work  enough  for  you  to  do. — 
Publius,  come  hither,  Caius,  and  Valentine  f 

Enter  Publius,  and  Servants. 

Pub.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Tit.  Know  you  these  two  ? 

Pub.  Theemperess*  sons,  320 

I  take  them,  Chiron,  and  Demetrius. 

Tit.   Fye,  Publius,  fye  i    thou  art  too  much  de. 
ceiv'd  ; 
The  one  is  Murder*  Rape  is  the  other's  name : 
And  therefore  bind  them,  gentle  Publiu*  j 
Caius,  and  Valentine,  lay  hands  on  them : 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wish  for  such  an  hour, 
And  now  1  find  it:  therefore  bind  them  sure ; 
And  stop  flrcir  mouths,  if  they  begin  to  cry. 

[Exit  Titus. 

Od.  Villains,  forbear  $   we  are  the  emperess,  sons. 

Pub*     And   therefore  do  we  what  we  are  com- 

nanded. —  33° 

I  Stop 
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8 top  close  their  mouths,  let  them  not  speak  a  word : 
la  he  sure  bound  ?  look,  that  you  bind  them  fast. 

Re-enter  Titus  Andronicus  with  a  Knife,  and  La- 

vinia  with  a  Bason. 

Tit,   Come,   come,    Lavmia;    look  thy  foes  are 

bound:— 
Sfrs,  stop  their  mouths,  let  them  not  speak  to  me ; 
But  let  them  hear  what  fearful  words  I  utter. — 
O  villains*  Chiron  and  Demetrius  I 
Here  stands  the  spring  whom  you  have  stain'd  with 

mud; 
This  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mixrd. 
You  killrd  her  husband  ;  and,  for,  that  vile  fault, 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemned  to  death  i    340 
My  h^nd  cut  off,  and  made  a  merry  jest : 
Both  her  sweet  hands,  her  tongue,  and  that,  more 

dear 
Than  hand*  or  tongue,  her  spotless  chastity, 
Inhuman  traitors,  you  constrain' d  and  fore'd. 
What  would  you  say,  if  I  should  let  you  speak  ? 
Villains,  for  shame  you  could,  not  beg  for  grace* 
Hark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you. 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats  ; 
Whilst  that  Lavirria  *twixt  her  stumps  doth  hold 
The  bason,  that  receives  your  guilty  blood.  350 

You  know,  your  mother  means  to  feast  with  me, 
And  calls  herself  Revenge,  and  thinks  me  mad,— 
Hark,  villains  j  I  will  grind  your  bones  to  dust, 
And  with  your  blood  and  it  Til  make  a  paste  5 

And 
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And  of  the  paste  a  coffin  will  I  rear, 
And  make  two  pasties  of  your  shameful  heads ; 
And  bid  that  strumpet,  your  unhallowed  dam, 
Like  to  the  earth,  swallow  her  own  increase. 
This  is  the  feast  that  I  have  bid  her  to, 
And  this  the  banquet  she  shall  surfeit  on ;  360 

For  worse  than  Philomel  you  usM  my  daughter. 
And  worse  than  Progne  I  will  be  reveng'd  :     < 
And  now  prepare  your  throats. — Lavinia,  come, 
Receive  the  blood :  and,  when  that  they  are  dtad, 
Let  me  go  grind  their  bones  to  powder  small, 
And  with  this  hateful  liquor  temper  it ; 
And  in  that  paste  let  their  vile  heads  be  bak'd. 
Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious 
To  make  this  banquet ;  which  I. wish  might  prove 
More  stern  and  bloody  than  the  Centaur's  feast.  370 

[He  cuts  their  Throats* 
So,  now  bring  them  in,  for  I  will  play  the  cook, 
And  see  them  ready  'gainst  their  mother  comes. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Lucius,  Marcus,  and  Goths,  with  Aaron 

Prisoner* 

Luc,  Uncle  Marcus,  since  it  is  my  father's  mind, 
That  I  repair  to  Rome,  I  am  content. 
Goth.    And  ours  with  thine,   befall  what  fortune 
will. 

I  i  j  Luc. 


Luc.   Good   uncle,   take  you  in  this  barbarous 
Moor, 
This  ravenous  tiger,  this  accursed  devil ; 
Let  him  receive  no  sustenance,  fetter  him,. 
Till  he  be  brought  unto  the  emperor's  face* 
For  testimony,  of  these  foul  proceedings ;  ;  3S0 

And  see  the  ambush  of  our  friends  be  strong ; 
1  fear,  the  emperor  means  no  good  to  us, 

A*r.  Some  devil  whisper  curses  m  mine  ear, 
And  prompt  me,  that  my  tongue. may  utter  forth 
The  venomous  malice  of  my  sweUIng  heart ! 

Luc.  Away,  inhuman  dog!  unfciiilow'd  slave  I— 

{Exeunt  CotkhWtA  Aa*on. 
^irs,  help  our  uock  to  convey  him  in—  [FiourisA. 
The  trumpets  shew,  •  the  emperor  is  at  hand, 

Sound  Trumpets.      Enter  Saturninus  and  TaMORA, 
with  Trihums  and  others. 

Sat.   What,  hath  the  firmament  more  suns  than 

one? 
Luc.  What  boots  it  thee  to  call  thyself  a  sun  t   390 
Mar.    Rome's  emperor,    and  nephew,    break  the 
.     parle ; 
These  quarrels  must  be  quietly  debated. 
The  feast  is  ready,  which  the  careful  Titus 
Hath  ordained  to  an  honourable  end, 
For   peace,    for    love,    for   league,    and  good   to 
Rome : 

Please 
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Please  you,  therefore,   draw  nigh,  and  take  your 
places. 
Sat.  Marcus,  we  will*  [Hautboys. 

A  Table  brought  in.  Enter  Titus,  like.a  Cook,  placing 
the  Meat  on  the  Table,  and  L AVINIA,  with  a  VeUover 
her  Face* 

Tit.  Welcome,  my  gracious  lord  3  welcome,  dread 
queen; 
Welcome,  ye  warlike  Goths ;  welcome,  Lucius ; 
And  welcome,  all :  although  the  cheer  be  poor,    400 
*Twill  fill  your  stomachs  5  please  you  eat  of  it. 

Sat.  Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd,  Andronicus  ? 

Tit,  Because  I  would  be  sure  to  have  all  well, 
.To  entertain  your  highness,  and  your  emperess. 

Tarn.   We  are  beholden  to  you,  good  Andronicus, 

Tit.  An  if  your  highness  knew  my  heart,   you 
were.  ' 

My  lord  the  emperor,  resolve  me  this  1 
Was  it  well  done  of  rash  Virginias, 
To  slay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand,  . 
Because  she  was  enfdrc'd,  stain'd,  and  deflowered  I 

Sat.  It  was,  Andronicus.  41* 

Tit.  Your  reason,  mighty  lord  ? 
.    Sat.    Because    the    girl   should  not  survive  her 

shame, 
And  by  her  presence  still  renew  his  sorrows. 

Tit.  A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual  5 
A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant, 
Far  me»  most  wretched,  to  perform  the  like :— *     - 

Xiij  J*«t 
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Die,  die,  Lavinia,  and  thy  shaaae  with  the* ; 
And,  with  thy  shame,  thy  father's  sorrow  die ! 

[IkkilUktr. 
Sat.    What  Jbast  thou  done,  unnatural,  attd  un- 
kind ?  ^20 
7**.  Killfd  her,  for  whom  my  tears  have  made  me 
blind. 
I  am  as  woerui  as  Vtrginms  was : 
And  have  a  thousand  times  more  cause  than  he 
To  do  this  outrage ;— and  k  is  now  done* 
Sat.    What,  was  she  ravished*  «eU,  who  did  the 

deed. 
Tit.  WilTt  please  you  eat  *  will'*  jdtase  your  high- 
ness feed  i  ' 
Tarn.    Why  hast  thou  skin  thine  ©niy  daughter 

thus  ? 
Tit.  Not  I }  'twas  Chiron,  and  Demetrius: 
They  ravish'd  her,  and  cut  away  her  tongue, 
And  they,  'twas  «hey,  that  did  her  4)1  this  wrong. 
Sat.  Go,  fetch  tfhem  hkher  to  us  presently.        431 
Tit.  Why,  there  they  are  both,  fa&ed  in  that  pye; 
Whereof  their  -mother  daintily  ha*h  fed, 
Eating  the  flesh  that  she  herself  hath  buod. 
'Tis  true,  'tis  true  j  witness  «y  knife's  sharp  point. 

Sat.  Die,  frantick  wretch,  for  this acoureed  deed. 

ittcstei*  Tit  v*. 
Luc.  Can  the  *on'6  eye  behold  Jiis  father  bleed  } 
There's  meed  for  meed,  deaxh  for  «4eadly  deed. 

hVQXXi*  ttobs  &ATU*N+WVS. 

Mar. 
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.  Mmr.    You  sad  &c'4  men,    people  and  sons  of 
Rome* 
By  uproar  sever'd,  like  a  flight  of  fowl  440 

Scatter**!  by  winds  and  high  tempestuous  gusts, 
*Qf  let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again 
This  scatter 'd  corn  into  one  mutual  sheaf, 
These  broken  lknba  again  into  one  body. 
rGptk*  Let  Roane  hersetf  be  bane  unto  herself; 
And  she,  whom  mighty  kingdoms  curtsy  to, 
Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  cast -away, 
Do  shameful  eraeutioa  on  herself . 

Mar.  But  if.  my  frosty  signs  and  chaps  of  age, 
Grave  witnesses  <of  time  experience,  450 

Cannot  induce  you  to  attend  my  words,— 
Speak,  Rome's  dear  frienA  j  as  erst  our  ancestor, 

[To  Lucius. 
When  with  bis  solemn  tongue  he  did  discourse. 
To  love-sick  Dido's  sad  attending  ear, 
The  story  of  that,  baleful  burning  night, 
When,  subtle  Greeks  surprtz'd  king  Priam's  Troy ; 
J;  ell  us,  what.Sinon  hath  bewitoh'd  our  ears, 
Or  who  hath  brought  the  fatal  engine  in, 
t,  That  gives  our  Troy,  our  Rome,  the  civil  wound  .t*- 
%  i    My  heart  is  not  compact  of  flint,  nor  steel ;  460 

Nor  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief, 
But  floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory, 
And  break  my  very  utterance  ;  even  in  the  time 
When  it  should  mop*  you  to  attend  me  most. 
Lending  your  kind  commiseration : 
Here  is  a  captain,  lot  him  tell  the  tale  * 

Your 
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Your  hearts  will  throb  and  weep  to  hear  htm  speak. 

Luc.  Then,  noble  auditory,  be  it  known  to  you, 
That  cursed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Were  they  that  murdered  our  emperor's  brother ; 
And  they  it  was,  that  ravished  our  sister :  471 

For  their  fell  faults  our  brothers  were  beheaded ; 
Our  father's  tears  despis'd ;  and  basely  cozen'd 
Of  that  true  hand,  that  fought  Rome's  quarrel  out, 
And  sent  her  enemies  unto  the  grave* 
Lastly,  myself  unkindly  banished, 
The  gates  shut  on  me,  and  turn'd  weeping  out, 
To  beg  relief  among  Rome's  enemies ; 
Who  drown'd  their  enmity  in  my  true  tears,    . 
And  op'd  their  arms  to  embrace  me  as  a  friend .:  480 
And  I  am  the  turn'd -forth,  be.it  known  to  you, 
-That  have  preserved  her  welfare  in  my  blood ; 
And  from  her  bosom  took  the  enemy's  point,  . 
Sheathing  the  steel  in  my  advent'rous  body. 
Alas !  ygu  know,  I  am  no  vaunter,  I  $ 
My  scars  can  witness,  dumb  although  they  are, 
That  my  report  is  just,  and  full  of  truth. 
But,  soft  methinks,  I  do  digress  too  much,  . 
Citing  my  worthless  praise ;  O,  pardon  me  : 
For  when  no  friends  are  by,  men  praise  themselves. 

Mar.    Now  is  my  turn  to  speak  \    behold   this 
child,  49l 

Of  this  was  Tamora  delivered ; 
The  issue  of  an  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes ; 
Tfce  villain  is  alive  in  Titus'  house, 

And 
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And  as  he  is,  to  wftoess  this  if  true, 
#ow  judgc9  what  cause  had  Titus  to  revenge 
Then  wrongs  unspeakable,  past  patience;, 
Or  more  than  any  living  man,  could  bear. 
Now  you:  have  fcWji  ^>e  truth*  what  say  you,  Ro- 
man* *  £90 
Have  we  done aught  amiss  *  Shew  us  wherein, 
And,  from  the  place  whf  re  you  behold  u$  now, 
Th*  poor  remainder  of  Andronjci   . 

Will,  hand  in  hand,  all  headlong  cast  .us  dpwn, 
And  on  the  ragged  holies  beat  forth  pur  brains, 
And  make  a  mutual  closure  of  our  hpuse« 
Speak,  Romans,  speak ;   and,  if  you  say,  wf  shaU, 
Lo,  hand  in  hand*  Lucius  and  I  will  fall. 

jEmil.  Come,  come,  thou  reverend  man  of  Rome, 
.  And  bring  our  emperor  geotly  in  thy  hand,  5*0 

Lucius  our  emperor,  for,  well  I  know, 

The  common  voice  do  cry,  it  shall  be  so. 
,     Mar.  Lucius,  ajl  hajl  j  Rome's  royal  emperor  I 
Op,  g«  into  Old  Tjtu«'  sorrowful  house  ; 
And  hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor, 
To  be  a^judg'd  some  direful  slaughtering  death, 
As  punishment  for  his  most  wicked  life, 
Lucius,  all  hail,  Rome's  gracious  governor  1 

Luc%  Thanks,  gentle  Romans ;  May  I  govern  so, 
To  heal  Rome's  harms,  and  wipe  away  her  woe  I  520 
But,  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  a  while, — 
For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  task ; — 
Stand  all  aloof; — but,  uncle,  draw  you  near, 
To  shed  obsequious  tears  upon  this  trunk : — 

O,  take 
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09  take  this  warm  kiss  on  thy  pale  cold  lips, 

{Kisses  Titus. 
These  sorrowful  drops  upon  thy  blood-stain'd  face, 
The  last  true  duties  of  thy  noble  son ! 
'    Mar.  Ay,  tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kiss  for  kiss, 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips : 
O,  were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  should  pay  530 

Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  them ! 

Luc.   Come  hither,  boyj  come,  come,  and  learn 
of  us 
To   melt   in  showers  :    Thy  grandsire  lov'd  thee 

well: 
Many  a  time  he  danc'd  thee  on  his  knee, 
Sung  thee  asleep,  his  loving  breast  thy  pillow ; 
♦  Many  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee, 
Meet,  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy } 
In  that  respecl:  then,  like  a  loving  child, 
Shed  yet  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender  spring, 
Because  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so :  540 

Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe : 
Bid  him  farewel  5  commit  him  to  the  grave  j 
Do  him  that  kindness,  and  take  leave  of  him. 

Boy,    O  grandsire,    grandsire  1   even  with  all  my 
heart 
'Would  I  were  dead,  so  you  did  live  again  \ — 
O  lord,  I  cannot  speak  to  him  for  weeping 5 
My  tears  will  choak  me,  if  I  ope  my  mouth. 


Enter 
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Enter  Romans,  with  Aaron. 

Rom.  You  sad  Andronici,  have  done  with  woes ; 
Give  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch, 
That  hath  been  breeder  of  these  dire  events*        $50 
Luc,    Set  him  breast-deep  in  earth,    and  famish 

him; 
There  let  him  stand,  and  rave  and  cry  for  food  s 
If  any  one  relieves  or  pities  him, 
For  the  offence  he  dies.    This  is  our  doom  : 
Some  stay,  to  see  him  fastened  in  the  earth. 

Aar.    O,    why  should  wrath  be  mute,   and   fury 

dumb? 
I  am  no  baby,  I,  that,  with  base  prayers, 
I  should  repent  the  evils  I  have  done ; 
Ten  thousand,  worse  than  ever  yet  I  did, 
Would  I  perform,  if  I  might  have  my  will  t        $60 
If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did, 
I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  soul. 
Luc.    Some  loving  friends  convey  the   emperor 

hence, 
And  give  him  burial  in  his  father's  grave  : 
My  father,  and  Lavinia,  shall  forthwith 
Be  closed  in  our  houshold's  monument. 
As  for  that  heinous  tyger,  Tamora, 
No  funeral  rites,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds. 
No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial ; 
But  throw  her  forth  to  beasts,  and  birds  of  prey : 
Her  life  was  beast-like,  and  devoid  of  pity;  S7l 

And,  being  so,  shall  have  like  want  of  pity. 

See 
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See  justice  done  on  Aaron,  (hat  damn'd  Moor, 
From  whom  our  heavy  haps  had  their  beginning : 
Then,  Afterwards,  ttt  order  well  the  itMe; 
That  like  event*  »*y  ne'e*  it  miMK.  ■'    •■'»■*.    i*---' 
[EMUUvmm, 
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TITUS  ANDRONIGUS. 


ACT  I. 


Line  jo.    lxAlLy  Rome,   viQorious  in  thy  mourning 

ibcidsl]  We  may  suppose  the  Romans  in  a 

igvateftd  ceremony*  meeting  the  dead  sons  of  Andro- 

4»tou6  with  aioyrnfui  .habits .  J  ohk  8  oar  • 

Or  4h*t  they  were  in  mourning  for  their  emperor, 
wh»*ras  just  'dead.  St  e  evens. 

77*  TAtmgr^dqfhtder  of  this  Capitol,]  Jupiter,  to 
-whoai'ths  Capitol  was  sacred.  John  so  v. 

rot.  Ifarto  ttiaturt'dty prodigies  on  eartk.]  It  was 
supposed  by  the  aacisntt,  that  the  ghosts  of  unburiod 

Aij  people 
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people  appeared  to  their  jrieAd*  and  fetation^ -to  so- 
licit the  rites  of  funeral.  .  ■  ■•  Str&Bar&iiy. 

a  i/«    fFf/Z  <A«w*  dram  near  the  nature  of  the  gtdsf 

Draw  near  t^emtAenin,  being  merciful:]  Hortfi* 
nes  enim  ad  deos  nulla  He  propius  accedunt,  quamsa- 
lutein  hominibus  dando."  ...  Cicero  pro  Ligaxm. 

From  this  passage  Mr.  Whalley  .infers  the  learning 
of  Shakspere,  but  our  author  mightf  haw  found  a 
translation  of  it  in  England's  Parnassus*    Stbevbih. 

lai.  Patient  yourself,  &cu]  This  verb  is  used  by 
other  drama  tick  writers*    60,  in  Arden  of  Fever sh*m% 

£i  Patient  yourself,  We  cannot- help  it  now.**    - . . 
Again,  in  X.  Edward  /.  1599: 

"  Patient  your  highness,  'tis  but  mother's  lore*/" 

Stkkvimi. 
136.     The  selfsame  gads,  that  arm'd  the  queen  tfTi*} 
With  opportunity  tf  sharp  revenge 
Upon  the  Titration  tyrant  in  his  ttnt%  &C.J  -I 
read9  against  the  authority  of  all  the  copies: 

in  her  tent. *     •■•        .  *- 

i*  e.  in  the  tent  where  she  and  'the  other  Trojan  cap. 
tive  women  were  kept $  for  thither  -Hecuba  by  a"wUe 
had  decoyed  Poly mnestor,  in  order*  C»<  perpetratft/htr 
revenge.  This  we  may  learn  from  Euripides*- He- 
cuba ;  the  only  author,  that  I  can  at  present  remem- 
ber, from  whoiu  our  writer  must  have  gleaned  this 
circumstance.  Thboaal*). 

The  writer  of  the  play,  whoever  he.  was**  might 
have  been  misled  by  the  passage  in  Ovid:  Metam.xui 

"  — -vadit 


#-*wMit  M  kMfoiffJt^-knd-  *eMfe«  «*0ok  it  for 
gropatad  that  she. found  him  ktftowfc/j  St»S  v  feif  s. 
*S**,  *i«tf  >&»**#  *m«*  duttyfor"  virtue's  pr*iu  /] 
9frM{w*^*to^'4fa^is,  itaAgfrnot  'philosophical, 
.-ftUpwihQiisfenae^   He  wishes  that  'her  Hfe  may  be 

idaBgs0tfoin<iri»*.#nd  her  praise  lortgetf  than  fetne. 

^ruitu.  :    a*  ■»•«•       y  ■:*  «•  ■»«  .      *    *    ■       \      Jtfft-NSON. 

£  1*89*  **-*-d©n  Ato  r*fi^  &c»]  r.  e.  i«fi  this  robe, 
$*ek*»i<  SfcrBfiVfcNs. 

v*  *7«k'  &a*j   vA'bi /,  ?«^^<7i^f-— -]•  It  was  pity  to 

^a^'Cft^ewh^  scetn-to  ha**  ccrrespwMeted  in  dis- 
jmsitaon  so^xa&ly  as  Saturninus  and  Lavtnia.  >  &rtiir~ 
nkvdkf^hd  hfc*  jwir^iHWiised^to  espouse  her,  al- 
.reedy  wishes  he  were  to  choose 'again  j  and  she  who 

"was  Engaged  to  Bassianus^whoro  she  afterwards  mar- 

.rfes>  expresses  no  reluctance  when  her  father  gives 
■Jkx  t^fcetuFBinus*  Her  subsequent  raillery  to  Ta- 
mora is*of  so>coarse.a> nature,  that  if  her  tongue  had 

4becn-aU  shewascoa^enmod  to  lose^  perhaps  the  au- 
thor (whoever  he  was)  might  haettoctcaped  censure  on 
the-score  of  poctick  justice*  ;  •«       -  •  *    Steevbns. 

-  -31 3c    **~~*>u4chan$i*$~>pix&iY   Spcflteft  <$f*  LavftiwL 

1 :  ■  *#fc«n wefc-lhfesi, •  aSTi  t»  is  mow,  need !  persowatty  as  a 
mbt4f  ttf<cor*ee*ptj  ■•  .     3*dift*sotf. 

^Sc^iA'fl^A&Ai'a'f  /\«f»»w&by  Brown,  1613  1 
rr'3rf:w,„  m,  r.frer*  husband,  weakened  /w*r, 
'   -  ''"Must  h»t#4ni!s  cUfttis'tntx'd  #hh amber^rcase s 

.  j.,'  a  acjijHiiant  and  partridge  into  jdiy  tura*tt>' 

**<5fated  withgtfftl/':         -*  -STeEvens, 

•-•'     J  '••  ''     '•  >'-  — 1.      •   A'4iJ"  •  •  *      3*7- 


6  AtftfOVftTfOVA  «*#*  X&9i 

317.  To  ruffle  in  *4*  commonwealth  of  Rome.]  A 
rif^fer  was  a  kind  of  cheating  bully  ;  and  is  so  called 
in  a  statute  made  for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds  in 
the  17th  year  of  K.  Henry  VHL  See  Greene's  Ground- 
work of  Coney-catching^  1592.  Hence,  I  suppose,  this 
seme,  nfthetterb,  tovaffit.  ito^B-r*  areffikeiise  emi* 
merated  among  other  vagabonds*'  by  HoHnshbd* 
Vol.  I*  p.  it$»  ■  -  »  Svmrraw 

o  |^8»  *  25fe  Greeks j  upon  advice,  did  bury  Aja*  -: 
,'->->:  .  9}**  jfcor  Atmelft  and  oris*  Laertts'  <son 
• .  ♦  •/,  dDn#  grotiomdy  plead  fir-  his  funerals?}  .$lti» 
pasnge  atone  woslAsa£trieitf^ceii»mce  mr,  that>tbe 
pby  be*orei»  was:  the  work  of  «ne  Who  was  ceiivefw 
sant  with  the .  Greek  tragedies  in:*  heir  original  1bq>- 
gtiage*  We  have  here  a  plain  allusion  to  the  Ajax  of 
So£h©cks>  of  wliich  rrotraiMlation  was  extant  in  «he 
lime  of  Shakspere.  lo-tnar  pieecv  Agamemnaf  xmb 
sett*  fit  last  rto  allow  Ajanrthe  rites  of  tetHilttiwa,  an* 
Uiystea  is  the  pleader,  whe*e^SKgtunents<prevarl  »id 
favour  of  his  reduans.  •  ,     •  ,.  St*  e  vjiws. 

'894-     N»  mam  sAcd  UarSfScc  ]  This  is  evidently  a 
translation  of  the  distkh  of  Bankist  .  .- 

Memo  me  lacrumeis  decoret:  neclbaeraffleta*.  \ 
fttcftif.  qwir*  volito  vdvu*  per  or*  «irusfe    • 

6TBBVEKS. 


*• « 1 


jlfffk  TITO*  AftDKOMtCtrS* 


'  t 


it  Ii*4fee quarto^  4he ditadton  is*- Afaa* >jforar9 
aAdfaeis/faefere  made  to  enter  with  Taroora,  though 
fce/aays  ae&ing.  This  scene  ought  to  oommue  .the 
first  aft*  ■•  ',«*•  a      foumtntm 

55*  JWrt/j  *tf />h**^2MW,.&c,]  This  speech, 
wfclth  has  been- all  along  ^gtven  to  Demetrius,  as  the 
BdxetH  Chiron,  were  both  gwftiy  W  <he*  wrong  sptafcq 
crs'iar  it  was*  Demetrius  that  had  thrown  oat  tto 
ispiioachfii)  speeches  •  on  i  titer  <t>tliefe «  • »»« 

g&,  <>iiiy»  *h*us*nd nUslfabtoMJi propose^]  Wftec 
atarChiron  means  he wwldwia*0*aittodsarid  tteath* 
fororhera,  or  irrtegtr*  <as  /rinafty  duel wk*  for  himtfctfjf 
ft  amenable:  t&'dBteftniftti'  •'  -^     '^SriiVMwV 

8&  -  i&IHj  a  woman,  therefore 4*ap4tiat*o*di-  -.-c 'U 
p  •».< .  Sae**  ** Romans  tkertfift  M^rto  *>**  ;]*8hf- 
folk,  inthe/irrf  fla*ifi^^»£^«tfr  Wl  raafce*tt*6«f 
alnnosftheTwnfceworcls'r'    -'  ?  *  •  i  •''  M 

"  Sheisbeaiitiful/aitd/t^refope  tObe  Wwd: 
•*  J«  Sheds  a  woman  §  therefore  to  be  won.'* 

Remarks. 
89.    — — more  water  glidetk  by  the  mill,    Sec."]  A 

Scottish  proverb  :  .  .-^-   .„ .--  —  -  ■-     -•* 

*  Mickie  water  goes  by  the  miller  when  he  sleeps.*' 

STE£V£NS. 

9*' 


01.  — -to^/Usfciyei — ]  A}4&«e  §*««&*.*  So, 
in  the  Tale  of  Argen**b*rtd  GurwitiotWj&not'vAtoum's 
England^  460ft :         -'        *  •>  «•'.  •     • 

■ni'  Jkjhtevc  of  bre#i  as  biwneas  imt,*'  >■  ^r^ 
DepltfriuMs  again  indebted  to  a  Scats  proverbs      o  -  * 

97.  —struck  *  <kh]Mb3fr>Vk  if»*H  «lf  ttMftfer  frowi 
Vli*$fs»»&e  {bat*  Tim^Ariwvcm  was  not  onl$Milit 
porib  <*£  ^mlcapene,  bat  one  of  his  wto^jwefljwfru 
a»«»*b*l«VW  t^gUHtpgMa&ajrJbis  /w»«^  <*mt\m 
8«Mtt*o,lW|vc  bee^$iNftftBsJtoiit  iMfctttafro  £feadite*tit 
tfcotM^«b»eiv^«imni^  &*r?JC/*beib«4  h**$tea 
Ml;  but  ^i>^ttttf*Me»hfiwrn^ 
bMXW^foflft ,  tb*  ***)«»<  ©f*<tfcc,£eW,  wfcicfc  wen 
iiltrt^l^we^ntj^r^ttHMtB^  tipB^titiiMbiany^otte* 

reauuoMf&y  owrwr-Let  me  add,  that  we  have  here 
IfegMrtra*,  -tlicjaon.  of  n)  qiie**  ,dt»atHti»g  eitiit 
too&et  |«me^^ff>luMi>#<H.Q6aa  beeawiucddctd 
pn&m  th*  common  artifices  of  a  ictr*it*i\em>**am 

qmnrd.  *v$o,  in  tire  M^^w^^n^^^fitatipBVJ  *>:>no? 

>.i.  ■■  -  -  ■  if    «<   ■  they .ne^naeejt) -  u  .«•...•   <>\ 

^      :  jto*  th»y  ^dgoffiflg*  «  t  <  «■  ft  j  ■•*  *  „^t  ?•  ^  :■*• 
Agpiivii>  l>rantr^traG6l^nrt)£tHotateM^r<0f/Ws 

"Let 


♦  *. « •  • 


•  * 


.  *-     M  JLet  *htm  net  sing  *twixt  acl  and  acl, 

.     "Whatttytf6*ti£  from  the  rest." 
Bat  to  square,  which  in  the  last  instance  signifies  to 
J*fi*T.  »  no*-  "*«d  only  in  the  very  opposite  sense, 
and  means  to  agree.'  STtcVSNl* 

t\j.    A  spseditr  conrse  than  lingering  1a*g*tsAment} 
Theold  copy  reads : 
&i.        ..  ■ ,    i  ,    .  m  thk  lingering,  &cv 
which  may  mean,  tkiscy  langnisteng  dome,  tins  piece  gf 
%dw8a***aft$tas^         .     .*    .  Sthivmks. 

t*9«  ti  i  ■ » ■  ■  i  ^y  iwf  ■  }  That  is,  by  nat*ref 
wtechdsthe  otf  significatiowof  AW.  Johws*d*» 

rat  tge*  :*-4tile  oftf  tngint$  with  advice,}  i.  e.  removfe 
aft  wipedimcnts  from  our  designs  by  advice.  The 
alk*iatt>iA<to  .the  operation  of  tile  file,  whteb,  by  con* 
fefring  amootbncss*  facilitates  the  motion  of  the 
wheels  which  compose  an  engine  or  piece  of  machinery* 

Salvias* 

14&.  Ptr  Stpga,  At.]  These  scraps  of  Latin  are* 
I>  believe,  taken,  though  not  exactly,  front  some  of 
Seneca's  tragedies. .,  STtfivm*. 

149*  The  division  of  this  play  feito  acls,  which 
was  first  made  by  the  editors  in  1683,  is  improper, 
Tbereifehere-an  interval  of  action,  and  here  the  se- 
cond a&  ought  to  have  begun.  J  oh  if  do*. 

the  morn  is  fright  mid  greyy]  f.  e.  bright  and 

yet  not  red,  which  was  a  sign  of  storms  and  rain, 
fcqr^*9V x  which  foretold  fair  weather.  Yet  the  Ox- 
ford editor  alters  grey  to  gay.  Wareurtow. 

Surely 


la 


40  4NN0T4T*a*S.  lift**  jfflML 

Surely  $he  Gxfofd  e&toris  &  tfee  light;;  Wfes*  m 
reason  like  the  Witches ia  Mvctok*  aadaap*. 
u  Pair  is  fold,  and  foul  to  fair." 
The  old  reading  is  justified  by  the  foUowiag  paoigge 
ki  Shak$oere*s  Venus,  and  Adonis  :  .       «  . 

"  Mine  ey«s  a?e  £r?#k  <*ttf  #35*»  aftd  qriok  in 
turning.*'  .  «  .  .# 

Again,  by  another,  exwpk  ia  ^  tftf  Wimn  Tate, 

"  The  day  is  clear,  the  welkin,  tegfawdgi*}." 

.        .         -.    -£*j*jwr«*s. 
/  17$.  fortbfiir.immtf]  Vntis^  :for>i&«0K3ctf,  is 

<*  word  frequency  4}&£d&)t  Uie  old  writer**  ^Sofia  Tie 
Spanish  Tragedy,  16051  :  ,-r 

"  Thus  the*&foj$ w*lU:flCS* <Qe,.in.«*r*&.*' .    . 
Tiiiis.in  £/f«sfe  IUHdimw*  m  ancient}  n*wei»  femfrfci 
Hkide,  rfo6:  ..    ^.^  tJ^  ,• 

,         "  For  tlie  ease  of  whose  unrest,  ,, 

"  Thus  fts^vre  was  e£pvfet."    q   ., 

Again,  in  An  exvUmt<nHr*t  Arte„A&c'$faq».  IMlj 
published  in  England* s  Helicon,  1614:  > 

"  .With  lute  in  hand  did  paint  out  kcr  dutratiU?* 

179.  Tk  at  Uve  iter  aims,  &c]  TJttftt*j<jb«aaB».Jt 
«eems  to  mean  only,  that  tbey  wbo.a*e.*£Wiie  atthis 
gold  oi  the  empress  am, to  suffer  by  it*    .  >joiiMtoii. 

180.  Afy  /o^fy  jfcrai,  mhtrefare  4ook*sttfkt*isadt] 
In  the  course  of  $e;frllam*g.*MS  .several  «»a*npits 
of  the  savage  genius  of  .Ravenacroftj  who  stored  tits 
play  in  the  reign  of  K.  Charles  II.  are  set  down  for 

the 


HleenlWtamitient  of  the  reader.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  6f  *  his*  descriptive  talents.  Instead  of  the 
line  with  which  this  speech  of  Tamora  begins,  she  is- 
Hfcti&fetosayr 

The  emperor,  with  wine  and  luxury  overcome, 
la  fallen  asfop^ m's  pendent  cduch  he's  laid 
That  hangs  in  yonder  grotto  rocked  by  winds, 
•    Which  rats'd  by  art  do  give  it  gentle  motion : 
And  troops  of  stares  stand  round  with  fans  per* 
fura'd, 
-v  '  Made-  of  the  feathers  pluck'd  from  Indian  birds, 
'  And  cool  him  into  golden  slumbers — 
This- time  I  chose- to  come  to  thee,  my  Moor. 
My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore,  &c— — — 
An  emperor  who  has  had  too  large  a  dose  of  love 
tfld-wme;  and  in  consequence  of  satiety  in  both,  falls 
asleep  on  a  bed  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  saiIor*s 
hammock  and  a  child's  cradle,  is  a  curiosity  which 
only  RaVenscroft  could  have  Ventured  to  describe  on 
the- stage.    I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  transplanting 
a-  few  of  his  flowers  Jnto  the  barren  desart  of  our 
comments  on  this  tragedy.  Stee  vei*s. 

•*"$$$.    — — a  chequered  shadow ]  Milton  has  the 

same  expression : 
•  MT :    w'— many  a  maid 
'• "  '  '  '*"  Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade.  •» 
*"-•'  Steevens. 

Jfc6&.    -=— *— tfibugfr  Venrts  govern  your  desires, 

%   '  Saturn  is  domnator  over  mine  :]  The  meaning' 
of  this  passage  maybe  illustrated  by  rne  astronomical 

3  description 


deseriptkni  of  Sahttn,  wftfch  ft***  gfcatto&rttec's 
PUmetomtcMia,  15$$.    «  The  oar  of  fiiwm  k  Espe- 
cially C0o6'^  and  somewhat  Jr«V*  &c» '        -•  '* 
Agibf ,  in  die  S*e  ftpejv*  tof  Beautooat 
<«     ■■      for  your  asped 
««  You're  muck  iocfei'd  tojnekaehoiyv 
*•  TeHs-me  tfee*#e«  £***r»  had. 
^  Af  your  natiifry*  a  nsdigflOArpiaaw** 
v.    *<  Aftd  if -not  quaKfidd  by  a4W«et». 
•  "  Of  a  soft  ruddy  wench, 

<«  It  may  prove  latai*"    :  * 

034*  •££•»&  drive  •p&jty  nm*u 
The  author  of  tiie  Revisal  suspecls 

wrote:  •*■'<.  vt^.  ** 

Siould  thrive  spas  is>*gtor  fiisaiflriiMJ  fa%l% 
as  the  former  isan  expressioo  thai  iji^oataasAilliags 
to  the  fancy.    But  dfcwft,  J  ihfeua>  majeatJM*  with. 
this  meaning :   4te  *4*s4f  iiWtf  /oh  «*ti  tatf*rr>o»i 
4«rtt,  &c«    So>  in  fsWiee*  .,«,..  -■■»  K      ?$%. 

41  Pjrrim  a*  Priam  &ri*e6>"*&c&x  •  «*  *£ .  wt 
tV  e.  flies  with  impetuosity**  Mm*,'        v  iranm*, 

842.    — vwartk  Cimmerian]    Smarth  is  lYnrs1    iflRiw* 
Moor  is  called  Ciuim«iwnr  from  thctafiawy  ojiblajfc* 
ness  to  darkness,  JwM>%Ht4* 

«$6.    —  noted  l<Mg:\    He  had  yet  hoeaaueaiifihsjfe 
one  flight.  >  -     -  .^*   Jfc  !»**<*». 

«66.  #<r«  aawr  ««t«ts  *i*  out,  &c]  M«t  jsawVa? 
seems  to  have  thought  00  jtiat  pawage  1A4IJ*  *#«** 
Share :  •    *.  *  -• 

*    .    .  *s«Tfcit 


•<  T2m  tMk*  htme  whew  tb±mm  new  dawns* 

^Tt»te4o^oij^«ia  screaming  o'er  it*  rgof,  . 

«*  Griiptpe#res  awgop  stog  the  horrid  g*oos»».  *- 

.  **«\«d  Boughs  m  festtfd  but  waftags  and  larae/it* 

kigs/*  St&evsns* 

#J4\    SJtmMtrmgktfaU  W,  *r  <**t  dU  suddenly.] 

Tki*  is  awdia  frfeolou*  p^wiofagy,  of  those  that  hear 

+$gmm  rite  &*&**<&**?.  Johh*on. 

The  *****  tfaooght  aad  almost  the  nme  espnessioiis 

mm*  m  Mm*  mdjuikt.  Stixvbks. 

*g6.    <***  stfft  l*\s*  painted  hope  *fc faro*  j<«r 

«a^  » that  ticq wiile  stowa  wteh  cjgm% 


#  flap,  ths*  swrse  of  yetiog  desipe, 
*  ftfciiy  |*onsis«r  of  joy,  - 
*    M§mumd  *#&*&>  gtsstuwosm  6ee> 
.  •      ,s*^aps*ajft  asset,  shsfcatfsr  canst  clay  .M 

397,    Jpf9cw$rii&     ■ ]  Tfare is supposed  t» 

fee  aftetft  called  a  carbuncle  wh«h  csfuts  not  reflected 
bstt*&flfee  Jsght  Mr .  Boyle  hefceve*  the  reality  of  its 
gpjdrrrr  Johnson. 

*>>>  ift  the  &st*  Bomsmorvm,    history  the  sixth: 
**4§b>  ftisfiu  beheld  and  saw  a  ctrkuncU  in  the  hail 
id  aU  the  house." 
In  Lyigate's  DntfifUm  of  King  Prists 

.   .  f*  Aadfor  iMsti  rhrfr  »U  dirbeoess  toconfound, 

•«  A  <mr/waclc  was  set  as  kyng  of  stones  all, 

**  To  tecomforte  and  gladde^  att  the  hall. 

g  «<  And 


€*  And  it  t©  Qfikimtne  m  the  black  night 

"  With. the  freshness  ofc  his  ruddy  light.*-*  ".' 
Again,  m the  Muse's  Elysutm,  by  Drayton: 

u  Is  that  admired^  mighty  stone*  s 

"  The  carbuncle  that's  named  j 

"  Which  from  it  such  a  flaming  light 

"  And  radiancy  eje&etfr, 

"  That  in  the  very  darkest  night 
.  "Theeyetaitdire&eth.,, 
Chaucer,  in  the  Rmaunt  of  the  Rose,  attributes  the* 
same  properties  to  die  tatbancUz 

«*  Soche  light  ysprang  out  of  the  stone." 

SteiveIts. 
.  489.  if  I  do  drum,  'would  aU  my  wealth  toovUtmake 
me  I]  If  this  be  a  dream,  I  would  give  all  my  pot* 
sessions  to  be  delivered  from  it  by  waking; 

JohKso**. 


*»        «     "A!    1        »       ,i;i      >■>■,,.  .„,     I,  r,m  ,H       .«■-,, J, 


-i         >■     1  tm  : 


ACT  m> 


Un»\l..-JTWQ  mutant  urm,]     Oxford  editor. 

Vulg.  two  ancient  ruins.  Journal 

67.  uin  thy  father's  sight  *  ]    We  should  read 

#'**'  War'botrtow- 

70.    I'll  chop  off  my  hands  too  j]   Perhaps  we 

should  read:  - 


*m 


■~«r  chop  of,  tetu.  ' 

It 


Jilt,  is.  not  .ea>y  to  discover  4iow  Titus,  when  he  had 
-chopyp'd  ©ft  one  of  his,  hands,  wwild  have  been  able 
to  haxe  chopped  off.  the  other.  St  e  bvm  $ . 

,91,  /*  w*s  mp  de&r.j-f— — ]  The  play  upon  £er  and 
-/fair  has  bean  used  by  Waller,  who  call*  a  lady's 
girdle, 

«  The-  pale  that  hdAogny'&MPefy^far." 

.     .  JOBN&OW* 

1 69.  Writing 4eMru8iQH.vmtkt  emtmts^csLSSlt *]  Thus 

all  the  editions.    But  Mk.  Theobald,  after  ridfcuKng 

the 'sagacity  of -the  foj^rae^edrtcare  a*the<e*pentfc  of  a 
^ceat  d^al  p£$wk*&r4  -mirths  »c©fsc&s.it<to  ta$que ;  anrd 
.^fiifc^q  fays,  he'll  stand  by  2  And  the  Oxford  editor, 

Jjtlfcj^ji^secui&y?  will  stand  by  it  too.  B ut  what  a 
'S&B&QW  iJfiWWd  h  critical  confidence  1  Nothing  could 

bid  faicer  for  -a  tight  ceqjfl&mre ;  partis-  ail  imaginary. 

Ariose  helmet,  which  covered  the  whole  head,  was 
■caijed  a  &ntk,  and,  I  suppose,  for  that  very  reason. 
jDojFtQuiiG^te^s  barber,  at  -least  as  good  a  critkk  as 
'these  editors,  says  (in  Shekoo's  translation,    1612), 

<'  I  know  what  is  a  heknet,-  and  what  a  morrion,  and 
.what  a  close  castUt  and  other  things  torching  warfare**' 
Xib.  iv.oap*  itf.  And  the  original,  celada  dc  encaxe, 
•haj  spswthing  pfntbe  «n»e  f^rifcarion.     Shakspene 

UJ$s  t^e  >v^rd  again  in  Troilusand  Cressida; 


<<. 


,t  »m"h  njnnd  ©» «e4e 


"  &apd  if«9^  and  wear  a  corf  &  on  thy  head. ' ' 

»:.    .v  ♦,  .  Warbuuton. 

"  Dr.  Warburton's  proof  (says  the  au&orof  the' 
JUvisal)  rests  wholly  on  two  n>istak«s,  one  of  a  printer, 

Bij  the 
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the  other  of  his  own.  Iir  Shelter's  Don  Qaxxwie  the 
word  dose  castle  is  an  error  of  the  press  for  a  dme 
easouc,  which  'is  the  exa£t  interpretation  of  the 
Spanish  original,  celada  decma*t\  this  Dr.  Wavtor- 
ton  must  have  seen,  if  he  had  understood  Spanish  as 
well  as  he  pretends  to  da*  For  the  primitive  tsxs, 
from  whence  the  wordy  enatme,  is  derived,  signifies  a 
foe,  or  coffer  \  but  never  a  cmtk.  His  other  proof  is 
taken  from  this  passage  in  Troilm  and  Cremda  .- 

4*  ■     ■        and  Diomede 

«•  Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  caaih  on  thy  keadS* 
Wherein*  Troihis  doth  not-  advise  Diomede  to  wear  a 
helmet  on  his  head,  for  that  would  be  poor  indeed,  as 
he  alwaysSrore  one  m  battle;  but  to  guard  hisnhead 
with  the  most  impenetrable  armour,  to  shut  it  up  even 
in  a  castle,  if  it  were  possible,  or  else  his  sword  should 
reach  it. 

After  all  this  reasoning,  however,  it  appears,  that 
a  castle  did  actually  signify  a  clut  helmet.    So,  in 

HoHnshed,  Vol.  II.  p.  **5  :  " Then  Riddenke 

with  great  noise  of  trumpets  entered  Sir  Thomas 
Knevet  in  a  castell  of  cole  blacke,  and  over  the  tasteU 
was  written,  The  dolorous  castelL,  and  so  he  and  the 
earle  of  Essex,  &c.  ran  their  courses  with  the  king,'* 
&c.  Stebvbks. 

s8fi.    Lavinia,  thorn  shah  he  tmpleyed  in  these  things ;] 
Thus  the  folio,  1623.    The  quarto  1611  thus  2 

And  Lavinia  thou  shalt  be  employ'd  in  these 
arm.  Steevkns. 

8o«t 


^sgttli^yWrpceoej  ]tfjfcuch?does  not  contribute  any 
•*tto)£  to£th$^&iqn,   y€t:  *ep*ps  to  have  the  saine 
^thfe*  vwfcbihe  <fe«!f  is  ,epritte4,  in  the  quarto  of  l6u, 
bttUtfoflhdtin  (fee*  foKo  of  1 62 3.  ,     Joh  N  son  . 

.-  <$&7*  "'And  cannot .  passionate,  6fc.]    This  obsolete 
web is*  likewise  fou^d^n  Spenser:  ,    ......      t  a  .,  .. 

:    ,<*•  Tteigndly  ki«g»anfl  ^iieen  4id  passionate.'*  , 

339.  iqesh'd  upon  ktp  $hu]U  :}  A  very  coarse 

allusion 4o brewing.  .   ,  Stervens. 

i£ft$-  fo  still  pn&u4r—~\  By  constant  or  c?«- 

*jUM/pra£fce,  «  •  .  jQHxsqjv, 

<$6u  — -+afytj*r  a*4  mother  1}  .Mofrer  perliaps 
should  be  omitted,  a&  the  following  lines  speak  only 
in  the  singular  am^her,  ^nd  Titus  Juost  probably  con* 
fines  his  thoughts  to  the  sufferings  of  a  father. 

Steevens. 

,363.  And  fas  laoieotyng  doing*  in  the  air ?\  Sad 
doings  for  amy  unfortunate  event,  is  a  common  though 
not  an  elegaat**pr*ssjoo..  S x E  e  v  £ty*. 
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Zf*et4*    — — 1  ULLT's  oratory.]   Thus  the 
dews.    Thf  oldxapieircad— Tully's  or<ff(W»";  mean- 
iqg.perhaty  s,  Tull y  Z>*  oratore.  St b  e  v  £ N  s  • 

$1,  i  ii  ■■  **  iicw  she  quotes  tk*Ieat*s.~\  To  quote  is  to 
observe.    See  a  note  on  Hamlet,  a&  ii.  sc.  *. 

-  '    ,  •    •  Steevbns. 

82.  M*£*e  Regnatar  Deum,  &c.  is  the  exclama* 
tipn  of  HtppeUtus,  when  Phadra  discovers  the  secret  of 
her  incestuous  passion  in  Seneca's  tragedy. 

,  -  Steevsns. 

90 r    And  swear  with  me,— as  with  the  ttmful  ieerc,"] 
Ftere  signifies  a  companion,  and  here  metaphorically  a 
husband.    The  proceeding  of  Brutus,  which  is  alluded 
to,  is  described  at  length  in  our  author's  Rape  of 
Lucncty   as.  putting,   an  end  to  the  lamentations  of 
Collatinus  and  Lucretius,  the  husband  and  father  of 
JLucxetia.     So,  in  Sir  Egiamour  of  Arteys^  sig.  A  4. 
"  Christabell,   your  daughter  free 
«*  When  shall  she  have  ^fertV*  i.  e.  a  husband, 

Tyrwhitt, 
*  130.    Revenge  the  heavens— •"]  It  should  be: 

Revenge,  ye  heavens  I 
Ye  was  by  the  transcriber  taken  for  y9  the. 

Johnson, 
I  believe 


* 
I  believe  the  old  reading  is  right,  and  signifies— 

may  the  heavens  revenge,  &c.  St  £  B  v  en  s • 

I  believe  we  should  read      > 

Revenge  then  heavens.  TyrwhiTT. 

137.    Gramerey,-     ■     »j  i.   c.  gramd  merci ;   great 

thanks.  -   >■    "StbbVe'ws. 

flio.    77/ broach  fll*  ta/jpofe ]  A  brouch  is  a  JjSh 

I'll  jpiV  the  tadpole.  Johnson* 

So,  in  Hey  wood's  Atyt  of  L*erece9  t6*3tTT "      vV 
"  V\\  broach  thee  on  my  steel."       '       »'    ^ 
Again,  in  Greene's  Pleasant  Discovery  of  the  Cozenage 
cf  Colliers,    1592 :    ••  — with  that  she  canght  a  spit  in 
her  hand,  and  swore  if  he  offered  to  stirre  she  should 
therewith  broach  him."  ColUnSI 

253,  1  1  another  leer  :]   Leer  is  complexion, 

or  hue.  Stbevens. 

278.  Two  may  heep  counsel,  when  the  third* s  away  .•] 
This  proverb  is  introduced  likewise  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet*  St  1  even's, 

289.    Go" pack  with  him, ]   Pack  here  seems  tb 

Jrave  the  meaning  of  make  a  bargain.  Or  it  may  mean, 

as  in  the  phrase  of  modern  gamesters,  to  aft  collusively. 

And  mighty  dukes  pack  knavisfor  half  a  crown, 

Popb. 
To  pack  is  to  contrive  insidiously.  So,  in  King  Lear: 
m  ,     .it,  snuffs  and  packings  of  the  dukes," 

Stbevens, 

To  pack  a  jury,  is  an  expression  still  used ;  though 

the  practice,  I  tnist,  is  itself  obselete.        Henley-. 

362. 


\  ^6ft.     y*ffluwwt£wraagstr-T-r-'}    T^zwyng* 
hpipe  is.  to  press  or  strain  his  ba<&f  .    John^q^. 

370.  Jft  Saturn,  and  to  Coelus; — -J  The  gjiarto 
an^^ol^a  read : — -to  Cams.  Mr.  Rewe  first  substi- 
J-ulfd  Gr/jain  it&rooixu  _  _  .  ^teev^ns. 

:  375«,  T~~*s&oot  all  jour  shafts  into  thefourt;]  In^e 
SflGiejpt  ballad  of  ?i#i*  4ndr^nkus,s  Qwtffaint,  is.tbe 
foilawipg  passage :  ,...,,,. 

"  Then  past  i$lief$  I  upp  91$  downe  did  gxje, 
4       *'  And  with  my  tears  wrote  in  the  dust  nay  woe ; 
€<  I  shot  my  arrowes  towards  heaven  kic> 
"  And  for  revenge  to  hell  did  often  crye.'* 
pifthis  Dr.  Percy  has  the  following  observation:  "  If 
jthe  hallad  was  written  before  die  play,  I  should  sup- 
pose this  to  be  only  a  metaphorical  expression,  taken 
from  the  Psalms :   u  They  shoot  out  their  arrows,  even 
Sitter  words,  Ps.  ljtiv-  3."     Reliqucs  of  ancient  English 
Poetry i  Vol.  I .  p-  «•&  third  edit .  St gaar  jhti . * 

.  %}*}*  -~l  am  a  mite'Seyond  the  moon  1]  The  fqjLio 
*693?a«d  163a/  rea4 '  - 

;  * .  ,t,  ,'i     ■;  .j  aynx  a  mile  beyond  the  moon* 
To  ^<  cast  beyond  the  noon,"  is  an  e^pressjon  naed 
in  Handle's  Monte  Ubr&*oso%  1606.     Again,  in  Mother 
Botnbie,  1^94  :     "  Risio  hath  gone  beyond  himself  in 
cn&tivg  beyond  the  lncon." 

Again,  in  A  Woman  kill' d  with  kindness*   16171:    . 

.    «<  ^—^-^.l  talk  of  things  impossible, 

•  .  «  And  cast  beyond  the  mum*"  Stb&vin*. 

405.     -j — the  <  tribunal  pUbty — «— ]  .  -I   suppose   the 
Clown  means  to  say,  Plebeian,  tribune^   i.  e.  tribune  of 

the 
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the  people ;  for  none  could  lilt  tins  office  but  such  as 
were  descended  from  Plebeian  ancestors.  Stbevkhs. 

44£.     ...  ■       kis  wreaks,}  i.  e.  Iris  revenges* 

Steevbms. 

5*4.    ■  honey-stalks  to  deep 5]     Honey-stalks 

are  clover-flowers,  which  contain  a  sweet  juke.  It 
is  common  for  cattle  to  over-charge  themselves  with 
clover  and  die.  Johnson. 

545.    ^successfully — ]  The  old  copies  read  : — sue* 
cessantly.  Steeven*. 


3S 


ACT  V. 

Lint  al.  1  0  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery ;]  Shale* 
spere  has  so  perpetually  offended  against  chronology 
in  all  his  plays,  that  no  very  conclusive  argument  can 
be  deduced  from  the  particular  absurdity  of  these 
anachronisms,  relative  to  the  authenticity  of  Titus  An- 
droxicus.  And  yet  the  ruined  monastery,  the  Popish 
tricks,  &c.  that  Aaron  talks  of,  and  especially,  the 
French  salutation  from  the  mouth  of  Titus,  are  al* 
together  so  very  much  out  of  place,  that  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  even  our  hasty  poet  could  have  been 
guilty  of  their  insertion,  or  would  have  permitted 
them  to  remain,  had  he  corrected ^the  performance 
for  another,  Steivins. 

80. 
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?o.  —  fits  bauble— r]  See  a  note  on  A$s  WJeU  that 
ends  WeUt  aft  iv.  §  t  e  e  yjrk  4. 

*.    100.     That  codding  spirit-* — ]  1,  e.  that  loveqf  bed* 
sports*    Cod  is  a  word  still  used  in  Yorkshire  for  a 
'jjillow.     See  Lloyd's  catalogue  of  local  words. at, the 
ends  of  Ray's  Proverbs*  Col,HJE*s. 

103.  As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  hca4.-r-]  ,/\n 
allusion  to  bull-dogs,  whose  generosity  and  courage 
are  always  shown  by  meeting  the  -bull  in  front,  ,and 
seizing  his  nose.  Jqhnsoj** 

So  in  a  collection  of  Epigrams  by  J.  D.  and  C.  M. 
printed  at  Middleburgh,  no  date  : 
v .-  .  f  <  —amongst  the  dogs  and  feeares  tie  goes ; 

f«  Where,  while  he  skipping  cries-*-To  heady  to 
head,"  &c.  Steevens. 

146.  Bring  down  the  .devily-*-]  It  appears,  from 
these  words,  that  the  audience  were  entertained  with 
j^artof-the  apparatus  pf  an  execution,  an&that  Aajpon 
was  xaouiUed  on  a  ladder,  as  ready  to  be  juwed  p& 

SxjUY.E,Nfl, 
825.  So  thou  destroy  Rapine  and  Murder  tkem.]  1 
<Jo  oot  know  of  any  instance  that  C3f>  be  brought  to 
^pr ove  that  rape  and  rapine  wer e  ever  ufted  as.  syJKMiyr 
^mous  terms.  The  a^ord  r#pwe  .h&  always  beep  era* 
^ployed  for  a  less  fatal  hmd  qf  plunder*  and  means  the 
.violent  act  of  deprivation  of  any  good,  ,the  honour 
.here  alluded  to  being  always  excepted.  I  Jiaye  in- 
deed since  discovered  .that  Gower,  Die  Qonfct&ione 
jimantis,  lib.  v,  fpl.  iiOj.L,  ui$$  ,rq*i*e  in  t&e  same 
sense  ; 

«<  For 
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*'  For  if  thou  be  of  suche  covine>  ., 

*•  To  get  of  love  by  tavyne 
"Thy lust,*'  &c.  Steevens/ 

3*55*     And  of  the  paste  a  coffin — ~]    A  coffin  is  the, 
term  of  art  for  the  cavity  of  a  raised  pye.    Johnson. 
391,     —break  the  parte  \]      That    is*      begin  the 
parley.     We  yet  say,   he  breaks  his  mind. 

Johnson. 
434.  Eating  the  jlcsh  that  she  her  self  hath  bred."] 
The  additions  made  by  Ravenscroft  to  this  scene,  are 
so  much  of  a  piece  with  it,  that  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  shewing  the  reader  how  he  continues 
the  speech  before  us  : 

"  Thus  cramm'd,  thou'rt  bravely  fattened  up 

for  hell, 
"  And  thus  to  Pluto  I  do  serve  thee  up  :'* 

[Stabs  the  empress. 
And  then*—'*  A  curtain  drawn  discovers  the  heads  and 
hands  of  Demetrius  and  Chiron  hanging  up  agasint  the 
wail;  their  bodies  in  chairs  in  bloody  linen .** 

Steevens. 
445.  Goth.)  This  speedr  and  the  next,  in  the 
quarto  16:1,  are  given  to  a  Roman  lord  In  the  folio 
they  both  belong  to  the  Goth.  I  know  not  why  they 
are  separated.  I  believe  the  whole  belongs  to  Marcus ; 
who,  when  Lucius  has  gone  through  such  a  part  of 
the  narrative  as  concerns  his  own  exile,  claims  his 
turn  to  speak  again,  and  recommend  Lucius  to  the 
empire.  Steevens. 

5*9- 
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519.  Thmks,  gouU  Romans ; — ]  It  should  seem 
from  the  beginning  of  this  speech  of  Lucius,  that  the 
first  and  last  lines  of  the  preceding  one  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  concourse  of  Romans  who  are  supposed 
to  be  present.  Steb  v£ws. 


THE  I9fe. 


